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FOREWORD 



Rri««h p n °i l mg the co »ventional praises of the 

^SrS?** ° r u° { the pHnC, ' pIes on which it is organised 
n a certain sense, however, it has the same aim as the exercises 

eek tltr,/ 1131 T to rnalce It 

allies R,,H d , g °° d T ° f in the ^ of our 

a es. But it docs som an unorthodox fashion-not by vindicat- 
ing our current or historic performance in the Empke but bv 
Showing that a forward-looking school of thought cx-sts 

I2S5 US V kCen!y aWarc ° f past ^comings andeager fo 
recon.truct.on at a higher level of human association 

There is much evidence that this task urgently needs doins 
and that ,t w,U soon have to be tackled in some ^e^k 
orgamsed way. The colonial question, in the widest mcanS 
of that term, and the British attitude towards the £532 
ques ion, are two of the main rocks on which the whofe alhed 

!T 1 Tr th£ PCaCe may foimde '- Even during war ?v 
make the Umted Nations much less united W #EL I Y 
militarily weaker, than they might be ' ^ thC ' ef ° re 

International misgfving about our political good sense and 
he good faith of our democratic professions is nS ™Sv 
.rred by the relations between Britain and the Domfnions 
H is greatly stirred by the relations between Britain and the 

St'td th P e e Wei I f H ndia ' I' 6 ^ £aSt < £^ 

tast, and the West Indies. About the Dominions, therefore 

I have nothing to say here. India too, though vely SS 
o my theme (indeed it is the crux of theentire colonfaTp oblem 
needs for its proper treatment a mass of specialist k no vvS 
Which is not at my disposal. So I restrict !£TaS3«nfc! 
the case of the colonial empire in the narrow^en e anS n 

Afrfca 1 ChiCfly Wkh Cemln ter ° ito ^ es o f Sftish 

Our professional imperialists - use the phrase "RWt.ch 
Commonwealth of Nations" with studied ambiguity' now to 
denote. Bntam and the self-governing Dominions m c 1 at ' 
another tune to covewall the peoples, white, brown, or Mack 
who owe allegiance to the Crown. By this simpl e ^? rata ,em 
they hope to suggest to the uninstructed that all British 
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subjects and British protected persons, whatever their skin- 
colour, enjoy an essential similarity of civil and political 
status; that, for instance, the liberties of Africans in Northern 
Rhodesia are much the same as those of New Zealanders in 
New Zealand. No notion could be more false. 

On the whole the trick has worked better at home than 
abroad. Our present allies are not mocked. They continue 
to distinguish sharply between the freedom of the Dominions 
and the dependence of India, Africa, and the other parts of 
colonial empire. 

people of Britain, nevei* much given to seeing them- 
as others sec them, do not yet appreciate how deep, and 
w damaging to ourselves, is the anxiety, felt throughout the 
United Nations, about this continuing dependence. 

Take the U.S.A. Consider the snapshot of public opinion 
there winch an American correspondent gave in the Economist 
of November 28th, 1942. This writer records the lack of 
enthusiasm for Anglo-American post-war collaboration. 
Such collaboration when sought from the British side is viewed, 
he says, as "a veiled attempt to perpetuate the supremacy of 
the white race, to maintain imperialism, to defeat the subject 
nations' passionate desire for freedom." The picture which 
is steadily growing in the public mind is "of Britain as an old 
Empire, learning nothiug, abandoning nothing except under 
the pressure of military defeat. It is of the British Govern- 
ment as a Tory Government committed to the old order. 
It is of a straight issue between imperialism and freedom, 
servitude and independence, peoples' governments and 
aristocracies — with Britain always on the wrong side." 

Take China. "The wisest man in China" made this 
comment on Sir Stafford Cripps's Indian mission. "When?" 
fre said, "the aspiration of India for freedom was put aside to 
some future date, it was not Britain which suffered the loss of 
public esteem in the Far East, it was the United States." At 
. . first sight the remark may seem to lack point. Actually its 
.significance is profound. It means, first, that because they 
• made no effective protest against British dealings in India, 
the Americans have drawn heavily on their reservoir of good 
will in the East. It means, second, that this Chinese sage, 
while he -still expected some enlightenment in American 
policy, had long abandoned hope of it in British. "We have 
learned," he says in short, "to look for black reaction from 
Britain, and without fail we get it. From America, whose 
I 7 



pledges still mean something to us, we sometimes look for 
behaviour at a higher level of wisdom and morality. When 
it does not come, we are disappointed " 

I do not know what effect this glimpse into the mind of the 
East has upon, let us say, Lord Croft; but, by God, it frightens 

Take the U.S.S.R. The belief of the soviet authorities as 
is well known, is that imperialism is privately owned industrial 
and financial monopoly in action; and that the causation of 
modern war is rooted in the characteristic policies of imperial- 
ly l^u^ -T rd ?' they think that organisations of the 
type of the British colonial system make world war inevitable. 
They arc fighting for the future security of their soviet order. 
That sccunty is incompatible with the further world wars 
whose occurrence, in their view, the survival of imperialism 

St5S tCe ' Th6y ar V huS a,SO ^ hti ^ for the ending 
of imperialism, as represented by such colonial systems as ours 
Take India. In afi that populous and politically divided 
ub-continent there is full unanimity on one point. Every 
Indian man and woman of every social condition is repeating 

Tn^l a \T" UOn t ° f £ ing Ge ° rge VI the Words addressed by 
Tnomas Jefferson to King George III in ominously similar 
circumstances 170 years ago. "The God who gave uT life 
gave us liberty at the same time : the hand of force may destroy 
but cannot disjoin them. This, sire, is our last, our deter- 
mined, resolution." And Indians are not merely using the 

Take Africa, the Middle East, and the Arab world. Here it 
JS enough to remind ourselves of the message which Mr 
Wendel Willkie brought back to the American peopfc from 
His world tour, and broadcast to them on October 26th 1942 
in all these lands, he said, "the peoples intend to be free not 
only for their political satisfaction, but also for their economic 

advancement Not all of them are ready for freedom 

or can defend it the day after to-morrow. But to-day thev 
all want some date to work towards, and some cuaranw 
that the date will be kept. , I„ all these lands^edom 
means orderly but scheduled abolition of the colonial system 
I can assure you that this is true. I can assure you that the 
rule of the people; by other peoples is not freedom, and no? 
what we must fight to preserve." 

For one reason or another, then, important sections of 
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opinion in all the chief allied countries want to see a radical 
transformation of such structures as the British colonial 
empire in the direction of democratic freedom. Their view 
is shared by all parties in India, and by most of the men and 
women who are qualified to lead the people of the colonies. 
Is the view mistaken and ill-informed? Our official spokesmen 
are fond of saying so. But it is doubtful if the matter can be 
disposed of in this way. The soldier who explains that the 
rest of the regiment is out of step always strikes one as more 
sprightly than persuasive. And I question whether the other 
two official signature tunes, "What we have we hold" and 
"We have no reason to be ashamed of our colonial record," 
are in better case. They merely confirm in our critics' minds 
the worst that can be said against us. Moreover, we should 
remember that Indians and Africans can well acknowledge 
the benefits of British rule without wishing for its continuance. 
They may believe they can secure ampler benefits by less 
costly means. 

If, as is certainly the case, British imperial propagandists 
do untold harm to our national cause abroad, the voice of 
British anti-imperialism may do corresponding good. That 
voice must make itself heard even above the present din, so 
as to convince the world that liberal and progressive opinion 
in this country lives, and has learned, and is a force to be 
reckoned with. The pages that follow are a call to the 
democrats of Britain to demonstrate their political vitality. 

Of those who claim that title many do not realise how 
intimately the preservation of popular freedom at home is 
bound up with the extension of popular freedom in the colonies. 
The bolsheviks were able to save their revolution and prepare 
the way for soviet democracy only because, when they had 
their chance, they were prompt to remove the Russian yoke 
from the Tsar's colonies. It is a lesson that our democrats— 
and our imperialists— should ponder well. 

Many descriptive and factual surveys of conditions in 
tropical Africa, and of British methods of rule there, have 
been made in recent years. It does not form part of my 
scheme to summarise that work here, since an admirable 
summary has been done as lately as 1941 by Dr. Rita Hinden 
in her Plan for Africa. My comments on African affairs 
may be regarded as a footnote to the facts which she sets out. 
And most of the statements of fact about Africa which I 
make myself can readily be verified in her book or in Lord 
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Hailey's much fuller African Survey, on which she also drew 
gffi 1 ^awn largely on Mr Godfr v 
RhnZ % T h( \^ con0m ^ of Detribalisation in Northern 
Rhodes, published by the Rhodes-Livingstone Insi.tute, 1942 

tutiU V °^- *f Un j cien , tiric t0 de ^te possible ways of reconsti- 
a " d Hfe in British colonies, without 

m t ? / ? tl0n l ° What has bee » happening during 
the last two decades in the one country which has reached n 
S *gg* ^ its colonial problem. Hence my se Son 

Brirkh Pr ° cedurcs m Ce ™-*1 Asia for comparison with 
British procedures m tropical Africa 

tho?e\tut1n^h°A Vi r et Cent I aI Ask are n0t so accessibl * ** 
tnose about British Africa. A word must therefore be said 

Ts%rVZ C °\ ^ P S/ r ° m tb8 " eneraI '^erature on he 
i a haVC rebed ch,cfl V on t«e following: 

1. A continuous review of the soviet press, undertaken 

f7o m :s° wn research insmution ' whicb 1 -™ 

2. International Press Correspondence (particularly the 

3. U.S.S.R. in Construction (1930-1937) 

Development, 1917-37. (Issued by the Anglo-Russian 
Parliamentary Committee, 1937.) ^ngio xus^ian 

5. Memoranda issued by the Soviet Embassy in Washington 

' om c ^^ c ^^^' Preparcd in theCoJonial 

7. J. Stalin : Marxism and the National and Colonial Question 
Foreign Languages Publishing House, Moscow, 1940 
I have also consulted with profit : 

(a) E. S Bates: Soviet Asia, Cape, 1942; and the publica- 
tions mentioned in his bibliography puonca 

Wartu^l938 Hal, - C: W ° mCn M S ° Viet mt > Secker and 

(c) John Maynard: The Russian Peasant and other Studies 
Gollancz, 1942. 

^(d) R. A. Davies and A. J. Skeiger: Soviet Asia, Gollancz, 

In collecting and examining this soviet material and in 
trying to ensure that no important sources were, neglected, 
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I had the invaluable assistance of my friend S. W. C. Phillips, 
who was also good enough to read the manuscript. He thus 
helped me to avoid inaccuracies of fact and errors of taste 
and judgment. The blemishes that remain are not, however, 
to be laid at his door. 

I was no less fortunate in my collaboration with another 
friend, J. F. Horrabin, who has done me the honour of contri- 
buting a number of his uniquely expressive maps and diagrams. 

Besides outlining the relevant facts about soviet affairs, I 
have been concerned to make plain certain of the broad 
sociological conceptions that inform soviet institutions. For 
this purpose I have. made the assumption that the soviet 
authorities are as sincere and as likely to be aware of then- 
own motives as authorities in other countries. This is unfash- 
ionable. Since June 22nd, 1941, the public mind in Britain 
is, indeed, no longer open in quite the old way to any and 
every slander about the U.S..S.R.; but it is still the mode to 
neutralise favourable comment (if it . must be made) with an 
"objective" admixture of denigration. In departing from 
this practice, and allowing a soviet mouthpiece to have his 
say in his own way, I am conscious that I run the risk of being 
written off in many quarters as just another of the blind 
idolaters. However, it will not be long now before we know 
which of us really has eyes to see. , 
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CHAPTER I 



NATIVE AUTHORITIES 

I want to draw some comparisons between British colonial 
methods in tropical Africa and soviet policy and practice 
in the former Tsarist colonies of Central Asia. Such compari- 
sons may, 1 hope, be of interest to those who conduct the 
relations between this country and the colonial empire. -They 
might even have some general interest as throwing light on 
the meaning of empire and the meaning of democracy. 

The difficulty with such subject-matter is to present it in 
readable form. 1 attempt to meet the difficulty by the free 
use of dialogue. 

The characters who converse in these pages are the merest 
fictions, and. exist for no other reason than to help me in 
expounding certain facts and ideas. By way of emphasising 
their airy nothingness, I imagine a situation in which the 
British authorities allow a soviet citizen to visit several African 
dependencies. This is perhaps carrying makS-belicve to the 
point of absurdity; though, after all, a soviet trade union 
delegation has actually been admitted to Britain. However, 
I deal the death-blow to verisimilitude by imagining further 
that I myself (also with official permission) accompany the 
bolshevik on his colonial travels. The advantage of this 
wayward conception is that it enables divergent points of 
view to be expressed with a minimum of beating about the 1 
bush. s 

As the curtain rises, our soviet friend is discovered on 
board ship for Africa. At the moment he is engaged in 
striking up an acquaintance with a fellow-passenger, one 
Philip Midhurst, a judge of the High Court in Tanganyika, 
who is returning to his post from leave in England. 

"Well, Mr. Korolcnko," Midhurst is saying, "you may 
think the British Empire wears a somewhat apologetic air at 
the moment. For my part, I don't agree. Still, many of us 
who are busy on the day-to-day work at the outposts are 
willing to study with open minds any new advice we can 
get, provided it comes from competent and friendly sources. 
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I gather your view is that the soviet peoples have reached a 
level of social unity never attained elsewhere; that this all- 
Union unity, involving as it docs a drastic readjustment of 
the old colonial relationships between the centre and the 
backward areas, is a main factor in the stoutness of soviet 
military defence; and that the ineffectiveness of British 
resistance in the Far East is to be accounted for by the absence 
ot any corresponding readjustment, and by the consequent 
lack of social unity within the British colonial system?" 

do not know if I ought to call that my view;? Vova 
answered, lccling his way with the newcomer. "I called 
something like it a hypothesis which might explain the contrast 
between the bearing of the people of Malaya and Burma and 
the bearing of the soviet people in the face of foreign aggression. 
Naturally a hypothesis has to be verified." 

"Very well, then," Midhurst rejoined. "Let's call it a 
hypothesis. I'm not worrying about its logical status. It 
interests me as an idea. I should very much like to know 
-t you think it applies also to the dependency I have spent my 
working life in." p 3 

"But, alas, my knowledge of Tanganyika is infinitesimal." 
I o indicate how microscopic it was Vova held up thumb and 
forefinger with the narrowest of gaps between them. 

"In that case, perhaps I might be allowed to tell you some- 
thing -ot what ITas been happening there since we took it from 
the Germans during the last war-that is, if you would care, 
and have the time, to listen." 

"But of course. Nothing would give me greater pleasure, 
it would be a real help in my work too." 

"Splendid. Then let's see if we can kill a bird with a 
stone, as the Irishman said. Well, I first came to Tanganyika 
twenty-four years ago, in 1919. For a number of years before 
that the country had been the cockpit of an East African war 
to say nothing of its many troubles earlier still. When I 
arrived the British were just starting to clear up the mess 
And what a mess it was. Economic exhaustion and adminis- 
trative chaos were acute. Trade and public revenue were 
less than half what they had been in 1913, the last year of 
so-called peace under German rule. 1 suppose things were 
much the same in your colonial areas, weren't they?" 

^Probably worse," said Vova. "Under years of Tsarist 
oppression, followed by the first world war, our own civil 
war and your wars of intervention against us, all our people 
whether m European Russia, or south of the Caucasus or 
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east of the Urals, had suffered so much that they had little 
left which could be destroyed." 

"H'm, pretty grim," Midhurst. skated rapidly over the thin 
ice. " Still, it has the advantage of simplifying our comparison. 
For we can say, can't we, that the British in Tanganyika and 
the Soviets in all the old Tsarist colonies both started from 
scratch just over twenty years ago?" 

"That is roughly true," Vova replied, "if we look at the 
colonial end of things alone. All the same, there was a vital 
difference between your position and ours. In spite of the 
turmoil and waste of the 1*914-18 war, the main base and 
general headquarters from which the development of British 
colonies was directed— I mean the social and economic order 
of Britain itsel f— persisted in unbroken power and wealth 
from long before that war until to-day. ., The soviet order, on 
the contrary, arose literally from the ashes of its predecessor. 
In my country the base and headquarters were themselves 
ruined and prostrate as late as 1923. That made 'colonial 
development' materially difficult for us, but psychologically 
easy. With you it was the other way round." 

Midhurst wrinkled his forehead. "Could you amplify a 
bit?" he asked. 

' "I mean this. By 1923 almost all our capital had been 
shot away. Hard as it was to exploit our resources, it was 
impossible not to want to exploit them, in any and every part 
of the country. With us 'colonial development' was from 
the first equated with soviet construction. You on the other 
hand possessed all the material equipment needed for high- 
pressure development of colonial areas. What you lacked 
was the urgency of our motive for using it. This, I think, 
tended to make you look on colonies less as factors in a scheme 
for the even distribution of public well-being, and more as 
enclosures sacred to certain particular interests in palm oil, 
chocolate, gold, copper, tobacco, rubber, tea, or whatever 
the material might be." 

"Perhaps," Midhurst answered, "you are justified in suggest- 
ing that some important business firms have had that outlook. 
The outlook of the colonial service, and indeed the declared 
policy of the British Government, are different. We try to 
make the material and moral welfare of the native inhabitants 
a first charge on our own energies and on the resources of 
the dependency alike. That is what we mean by trusteeship. 

"Yes, I appreciate that," said Vova. " But db^ the trustee- 
ship principle determine- the course of events?" 
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"Well, we're only mortal men. If you mean that the 
shadow is apt to fall between the conception and the creation 
the motion and the act " • 

"I was thinking rather what a queer world yours must be 
where Government policy struggles ineffectually to assert 
itself against the views of business firms, and where private 
advantage may take precedence over the general good." 

Midnurst showed a faint flicker of impatience. "I'm not 
sure what you have in mind," he said. "I speak of what I 
Know. The story I'm about to tell is of one British dependency 
only, and one that happens also to have been administered- 
under mandate from the League of Nations. When you've 
heard it, you'll be able to judge how far trusteeship there has 
been a reality or a pretence." 

aheld h 6nCOllraging gesture Vova signalled him to go 

n 

"fg 1 vvas ? a y»ng," Midhurst resumed, "it was only in 1919 
that Tanganyika passed out of military control and the British 
began to turn their attention seriously to the problems of 
civil government. The country was down and out. Some- 
thing had to be done quickly. But before anything could 
be done, two essential questions had to be answered. 

The first of these was economic. The Germans had tended 
to tester production by Europeans rather than by Africans 
lowards the end of their regime the products of European- 
owned land, lor example, bad more than twice the value of 
the products of African-occupied land. Under their scheme 
export crops were to be a European monopoly; Africans were 
either to stick to subsistence farming or to hire themselves out 
as wage-labour on the white man's plantations. The German 
defeat brought this whole scheme up for review. German 
subjects were removed from plantations and commercial 
enterprises, and shipped home to Germany. Were the British 
going to replace them by their own and allied nationals? 
Or was the rehabilitation of the country under British hands 
to be based in the main on African production and African 
development?" 

"And how did the British answer the question?" Vova 
inquired. 

"Ambiguously. That, as you may have observed, is a wav 
we have. But undoubtedly the tendency' of British policy 
was to make African production the prime foundation of 
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economic recovery, and to treat European plantations as 
important auxiliaries of this aim." 

"I see. And what was the other essential question?" 

"It concerned administration. As in the sphere of produc- 
tion, so here also German practice did not seem happily 
conceived from the standpoint of a mandatory power. I 
refer to the so-called akida system. The Germans made a 
great point of economising on European officials. In 1913 
the territory of Urundi-Ruanda formed part of Tanganyika, 
and the whole country was larger than Nigeria. It had a 
population of 1\ million Africans. The Germans governed 
it with seventy white administrative officers. Under the 
'Versailles settlement Urundi-Ruanda was tacked on to the 
Belgian Congo, so Tanganyika is now smaller, by a large slice 
of country and 3^ million inhabitants, than the original German 
East Africa. Yet the British service in this reduced area com- 
prises a staff of some two hundred white administrative officers. 

"German reliance on African agents was therefore a good 
deal heavier even than British is. That's not a criticism of the 
German method ; it might even be a recommendation of it. 
The point is that tribal disorganisation became so extensive 
under German rule that the Germans were debarred, over the 
greater part of the protectorate, from incorporating tribal insti- 
tutions into the machinery of administration. They conse- 
quently developed a systom, which they took over from the 
Arabs, of appointing alien native officials called jumbes to 
headship over single villages, and similar, but more exalted, 
officials called akidas to headship over groups of villages. 
When I talk of alien native officials, I mean that they were 
native to Africa but not kith and kin of the tribesmen over 
whom they were placed. 

"The British authorities held, and I still think their belief 
has been borne out by experience, that such a system, being 
essentially foreign to the people subjected to it, was calculated 
to stunt the indigenous institutional life which the mandate 
enjoined them to foster. They thus reverted to the familiar 
British principle that the country should be governed through 
the popularly recognised chiefs, wherever they could be found. 

"The akida system was gradually abandoned, except in 
certain places, mostly along the coastal strip, where no sure 
traces of a traditional tribal authority remained. Careful 
Studies were made of the ethnic distribution of the population, 
and the twenty-two districts of the German administration 
were first rcdivided and rearranged in accordance with tribal 
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groupings and then themselves grouped into eleven provinces 
each in charge of a provincial commissioner. At the same 
time efforts were made to restore the natural cohesion of 
tribal elements which had become scattered or disorganised 

Next, by the persuasion of district officers, innumerable 
petty chiefs who once fought and bickered for pre-eminence 
gradually came to accept what was in native custom no doubt 
their rightful position of sub-chief to one of their number. 
And the centripetal movement, gathering way, began to mani- 
fest itself also as federations of independent chiefs, each of 
whom while co-operating with his colleagues in matters of 
general policy, retained full executive authority in his own 
area. By these means, in four provinces alone, the number' 
ot units of native administration was reduced from 446 to 50 
between 1925 and 1930. . By 1930 the Governor reported 
that there was not much more amalgamation of units to be 
done tor the time being." 

"Then this preliminary work of re-organisation had taken 
some ten years to complete?" Vova asked. 

" Yes/' Midhurst replied. "I remember we were all rather 
excited about it It seemed to us as though the substance of 
the life of the tribes, long held in solution, had suddenly been 
precipitated by some awaited chemical agency. Wc felt we 
had gathered together social forces long dissipated and run to 
waste, and M doing this had increased administrative efficiency 
and improved the prospects of economic and political advance 
This feeling was apparently justified also by what was happen- 
ing m the few districts where the chiefs had never been displaced 
by akidas under the Germans, and where the tribal organisation 
had never been broken. In such districts, we were told, the 
administration and the country were a generation ahead o'f the 
areas where the akida system had operated. 
"Do you still think you were right about this?" 
"I'm less sure than I was, Mr. Korolenko. ' But anyhow 
British policy in Tanganyika from the first meant a fairly sharp 
break with the country's recent past, and a clear reversal of 
German administrative method. It recognised at once that 
it must use native institutions in the work of government 
Nevertheless for some years it was undecided about how 
exactly ,t should use them. Was the plan to impose a form 
of British rule with the support of African chiefs-in other 
words, to use the chiefs as instruments and mouthpieces? 
Or was ,t to maintain and support a form 6f genuinely African 
rule, within certain defined limits?" 
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"The choice," Midhurst continued, "was finally made in 
1925. On the whole, the tendency during the governorship 
of Sir Horace Byatt, the first Governor, was in the former 
direction, and a law was passed in terms of which the adminis- 
trative officer became the executive for native affairs even in 
the area of administration of a native authority, .In 1925-6, 
under a new Governor, Sir Donald Cameron, au important , 
change took place. A new law, superseding the old, was 
passed, which clothed the native authority and not the white 
administrative officer with executive power in its own area. 
Thenceforward the administrative officer, in his dealings with 
African chiefs, would merely guide, advise, and supervise. 
He would give direct orders only if the native authority should 
neglect to issue them itself, and refuse when called on to do 
so." 

"Tell me something of the concrete basis, the institutional 
basis, of this type of African local government, will you please, 
Mr. Midhurst." 

"Well, its basis is, as I say, the tribal group, and its organs 
are executive, judicial, and financial. In its executive and 




or headman to rule with the aid of traditional councillors and 
advisers, he continues to rule with such aid, and the councillors 
and advisers are constituted an integral part of the native 
•authority concerned. The powers of every native authority 
are regulated in two ways. In the first place, the law defines 
what powers may be conferred and what obligations imposed 
on native authorities; and in the second place, it provides 
that the Governor may at any time direct that any such author- 
ity shall exercise oniy so much of the legally conferable powers 
as he may specify. The Governor may also direct that any 
native authority shall be subordinate to any other, native 
authority. 

•■These provisions mean, in effect, that the Government can 
always prevent native custom being invoked to" justify the 
oppressive treatment of a tribe by its chief. It can also give 
legal recognition to traditional differences in status between 
so-called 'paramount' chiefs and their sub-chiefs. If you 
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had ever tried to administer a tribal area, you would agree 
that these two forms of control are half the battle for good 
government. 

"Thus in Tanganyika the picture is not of two sets of rulers, 
British and African, working sometimes together, sometimes 
separately, and having functions that overlap and may conflict. 
There is a single Government in which the chiefs have their 
prescribed duties and status side by side with the British officials. 
The functions of officials and chiefs complement each other 
and the chiefs are clearly given to realise that they have no 
right to their place and powers unless they render proper 
service to the state. 

"In many parts of Africa European penetration has intro- 
duced a multitude of new influences which are at work to 
impair the authority of a chief over his people. Often this 
tends to make chiefs grab hastily and somewhat harshly at such 
power as they still cnj<by, to repress the natural movements of 
the tribal mind under the new stimuli, and so to call into being 
a class of agitators who cry out for some western form of 
self-government neither understood by the mass of the people 
nor preserving the truly democratic features of native society." 

''Has that difficulty troubled you much in Tanganyika?" 

" Much less than in some other dependencies. As a rule 
our problem has rather been to identify the living vestiges of 
indigenous institutions, and then when they were found to 
nurse them back to vigqur. None the less Donald Cameron 
showed a sound instinct in calling on all administrative officers 
to study patiently and fully the nature and extent of the safe- 
guards against oppression by a chief or headman, which native 
society through the ages has set up for its own protection. I 
well remember with what insistence he used to drum it into' 
us that our primary duty was to educate the native authorities 
to be rulers according to a civilised standard; to convince 
them that oppression of the people is not sound policy or to 
the eventual benefit of the rulers; and to bring home to their 
intelligence, as far as might be possible, the evils attendant 
on a system which holds the lower classes in suppression, so 
destroying individual responsibility, ambition, and develop- 
ment amongst them. 

"I can see and hear him now bustling round and chanting 
in his pawky little Scotch voice: 'We've got to sit down firmly 
to the job of consolidating existing institutions on existing 
foundations, gradually purifying and strengthening them. 
We must take the greatest care always that the strongly 
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established democratic character of existing native institutions 
is not in any way impaired.'" 

"And what democratic safeguards-did your good Sir Donald 
set up against oppression by the British?" Vova broke in 
with a twinkle that was half good nature and half malice. 

Midhurst's mind was so intently set along the line of the 
story he was telling that it took him a moment or two to 
adjust. While he was still gazing in blank silence at his 
interrupter, I made a mild remonstrance. "Steady, Vova," 
I said, "you've been behaving quite nicely so far. Don't 
let's have a relapse." 

Midhurst, now ready with his reply, threw some sarcasm 
into it. "I fancy Cameron may have thought the British 
capable of observing civilised standards without the help of 
checks and promptings from the outside." 

Vova laughed with joy at this. "Beyond question the 
British are always beautifully civilised. But standards can 
be civilised without being democratic, can they not? Your 
remark has told me just what I wanted to know. You con- 
ceive of democracy, I see, not as government of the people 
by the people for the people, but as the people's power to 
protect themselves against such occasional errors of a paternal 
oligarchy as may result in injustice. When the oligarchies are 
very benevolent and very competent, as in the case of the 
British colonial service, the need for democracy lapses. How- 
ever, that is all by the way. Can you tell me, please, what 
Cameron meant by the democratic character of tribal' institu- 
tions?" 

IV 

"Ah now, as to that," Midhurst began. He considered for 
a moment or two ; then went on : "You see, it is characteristic 
of the Bantu to regard the chief semi-mystically, almost as 
though he were the incarnation of the soul of the tribe. 
Typically, the chief is the living link between ancestors and 
posterity, at once the symbol and the vehicle of the tribe's 
continuity. In the practical sphere, in the religious, social, 
and political life of the tribe, he is supreme— high priest and 
rain-maker, legislature, judiciary, and executive all in one. 
Or rather I ought to say that he was these things in the old 
days; with the coming of the white man things have changed 
a lot, and arc still changing. 

"In the old days, too, in many, though not all, parts of 
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Africa south of the equator, the chief regulated all the impor- 
tant productive phases of tribal life. No man might begin to 
plough or to reap till the chief gave the word. Heads of 
families were responsible to him, through the sub-chief of 
their district, for all acts of the members of their families; and 
in an informal way they were also judicial courts of first 
instance, from which appeals lay to the higher courts of the 
sub-chief and the chief." 

"But is there anything that you would call democratic in 
this?'; 

"So far, no. But in all these matters there were acknow- 
ledged restraints upon the chief's arbitrary caprice. He was 
expected to use any surplus wealth that came his way, in the 
interests of the tribe— for example, by allocating cattle to the 
poorer members for their subsistence. He was expected to 
seek and attend to the advice of a council. He had regularly 
to hold a public assembly, at which all public affairs could be 
discussed, and where every adult tribesman was free to express 
his opinion. And again, the tribes have always shown a 
tendency towards the fissiparous. Pretenders or usurpers in 
the form of the chief's sons, younger brothers, and so on, 
were continually bobbing up, so that a chief could only 
prevent the disintegration of the tribe and the consequent 
collapse of his own prestige and authority by carrying the large 
body of the public with him. Not to keep his council on 
his side and not to seek the support of the tribe was simply 
to manufacture openings for possible usurpers; and exile 
or assassination was the expected wages of Wanton misrule. 

"So, you see, there was apt to be a good deal of Whiggcry 
about tribal government. The chief was a monarch, if you 
like: but his monarchy was often a limited and constitutional 
one. It was these Whig features that Cameron spoke of as 
democratic, and that he was anxious to preserve as safeguards 
against chiefly oppression of the rank and file." 

"Is that really much of a danger, with British fair play 
hanging over the chief, like a sword of Damocles?" 

"The danger is more real than you may think. In the 
conditions of to-day a chief is materially strengthened but 
morally weakened by the white man's government which, 
while it may admonish and even punish him for failure and 
neglect, at the same time protects him from what we may call 
their natural consequences. Buttressed up by the British raj, 
a chief is not seldom tempted to feel that he can do as he 
likes as long as he keeps on the right side of the district officer. 
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His council become mere courtiers and flatterers, selected* by 
himself as being easy tools to work with ; and it becomes safe 
for him to ignore the main body of the tribe. British protection 
inevitably makes tribal rule less self-sufficient ; if we do not 
take care, it is apt to make it actually harsher and more 
arbitrary. 

"On Cameron's plan a chief is, of course, continually guided 
from above. And in some matters, this guidance is enough. 
But there are many other matters, notably those concerning 
the personal and civil freedom of the ordinary tribesman, 
in which guidance from above can be of little effect. Cameron 
laid so much stress on strengthening the democratic ingredient 
in the tribal broth because he knew the price of liberty to 
be eternal vigilance, because he wanted the tribesmen to 
exercise that vigilance on their own behalf, and because he 
was determined that, whether they exercised it or not, they 
should not lack the constitutional right and opportunity to 
do so." 

"I am sure I am very much obliged to you for that explana- 
tion," said Vova. "It throws light on many things about 
which I was not clear before." 

"Good, I'm glad," answered Midhurst. "Now let me 
resume the main thread of my story. A native authority- 
has other aspects besides the executive aspect. In Tanganyika 
each of the new consolidated units of native-administration, 
which have been evolved out of the former crowd of quarrel- 
some, jealous, and incompetent petty chiefdoms, also functions 
as a treasury and as a court of law. 

"My administrative colleagues are fond of patting them- 
selves on the back over the development of tribal finance. 
Before 1925 the custom prevailed in Tanganyika, as it still 
docs in some parts of Bantu Africa, by which the tribespeople 
paid tribute to the chief both in kind and in unpaid labour. 
The chief also received a small percentage of the hut and poll 
tax which he collected on behalf of the Government. No 
clear distinction existed between funds belonging to the tribe 
and funds personal to the chief, nor was the chief account- 
able to anyone for the expenditure of any part of his revenues. 
In practice, a chief's income was commonly spent under three 
main heads— salaries for his sub-chiefs, the support of his 
household, including his wives (who might number as many 
as seventy), and charity and the entertainment of visitors. 
The allocations to each head no doubt varied widely in different 
tribes and in accordance with the personal idiosyncrasies of 
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chiefs ; but in the best regulated chiefdoms they were perhaps 
approximately equal." 

"One can see how easily that sort of thing might lead to 
abuse." 

"Yes — the tribute system particularly. In exposing the 
tribesman to constant, and often capricious, demands from 
his chief it put a heavy drag on the economic vigour of the 
country. So far as it took the form of compulsory unpaid 
labour, it was also, in Tanganyika, of doubtful legality under 
the mandate. Consequently tribute in both its forms was 
abolished there in 1925. 

"At the same time, the hut and poll tax was raised from 
6s. to 10.y. a year, the extra 4s. representing the commuted 
value of the tribute previously paid. The proceeds of the 
commutation were not, however, turned over to the personal 
use of the chiefs. Instead, native authority treasuries were 
instituted with a view to the beneGt of the tribes as such. The 
treasuries were financed from a rebate on the tax collected, 
and from court fees and fines. The rebate varied from one 
tenth to one third, according to the range of approved activities 
which the native authority was to undertake. Out of the 
treasuries were paid stipends for the chiefs, their colleagues 
and subordinates, and all clerks and other employees of the 
native authority concerned. The balance v/as carried to a 
general purposes fund or to reserve." 

"Would you say," Vova put in, "that these tribal treasuries 
have come successfully through the tests of practical working? " 

"On the whole, yes," was Midhurst's reply. "Once the 
tribes gained a direct interest in the volume of public revenue, 
the spending capacity of native authorities tended to enlarge 
itself from year to year, without any increase in the • rate of 
tax or of rebate, and without tapping new sources of revenue. 
In the best districts some 40' per cent of the total expenditure 
by native treasuries was, as early , as 1930, being devoted to 
works for the benefit of the people as distinct from the salaries 
of chiefs, headmen, etc. 

"We noticed how surprised and gratified Africans them- 
selves often were to find it possible to do so much with their 
own funds. Some of the maternity and leper homes main- 
tained solely by native treasuries became known as among 
the best of their kind* in the territory. Within five years of 
the start one authority was running a school, a demonstration 
and seed farm, a stock farm, a ghee industry, and was respons- 
ible for roads, reclamation schemes, and so on. Altogether, 
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the native treasuries throughout the territory were by this 
time disposing of revenues equal to about an eighth of the 
revenue of the Tanganyika Government. We began to boast 
that we had transformed tribal life from a static to a dynamic 
thing. 

"Mind you, I'm not saying everything was plain sailing. 
Many of the chiefs were, and still are, illiterate ; efficient and 
trustworthy clerks did not, and do not, grow on every bush. 
Of course there was graft ; of course there were defalcations. 
A few of the chiefs had to be sent to gaol for not sticking to 
the rules. But, in general, irregularities decrease year by 
year, as the people get accustomed to working the new machin- 
ery, as chiefs, headmen, and employees receive their salaries 
promptly on fixed dates, and as expenditure on public works 
takes place more and more in terms of written contracts." 



v 

A pause. Vova administered a tactful prod. " And about 
the native courts, Mr. Midhurst?" he asked. "I suppose 
you have seen a great deal of how they work?" 

" I have indeed," was Midhurst's reply. " I'm more familiar 
with them than with any other aspect of native life. The 
courts, unlike the treasuries, are part of the traditional tribal 
system. British administration naturally makes use of them 
to the full. They deal with practically the whole range of 
civil litigation between Africans, and with minor criminal 
offences too. All this involves a wide knowledge of African 
law and custom relating to such matters as land, marriage, 
and succession — knowledge which it would be difficult for 
the white official to acquire. And even if he did acquire it, 
the bringing of all African civil cases to his court would 
merely overwhelm him. He is hard enough worked already. 

"But while our administration makes good use of the chief 
in his judicial capacity, it seeks at the same time to raise the 
efficiency of native courts by that process of purification and 
strengthening about which Cameron was, quite rightly, always 
shouting. 

"The courts which we call first-class and second-class corres- 
pond generally with the chiefs' courts and the sub-chiefs' 
courts distinguished by native law. But the law of the territory 
now regulates their jurisdiction by confining it to purely native 
cases, and by defining its extent on both the civil and the 
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criminal sides. Appeal lies from second-class court to first- 
class court, and from first-class court to the courts of the 
white man. 

."Our system also introduces various safeguards which, as 
wc found very early on, it is disastrous to neglect. First of 
all, proper written records of all cases are kept by African 
clerks employed by the native authority. These records are 
as a matter of routine inspected, and if necessary revised, by 
European administrative officers, 'who may themselves give 
leave for an appeal to the High Court. 

"In the next piace, in some backward areas where litigants 
do not always fully understand their right of appeal, or perhaps 
do not care to exercise it for fear of offending their chief, a 
practice is made of asking the losing party to a suit whether he 
accepts the judgment of the court, and, if he does not, of 
treating the case as an appeal. 

"Finally, it is impressed on chiefs that their main duty in 
court is to pronounce judgment, and that the weighing and 
trial of cases should, in the interests of impartial justice, be 
ieft for the most part to the elders and the more esteemed 
members of the audience whose opinions are worth hearing. 

"All these steps are designed to preserve an effective right 
of appeal, and to keep litigation out in the open and as free 
as possible from the bribery and corruption to which under 
unimproved tribal methods it often becomes liable. The 
court books give the administrative officer a power of genuine 
supervision, and they also afford a permanent record of 
completed litigation, thus preventing the tribesman from 
indulging in the^ popular pastime of resuscitating old 
grievances." 

"Is the general feeling in your colonial service that these 
young native administrations are justifying themselves by 
their works?" 

"I think so. : I should sum the whole thing up by saying 
that a distinct advance is being made, and that the native 
authorities are beginning to feel greater confidence and to 
assume a real share of responsibility. More public spirit and 
broad-mindedness are noticeable, a closer sense of co-opcra- 
tion and an active desire to work for the general good. Pro- 
cedure in native courts is improving, their records are better 
kept and judgments more fairly made. Their cash accounts 
are clean and generally accurate, their council deliberations 
aim at the restoration of sound tribal customs and laws, and 
their tax collections are conducted on approved lines. 
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"From the broad economic point of view the policy of 
native production and of local government by native author- 
ities has had this result. Although Tanganyika, owing to 
the cession of Urundi-Ruanda to the Belgians, is much smaller 
alike in extent, in resources, and in population than the old 
German colony — we reckon our African population is even 
now no more than two-thirds of what the Germans had 
under them — nevertheless as early as 1930 we were doing a 
total overseas trade larger by over 60 per cent than that of all 
German East Africa in 1913. One can't, of course, compare 
this with what might have happened under German adminis- 
tration, had there been no war-in 1914— still less with what 
might have happened if between the two wars Tanganyika 
had been governed by the communist party of the Soviet 
Union. But it does go to show, we claim, that here at least 
British methods have not entirely failed. Or does that seem 
}o you an extravagant view, Mr. Korolenko?" 



CHAPTER U 

INDIRfcCT RULE AND TRUSTEESHIP 
I 

After that first conversation of theirs, Midhurst and Vova 
spent much time together. Morning and afternoon they would 
pace round and round the deck; in the evening they monopo- 
lised a corner of the smoke room; and all the time they 
hammered away at the problems of human government, 
looking specially to colonial conditions. They even asked me 
to arrange with the chief steward for all three of us to have 
our meals at the same table in the saloon. 

Many passages in their endless talks 1 can still recall. Vova's 
mind worked in a methodical kind of way. When he had 
heard something that interested him, he liked to take leisure 
for reflection, and then to come back at his informant with 
cross-examination and criticism. This is how he treated 
Midhurst's Tanganyika story. The next morning Vova and 
I were leaning over, the side watching a school of porpoises 
at their antics, when Midhurst happened along and joined us. 
Sure enough, after a brief allowance for preliminary civilities, 
Vova moved to the attack. 
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"I should just like to fill in the picture you were giving us 
yesterday with a few more details, Mr. Midhurst, if I may. 
Those native authorities, with their treasuries and courts and 
so on — does their establishment constitute what you call the 
system of indirect rule?" 

"In effect, it does," Midhurst answered. "Though, mind 
you, Cameron himself didn't like the term indirect rule and 
avoided it as far as he could. A native authority — we always 
call it N.A. in the service— is just an organ of local government. 
It takes the form I was describing yesterday only because 
we've tried to simplify the machinery of local government to 
a point at which it can be worked by a society in the tribal 
stage." 

"And this system which I must not call indirect rule — is 
it typical of British policy throughout tropical Africa?" 

"Generally speaking, yes. Of course, N.A.s dilfer consider- 
ably in both structure and function in different dependencies. 
In Kenya, for instance, white officials act as the chairmen of 
N.A.s, and have certain overriding powers. In the Gold Coast, 
on the other hand, the native 'states' claim to be autonomous, 
and acknowledge as restrictions on their independence only 
the various treaty engagements on which they voluntarily 
agreed with the British Crown a hundred years ago. And 
there are other forms intermediate between these extremes. 
But broadly speaking some form of N.A. is the organ of local 
government in native areas under British control." 

"And what," asked Vova, "is to become of these N.A.s in 
the end?" 

"God knows," said Midhurst, with something between a 
snort and a sigh. What meaning Vova attached to this odd 
noise I don't know. For my own part I saw well enough that, 
being interpreted, it signified 'Don't for heaven's sake expect 
me to speculate about the ultimate aims of British policy.' 

Vova was not in the least put out. "Are they intended," 
he plodded on, "to become integral units in a self-governing 
federation, like our village Soviets?"' 

"Really, I've no idea. There has naturally been a good 
deal of chat among the pundits . i ." 

"And, like most British political discussions, it did little 
but reinforce the arguments for maintaining the existing 
position indefinitely. Yes?" 

Midhurst laughed. "Well, perhaps you're not far out," he 
replied. "Hailey has a passage about this somewhere. I suppose 
the Colonial Office has introduced you to his vast tome?" 
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I hastened to Reassure him. "Vova's the only man in the 
world who has read it from cover to cover within a week," I 

"What is more," added Vova mischievously, "I have built 
a little shrine for the African Survey in my cabin. Have I 
not, John? And at the going down of the sun and in the 
morning I kneel before it. Do I not, John?" He- released 
his most Muscovite smile. 

"To be quite frank," Midhurst continued, "Hailey comes 
to much the same conclusion as some of the croakers among 
my colleagues. His language is more diplomatic than theirs, 
but he admits we're getting into something of a jam. In 
fostering all these N.A.s Britain is promoting a widespread 
agency of local government which sometime or other will have 
to be given a place in the political, as well as the administrative, 
structure. But how N.A.s are to be integrated with colonial 
legislatures of our present type, neither Hailey nor anyone 
else seems to know. The conclusion would appear to be 
that in the end we shall be forced to scrap either the N.A.s or 
the legislatures, or both. I need hardly add that no one 
ventures to say this out loud.". ' , lt . . 

"Is there not here another point too?" Vova asked. It is 
not a question merely of hooking up the N .A.s with the colonial 
legislatures, but also of hooking up the colonial legislatures 
with the British Government and Parliament." 
"I don't quite follow." 

"Well what I mean is this. Your system seems very 
complicated to me, but I gather that in its own territory the 
colonial legislature is the only source of law." - 

"In practice that is nearly true nowadays, Midhursi 
agreed. "But the British Parliament has quite a live power 
to legislate directly for any dependency, and the Colonial 
Office can, and occasionally still does, create law in a depen- 
dency by the issue of Orders-in-Council." 

"Yes, I see," said Vova. "And I take it that some of the 
measures passed by the official majority in a colonial legislature 
are passed at the instance of Whitehall." 

"Oh, yes." „ •• ' . . _ 

"And some of the main lines of policy which a Governor 
is expected to follow in matters of administration are laid 
down In directives proceeding from the same source." 
"Undoubtedly." . 

"Then here is my point. Even if a satisfactory method 
were found of somehow constituting the colonial legislature 
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out of the N.A.s, the African people wouki still be no nearer 
participation in a self-governing system. For control of 
policy and an overriding legislative power would remain in 
British hands." 

IT 

"The point is well taken, Mr. Korolenko," Midhurst smiled, 
"but you'll forgive me if I say it strikes me as being a trifle 
theoretical. Tt rejates to a future which we can't yet foresee 
at all plainly. Our habit is all against stretching provision 
beyond prevision. Responsible British feeling lays stress on 
the need for caution in our contacts with African peoples. 
To raise the tempo and vigour of our assistance to them beyond 
a certain level would be to cast statesmanship and scientific 
deliberation aside, and might produce a disrupting effect on 
native life. Why, only the other day Margery Perham was 
doubting whether Britain could possibly give self-government 
to Nigeria in any period short of fifty years. And Nigeria 
is a good deal more advanced than Tanganyika. Miss 
Perham, as you know, is one of the most liberal of our 
imperialists." * 

"Yes, I know Miss Perham," said Voya. 

"Have you built a shrine to her too?" 

"No, indeed; T know my place. But T study her works." 

"And pull 'em to pieces too, I'll bet. I also recall a Times 
leader, not so long ago, which spoke of tropical Africa as a 
vast continent of backward races whose future must lie, 
perhaps for centuries to come, in the guidance of Europeans'. 
Tn treating of all these remoter matters, such as the form of 
ultimate self-government which Africans may hope to enjoy, 
our magic word is Sohitur ambidando. We aren't young 
men in a hurry." 

"Surely all that is rather pre-Singapore stuff," Vova rejoined. 
"The question you are faced with to-day is how British Africa 
is to survive in a world which has destroyed British Malaya. 
The answer cannot possibly be 'By following the methods 
that were adopted in Malaya.' Yet what you are now saying 
is precisely what your Far Eastern colleagues were saying 
right up to the very end. The radical failure of the British 
there consisted, it seems to me, in the notion that thev could 
govern and defend the country without the active collaboration 
of its Asiatic inhabitants. If \ am right, does it not follow 
that the pressing problem for your officials in Africa is how 
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to secure the active collaboration of Africans? And is not 
such collaboration closely bound up with a movement towards 
African self-government? So, although you demur, 1 cannot 
help insisting that the precise form's which that movement is 
to take are a mattes not merely of practical politics, but even of 
immediate urgency. Unless, .of course, you are content 
simply to repeat in Africa your Malayan experience. By the 
way, are you 'content with that?" 

Midhurst scowled at this impertinence, but made no reply. 
"No?" Vova concluded. "Then surely you will agree that 
African self-government, even in its incomplete stages, touches 
both the relation between N.A. and legislative council, and that 
between legislative council and Westminster?" 

Midhurst gave a curt nod. He obviously felt little relish 
for the course the talk was .raking. 

"Then, please, Mr. Midhurst," Vova continued, "do not 
dismiss as Utopian even fairly large changes in the status of 
Africans. Utopia — have I read this somewhere? — is a project 
which imperialists repudiate with scorn while it could save 
their bacon, and then scramble to adopt after they have let 
their bacon burn to a cinder. That is very naughty, is it not? 
ut 1 linci it also amusing, with more than a grain of truth." 
"Oh, damned funny," said Midhurst gloomily. 
"You must forgive a soviet observer" — Vova put on his 
most ingratiating voice— "if he notices something a little 
prim in this British hesitancy and deliberation. As the pace 
of social progress in British colonies "appears to him tardy 
beyond the dreams of snails, he cannot help smiling inwardly 
at your soul-searching fear of exceeding the speed-limit. He 
may even explain it to himself as grounded in some unacknow- 
ledged desire of yours to prolong the imperial occupation of 
African lands. He will in any case be acutely aware that some 
fifteen years were the period needed to raise the once-colonial 
areas in his own country to full and equal membership of the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. We did not talk to the 
Tadjiks and the Uzbeks about centuries of Russian tutelage." 
"■ What did you talk to them about? " - 
"Ah, one day I hope to teli you that whole story. For 
the present I merely want to suggest that the British fear of 
social change in the colonies ignores not only the case of Malaya 
but also the case of the U.S.S.R. I could give you many 
illustrations from soviet experience to show that what creates 
painful stresses and strains in social fife and disrupts, its 
unity is not change as such, or even rapidity of change, but 
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only unevenness of change. Suppose you subject the minera 
resources of a country to intensive development without pro- 
viding for corresponding advances in agriculture and in manu- 
facturing industry. Why, then you had certainly better look 
out for trouble. I gather that this is what has happened in 
Northern Rhodesia, and their trouble now seems to be with 
them all right. Trouble, of course, is equally likely if the 
practical and productive life of a society is revolutionised 
without any systematic effort to enlarge the means of popular 
.knowledge and to adapt the forms of artistic and emotional 
expression. 

"But if social change is co-ordinated so as to provide for 
these reciprocal balances over the whole range of man's 
associated life, there is no known limit to the rate at which 
it may take place without causing disruption. This is not 
to say that the maximum rate is always and everywhere the 
optimum rate. No doubt, except in crises of the utmost 
urgency, the optimum rate may remain partly at least a matter 
of taste. But it does mean that the speed-limit, and in practice 
of course there always is one, is set not by psychological or 
cultural difficulties of adjustment, but by administrative and 
technical difficulties of carrying the material alterations into 
effect. Among the administrative difficulties we may count 
the obstruction of vested- interests. 

"Your British custom, I fancy, is to conceive of social 
equilibrium as a static condition. But there are many situa- 
tions in which balance and movement go hand in hand. 
Balance, as in a spinning top, may quite well assume dynamic 
forms. It may persist unbroken through large-scale and 
rapid historical changes, so long as modification of one factor 
in the balance is not allowed to outstrip modification of the 
other factors. It is not even true that the slower one marches, 
the easier it becomes to keep step. The one essential thing is 
that the movements of all the social variables involved should 
be suitably geared to one another." 

"I should like to hear more about this sometime," Midhurst 
said with a tinge of irony. "But for our present purpose — 
er— aren't we getting rather far afield?" 

"I am so sorry," Vova replied. "It is a bad habit of 
mine to digress. You led jne astray by suggesting that the 
question of African political responsibility was a sleeping dog 
which could be left to lie for another hundred years or so. 
Let us return to indirect rule. I have one last query for you 
on that. How does it work out in the economic sphere? 
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Does the N.A. play any part in organising the people as pro- 
ducers or as consumers? Or is it concerned with them merely 
in their civic capacity as members of the tribe?" 



in 

"H'm, that's a bit of a teaser. Let me think a moment. 
Yes . . . Well, in the first place, Cameron used to insist that 
N.A.s should never concern themselves with production, 
marketing, or trade. And it can't be said that there has been 
any general or consistent policy of extending their authority 
to such matters. But somehow, in a haphazard kind of way, 
they do tend to get mixed up in them. A good example is 
the story of the Chagga coffee- growers. Can you bear it?" 

"Please. I anv afraid I do not even know who the Chagga 
are." 

"Well, they're a tribe living on the slopes of Mount Kili- 
manjaro in a district which the Germans had successfully 
developed for coffee-growing. When th^ German planters 
were packed off home at the end of the last war, large numbers 
f Chagga who had worked for wages on the plantations set 
as coffee-growers on their own account. They disposed 
their crop to Indian storekeepers, who acted as middlemen 
king the grower with the export market. In one sense the 
industry developed into quite a large-scale affair. At its 
peak some 30,000 members of the tribe were engaged in it. 
But none of them was by our standards a large-scale grower. 

"The Chagga coffee-growers were primarily subsistence 
farmers. Coffee was for them a useful cash crop, filling much 
he same purpose in their lives as work for wages had filled 
'hile the Germans were still with them— that is to, say, it 
ovided them with the modest purchasing power needed for 
, few consumption goods, and perhaps a little schooling, 
:edical treatment, or witchcraft. But they did much better 
ut of coffee-growing than out of wage-service, since it brought 
" em more money at less cost in time, energy, and psychological 
train. You can get an idea of the scale of the thing from the 
fact that until the great slump cut coffee prices in half, the 
average sum growers received for their coffee each year was 
out £4." 

"How long would it have taken to earn that sum in wages?" 
sked Vova. 

"Oh, the best part of a year. You can reckon the average 
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agricultural wage in Tanganyika at 85. 6d. to \0s. for a thirty- 
day ticket at that time. So the first part of the picture is bright 
enough. The Chagga growers were organised in some thirty 
primary groups, and these in turn were federated in a body 
known as the K.N.P.A. (Kilimanjaro Native Planters' Associa- 
tion). The Director of Agriculture kept on reporting that 
the K.N.P.A. coifce was of quite as high a quality as the 
coffee grown by Europeans. This means something when you 
remember that the Chagga co-ops were responsible not for 
the growing alone, but also for pulping, drying, fermenting, 
and grading. On the whole, the movement was probably one 
of the most promising examples of spontaneous democratic 
mass-activity that modern Africa has to show. The* trotfble 
was that its very success made enemies for it among the white 
settlers." " : . 

"I thought the white settlers had been packed off to 
Germany," said Vova. 

"At first, yes. But when the Germans were thrown out 
after the war, their estates were simply sold by auction to the 
highest bidders, (jf these some were British, some Boers 
from South Africa, some Indian, some Greek, and so on. 
Moreover, by 1925 the embargo on land-holding by Germans 
was withdrawn, and after that quite a number of the original 
plantation owners came back. By 1935 there were nearly 
3,000 Germans in Tanganyika out of a total white population 
of 8,500." 

"It sounds a pretty mixed crowd," Vova commented. 
"But why should they object to the K.N.P.A.?" 

"Well, there you have the colour bar at work, I'm afraid," 
answered Midhurst. "You see, the white settlers in the 
next-door colony of Kenya had jobbed their Government 
into banning coffee-growing by Africans. The Kenya settlers 
thought their own position would be strengthened if their 
opposite numbers in Tanganyika enjoyed a similar monopoly. 
So they put the point to the Tanganyika settlers, at the same 
time offering some useful. hints about the tactics which had 
proved effective in their own case. The Tanganyika gang, 
nothing loath, moved smartly into action. This was in 1925, 
and it so chanced that Cameron had just arrived as Governor. 
He not only turned down the settlers' demands, but actively 
helped the Chagga to develop the K.N.P.A., now in the fourth 
year of its life. In this way he put native coffee-growing on a 
sounder basis than ever before. 

"It was a good deed, but done unfortunately in a naughty 
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world. It made the settlers of every shade of white all over 
East Africa see every shade of red. They would have burnt 
Cameron at the stake with the greatest joy. For several 
years the K.N.P.A. nourished like the green bay tree. 

" But Cameron was not the only immigrant into Tanganyika 
in 1925. The Germans too came trickling back from that 
year onwards. And they proved, in this particular matter, 
even stouter allies of the settler party than Cameron was of 
the Chagga. The settlers, thus reinforced, determined to 
torpedo the K.N.P.A., Cameron or no Cameron. Various 
things began to happen. White officials who had the confi- 
dence of the tribe and had helped to put K.N.P.A. on its feet, 
were opportunely transferred elsewhere. The Indian store- 
keepers, who had originally served as the marketing channel 
for Chagga coffee, and to whom K.N.P.A. therefore appeared 
to be acting in restraint of" trade, started offering inducements 
to all and sundry to sell coffee to them again instead of to 
K.N.P.A. Members of the K.N.P.A. managing committee 
were suborned and corrupted. One of them, so it was said, 
absconded with £1,000 of K.N.P.A. money, though he was 
never put on trial. A small class of professional coffee- 
stealers mysteriously came into being. The tide of confidence 
in K.N.P.A. turned to the ebb. By 1929 half the crop was 
being sold outside to other agencies. The next year K.N.P.A. 
I piled up on the rocks, and an official receiver was put in." 



IV 

"And was that the signal for the Government to prohibit 
coffee-growing by natives?" 

"No, it didn't retreat as far as that," Midhurst replied. 
"But it did retreat. Its first idea was to set up a Government 
marketing agency for the handling of all coffee, whether 
grown by Africans or by Europeans. But ihis came to grief 
because the white settlers stubbornly refused to come into any 
sort of organisation on equal terms with Africans. As the 
mandate forbade legal discrimination on grounds of 'race, 
something of a deadlock seemed to have been reached. 

"This carries the tale as far as 1931 — I hope it isn't getting 
too involved — and now the situation changes in two ways, 
both unfavourable to the Chagga. First Cameron leaves, 
promoted to govern Nigeria; and next, the great slump hits 
Tanganyika good and hard. K.N.P.A. is officially 'reorgan- 
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ised,' or in other words forced to transform itself into 
K.N.C.U. (Kilimanjaro Native Co-operative Union). The 
term 'co-op' in this connection has always seemed to me 
a little loose, since K.N.C.U. was from the first controlled by 
a Government-appointed European manager at a salary of 
£700 a year. Incidentally, the salary paid to the chairman of 
the democratically elected management committee of K.N.P.A. 
had been £120." 

"I take it that he was an African?" 

"You're right, he was. And again, all native coffee- 
growers were compelled by law to sell their coffee to K.N.C.U. 
— which was another reason why it didn't strike me as being 
very genuinely co-operative." 

"How did they manage to apply compulsion to native 
coffee-growers without applying it to Europeans in the same 
line of business?" Vova asked. 

"Ah, now in answering that question we come to the 
answer to your main question about how N.A.s link up with 
economic organisation. It was done by telling the Chagga 
N.A. to issue an order obliging all members of the tribe who 
grew coffee to sell their crop to K.N.C.U." 

"But docs that comply with the mandate — I mean with the 
requirement about not discriminating legally against Africans?" 

"No, as it happens, it doesn't. I can tell you that, because 
later on the point was argued in my court, and I had to give 
a judgment on it. But I suppose the administration was a 
bit desperate at the time, and felt there was nothing for it 
but to take a chance." 

"In a case like this," Vova urged, "indirect rule seems 
rather inconvenient. Would it not have been easier for the 
government to have issued the order itself, instead of using 
the N.A. as its mouthpiece?" 

"But the N.A. is the government, or rather part of the 
machinery of government. It is the normal channel of 
communication between the Governor and the tribcspeople." 

"Was the N.A. then quite compliant? Was it willing to 
assist the white man in the struggle against the true co-opera- 
tive movement of its own people?" 

"It may seem unlikely," was Midhurst's reply, "but it 
was. You see, the great crime of K.N.PA., in the eyes of the 
Chagga chiefs, was that it offered the natural leaders of the 
people employment which carried higher pay, prestige, and 
social utility than the jobs the chiefs themselves were doing. 
Consequcntlv, the incidence of nasal dislocation amongst the 
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traditional leaders was high, and they were not at all averse 
from doing the coffee-growers' democracy any damage they 
could. By lining up with the white man's government and 
allowing themselves to be used as a key point in its coercive 
machinery, the chiefs thought, perhaps rather naively, that they 
were asserting their own authority over the coffee-growers' 
organisation." > 

"I began listening to this story as a mild social drama," 
said Vova. "I see now that its interest is less dramatic 
than musical. Not even your own Elgar could have con- 
trived more enigmatic variations on a chosen theme. You 
start with a discord involving colour privilege. The white 
planters, hungry for monopoly, set out to break their black 
competitors, while the white government stands by the blacks 
i the 'no racial discrimination' ticket. You end with 
lother discord involving a conflict of classes \*ithin the tribe, 
he protagonists are now the tribal reactionaries (the N.A.) 
versus the African progressives (the popular leadership of 
associated coffee-growers). Planters and government, 
a gradual diminuendo, have faded out." 
"True," Midhurst replied. "But all the same, the white 
-nters have effected their main purpose. Certainly they 
ave not managed to get native coffee-growing made illegal; 
they have failed to cut the whole trouble at the roots. But 
they have broken the democratic movement, and they have 
put a stranglehold on native coffee at the point of marketing 
— a second-best perhaps, compared with the point of produc- 
tion, but it will serve." 

"Yes, I see," Vova said. "And the government, for its 
irt, though silently conceding the substance of the planters' 
demands, is not obliged openly to acknowledge defeat at. their 
hands, or even to recant explicitly its nominal principle of 
no discrimination. And henceforward it can represent the 
entire issue as a mere squabble between different groups of 
natives, a little matter of intra-tribal discipline. It is a happy 
ending for the whites. But it looks rather a Machiavellian 
piece of work." 

v 

"You'd better hear the finish before making up your mind 
on that," Midhurst answered. "Look at the position in, 
say, 1932 from the point of view of the Chagga growers. 
The particular local white officials in whom they happened to 
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feel a special trust have gone. The Governor who had stood 
up for them has also gone. Their own democratic organisa- 
tion, though by no means dead, has been prematurely buried. 
In their capacity of producers they have been brought under 
the authoritarian control of a European marketing-manager 
and an angry and jealous N.A. Simultaneously the great 
slump has struck, and the average sum received by growers 
has sagged from the 80.y. of the palmy days of freedom to a 
wretched 56s. €d. (By 1935 it will have' crashed to 21s. td.) 

"The growers, humanly enough, connect the drop in their 
income with the loss of their free-running K.N.P.A. In 
this they arc no doubt unscientific. And 1 suppose it's quite 
likely that K.N.P.A. would have foundered in the great slump, 
white settlers or no white settlers. Still, we shall all under- 
stand and sympathise with them when they start holding 
public meeting to express their widespread discontent, and 
to call for the exhumation and resurrection of their now 
beatified K.N.P.A. 

'•The N.A. counters all this by flatly banning the meetings, 
which are nevertheless held. It then arrests, convicts, and 
imprisons a number of the organisers. The confusion and the 
rancour deepen. The European marketing-manager boycotts 
the coffee of a local society which has been indiscreet enough 
to elect an anti-N.A. committee. One of the chiefs kills his 
brother who has 'gone over' to the democratic side. 

"I'm telescoping all this a good deal, of course. Events 
I've outlined in a sentence or two were actually spread out 
over several years. Anyhow, by the middle of 1937 both the 
N.A. and the colonial government had come to be regarded 
with open hatred and contempt by the mass of the tribespeople, 
including even the women, who normally steer clear of public 
affairs. So much so that the district officer, " still uneasy 
although the whole recognised democratic leadership was 
now under lock and key, felt the need of some striking and 
exceptional step. He urged the Governor to pay an official 
visit to the coffee-growing area, and address a formal gathering 
of the tribe. 

"The Governor came and, sad to relate, proved a complete 
flop. Soon after his visit, another prohibited meeting of 
coffee-growers was held, at which it was decided to close the 
store belonging to K.N.C.U. The next morning N.A. police 
were on the spot to open it again — by force. That night an 
excited crowd burned it to the ground. The government at 
once chartered all available aeroplanes, and flew troops to 
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the scene, drawing on resources as far afield as Nairobi. The 
Chagga offered no resistance. A further 200 of their number 
were gaoled or fined. Since then things have been quieter." 

"That is an illuminating story indeed," said Vova. "I 
am greatly obliged tcryou. But I judge from some of your 
phrases that you do not regard it as altogether creditable." 

"I think it's a damned bad show all round," replied Mid- 
hurst with emphasis. "That wide, spontaneous co-operation 
of the Chagga started as one of the most hopeful democratic 
movements of this generation in the whole length and breadth 
of Africa. And the best we can do with it is to send it up in 
flames, ruined." 

"Yes,"' Vova agreed, "it seems a pity that such fine blossom 
should bear so little fruit. Yet really there is a pathetic 
inevitability in the whole sequence, is there not? If your 
people had honestly wanted to give K.N.P.A. its head, would 
they not have had to scrap the Chagga N.A. and liquidate 
the white settler, too? And then there was the great slump. 
Long life and happiness for bodies like K.N.P.A. depend 
on your abolishing world-wide economic blizzards, or at least 
on your giving the Chagga adequate shelter from them. But 
your administrators seem unaccustomed to thinking in such 
terms. So I suggest that if K.N.P.A. had not fizzled out the 
way it did, why, it would just have fizzled out some other 
way." 

"Well, you may be right. Native co-ops, I admit,, are 
tender growths. But . . ." 



VI 

" Mr. Midhurst," Vova burst in, "would you object if 1 told 
yoy what I think?" 

"On the contrary," Midhurst answered with a broad smile, 
"I should object to your telling me anything else. Why do 
you ask?" 

"Because I have observed that nothing is more bitterly 
resented by Englishmen of the ruling class than candour in 
the discussion of politics or religion." 

Midhurst laughed outright at this. "Then please put me 
down as an honorary proletarian," he said. "For heaven's 
sake say any mortal thing that's on your mind. I shan't care 
a tuppenny damn, whatever it is." 

"I hope you will not regret having licensed me," Vova 
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replied, laughing too. "Well, I take the plunge. What 
strikes, me at once is that the official behaviour in the Chagga 
affair was essentially aimless. In fact, aimlessness seems to 
be the main characteristic of the whole scheme of indirect 
rule, and even of your conception of trusteeship itself. 

"Your Chagga position could hardly have cropped up in 
just that form in my country. But we have troubles of our 
own which resemble it in some ways. For instance, we arc 
very familiar with conflicts between reactionary traditional 
tribal authorities and native leaders of newer and mofe pro- 
gressive organisations. And we often deal with them just 
as waste fully and unintelligently as your people dealt with the 
Chagga. There is this difference, however. Our blunders do 
not arise because we arc ignorant of what we want to do. 

"I had an idea that British colonial administrators were 
students of Aristotle, or at any rate fellow-travellers with Dr. 
Joad. We in the Soviet Union seldom enjoy such advantages, 
but we are nevertheless better Aristotelians than you. At least 
we have not forgotten that human conduct is directed to ends ; 
that these ends are not independent of one another; that 
there is a final end to which all others are subordinate; and 
that the art or science which undertakes to realise the final 
end is Politics, the social art or the social science. 

"For ourselves we have already discovered and defined 
this final end. Put very briefly and crudely, it is complete 
political, economic, and social equality among a population 
of nearly 200 millions, comprising nearly 200 distinct ethnical 
groups in widely different phases of culture. The soviet 
government, therefore, is obliged to conceive its task as the 
building of a new civilisation — a civilisation which we, in our 
curious jargon, call socialist. This in turn means enrolling 
for the labour of construction millions of men and women of 
different talents, temperaments, and training; it means guidjng 
them to recast the economic and social life of the entire 
community, and in recasting it to change in many far- 
reaching ways their own habits, occupations, beliefs, and 
desires." 

"I hope that later on you will tell us something about the 
efforts you have made towards this final end." 

"You are very kind. At the moment, however, I simply 
point out that our having chosen and defined that end greatly 
simplifies for us the problem of choosing between other ends 
which arc subordinate to it. 1 

"Take your Chagga situation as an example. Here there 
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were at least four distinct ends striving with varying degrees of 
vigour for realisation. One was the claim of the European 
settlers to be treated as an exclusive group entitled to certain 
monopolistic privileges. Another was the freedom of certain 
African producers to associate spontaneously in a co-operative 
business enterprise. A third was the official preference 
for avoiding open and acknowledged racial discrimination. 
And the fourth was, the official inclination to maintain the 
authority of the Chagga N.A. in the general interests of the 
policy of indirect rule. 

' "Now a soviet administrator would have no difficulty at 
all with what I may call the theoretical aspect of the problem 
thus presented. Tie would refer each of the four ends to his 
final end, and decide which of them was compatible with it 
and which not. The incompatibles he would reject out of 
hand ; and the compatibles he would rank in an order of prece- 
dence on a scale ranging from positive furtherance of the final 
end to mere non-repugnance to it. His practical problem 
would then be to assist the realisation of the compatibles in 
accordance with this scheme of priorities. 

"For a British administrator no. part of such a process is 
possible, simply because he has no final end in terms of which 
subordinate ends can be valued. All ends therefore remain, 
from his standpoint, shecrly incommensurable, and there 
can be no intrinsic grounds on which he should prefer one 
to another. But since practical exigencies compel him to 
adopt some scheme of priorities, the one he actually follows 
is determined by purely external and opportunist considera- 
tions, such as the line of least resistance, and so on. Hence 
the impression which British administrative practice so strongly 
conveys of lack of principle — of being ready to behave in any 
way whatever, not excluding the most shameful and the least 
consistent with solemn declarations, provided it yields the 
minimum of all-round friction and disturbance." 

"I don't want to interrupt your flow, Mr. Korolenko," 
Midhurst put in, "but wouldn't Aristotle feel bound to remind 
you that, in charging the British administrator with want of a 
final end, you are speaking somewhat loosely? All human 
behaviour he would say, wouldn't he, is in fact determined 
by reference to some final end or other?" 

"Of course, yes. You are perfectly right. The real 
question is: What is the concealed final end that operates 
to produce the appearance of aimlessness? What is the un- 
stated major premise on which British official thinking about 
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colonial affairs depends, and why does it express itself in 
policies that seem to exhibit no coherent principle?" 

"Well," challenged Midhurst, "what is this mysterious x? 
Have you got a hunch?" 



vn 

"There is no great mystery about it really," was Vova's 
answer. "If it appears to work in a mysterious way, that is 
simply because it governs your colonial policy without being 
concerned with conditions inside your colonics. I suggest 
that the British colonial system has always been and still is 
fundamentally uninterested in the internal state of social 
health among colonial peoples. Your empire is a trading 
empire. Your dominant interest in the countries of which 
you make imperial use is the extra-territorial rights that you 
have carved out for yourselves there — the iron frame within 
which trade (and latterly industry as well) could be preferen- 
tially carried on. To the problems of the various societies 
among whom that trade and that industry went forward your 
attitude has been one of superb indifference. 

"Please do not think that any moral reproof is implied 
here. 1 am discussing the psychology of imperialism, not 
its ethics, and my submission is that what lies at the root of 
all your colonial dealings and gives them a certain consistency, 
beneath their superficial opportunism, is the conception of 
extra-tcrritoriality. 

"This means that China, Persia, Egypt, Iraq, are the 
prototypes of British colonies! 1 Your basic formula for 
empire is concessions, foreign settlements, extra-territorial 
rights. Administrative responsibility you avoid as far as 
possible, and when you assume it, you do so with reluctance 
and for the primary purpose of creating stable economic and 

1 Vova is evidently describing the actual behaviour of British 
■agents, official and unofficial, in these countries, and not the legal 
basis of that behaviour. 

Thus his judgment is not necessarily invalidated by the fact that 
on January llth, 1943, Britain formally abrogated the treaties with 
China wjiich had given legal expression to British extra-territorial 
rights there. The legal basis of British dealings with the Chinese is 
changed ; how Tar the character of the dealings themselves will 
change remains to be seen. 

It may be recalled here that extra-territorial rights in China had 
been relinquished as long ago as 1930 by the U.S.S.R., Germany, 
and I Bolivia Finland ' Greece . Czechoslovakia, Persia, Mexico 
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political conditions for profit-earning co-operation between 
British capital and native labour and natural resources. In 
tropical Africa you have added administration to your other 
worries in just this way. But the dependencies which you 
actually govern are secondary forms derived from the extra- 
territorial prototype to meet special circumstance?;. Govern- 
ment is conceived as a regrettable but sometimes necessary 
outgrowth from cxtra-territoriality, and is felt as something 
whose scope it is always advisable to restrict to the minimum. 

"I think this hypothesis is capable of accounting for all the 
characteristic features of British imperialism. First of all, 
your fondness -for working through native rulers — Malayan 
sultans, Indian princes, African chiefs, and so on. Then what 
to soviet eyes is your incredible aloofness from the native 
peoples, your lack of contact with them beyond what is 
involved in the master -servant relation, the absence in you 
of any active sense of responsibility for their troubles, your 
lack of free and equal community with them, and of any 
impulse to establish it. Next, your inability to lead them 
towards nationhood, or to conceive that native self-government 
could be in any realistic sense an advantage either for them or 
for you. 

"Again the grotesque discrepancy between your paper 
principle of 'no racial discrimination' and your extremely 
thorough practical elaboration of the colour bar in industry, 
trade, law, education, public and social services, property 
ownership, political representation, and entry into govern- 
ment service. Yet again your anxiety that natives should 
develop on their own lines, in order that they may become 
good Africans and not bad Europeans, as though there were 
some sinister peril in making them the heirs of an ecumenical 
civilisation. And finally your shrinking from any positive 
or constructive role in colonial affairs, your profound convic- 
tion that the art of government consists in bringing about 
some kind of balance of pre-existing social forces and interests, 
while declining all effort to impart a consciously chosen 
direction to the social process as a whole." 



vnr 

"Just a moment, please," Midhurst put in. "You say that 
we have no active sense of responsibility for the troubles ot 
native peoples. Does this mean you consider the principle 
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of trusteeship, which we like to think of as the foundation 
of our colonial policy, to represent a fraudulent claim on our 
part?" 

Vova made a deprecating gesture. "Fraudulent is a very 
damaging term, is it not? No. I should relate the trustee- 
ship principle to the cxtra-territoriality principle in this way. 
Trusteeship arises as a secondary feature of policy in what 1 
called the secorfdary type of dependency — the type of depen- 
dency, I mean, in which you do assume direct administrative 
responsibility. Let me illustrate. 

"In the last two or three generations Britain, and indeed 
every advanced country, has been driven to introduce universal 
compulsory education, a complicated system of social insur- 
ance, and a wide range of social services, in order to maintain 
the working population at the level of technical efficiency 
required to enable the ruling groups to pursue the art of power 
politics with some hope of success. In the same way and for 
very similar reasons there comes a stage, as world economic 
relations grow more closely integrated, when even the iron 
frame in the colonies has to be padded and upholstered a 
little, if the natives who toil within it are to be kept sweet and 
made competent to carry out the technical tasks which world 
economy imposes on them. 

"Naturally enough, the standards observed in colonial 
areas are less exacting than those in metropolitan areas. 
Education in the colonies is "not compulsory, and it is far from 
being universal; the social services and public utilities are 
incomplete and fragmentary in the extreme." 

"Do you wish to write off the' work of our missionary 
societies in the educational field, our medical missions, our 
departments of Public Health, Veterinary departments, 
Agricultural departments, and so on?" 

"Not at all," Vova proceeded. "All this certainly repre- 
sents in the aggregate a considerable human effort, and it has 
certainly helped the people whom it was meant to help. If 
you wish to indulge in a little national self-congratulation 
about it, please do not let me deter you. You should not, 
however, expect soviet observers to be particularly impressed, 
since in my country constructive human effort is of a different 
order of magnitude. You measure your social advance in 
yards, feet, and inches; we measure ours in light-years. 

"In trying to appraise your whole colonial situation, one 
has to see this trusteeship question in proportion. To begin 
with, the zone of the effective operation of trusteeship is 
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evidently small by comparison with the total social area 
involved; your trusteeship measures actually touch only a. 
little minority of the population. The indices of literacy and 
of infant mortality, to take two examples at random, arc 
enough to show that. 

"Secondly, for some months even after the present war had 
started, you were still clinging desperately to the principle 
that each dependency should be self-supporting from the 
standpoint of public finance. This means that until the early 
summer of 1940 you were committed to a mainly negative 
and passive interpretation of trusteeship. Well, that sort of 
atomic self-sufficiency has now been abandoned — nominally. 
Your authorities announced in 1940 that financial assistance 
for development and welfare schemes in the colonies would 
be granted up to a maximum of £5 million a year. What is 
the total population of your dependent empire?" 

"I don't remember the exact figures," Midhurst answered. 
"Somewhere about 60 million, 1 should guess." 

"Then the British government has now stated its readiness 
to spend Is. 8d. per colonial head per year on implementing 
the trusteeship principle. But in practice it does not do this. 
My Economist records that the total financial assistance given 
to the colonies under the new scheme was just oyer £800,000 
up to the end of 1941 — about one-tenth of what should have 
been spent if the rate of £5 millions a, year was being 
maiatained. 

"In other words, on your new 'activist' interpretation of 
trusteeship, you have allocated from central funds over a 
year a-nd a half about 3d. per head of the colonial population 
for welfare and development, This effective rate of 2d. a 
year does not suggest that the improvement in conditions at 
the colonial end is likely to be very striking. Nor docs it 
present the people and government of Britain to the mind's 
eye as a forceful and resolute group, determined to live up to 
their declarations on trusteeship or perish in the attempt. 
The Economist mentions, by the way, that the chairman of 
the committee which settles these allocations has another 
, full-time job, and can spare only an hour a week to the 
committee's business." 

"Ah," was Midhurst's comment, "you mustn't believe all 
you read in the newspapers, you know." 
| "Has not the Economist a reputation for accuracy?" 

"Well, I suppose it's fairly reliable on points of fact. Its 
views are sometimes pretty erratic." 
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"I am not concerned with its views. If its version of the 
-facts is accurate, those responsible for the administration of 
the Colonial Development and Welfare Act arc, according to 
soviet notions, wreckers and saboteurs. In my country 
they would be arrested, put on trial, and if convicted sentenced 
to a fair slice of imprisonment. With you, however, they 
remain undisturbed in posts of consideration and influence, 
■ and apparently give satisfaction to the highest authorities. 
We in the Soviet Union would infer from this that the highest 
authorities are themselves wreckers in spirit, so far as trustee- 
Ship is concerned. But then we have been brought up to 
expect a pretty strict correspondence between the declarations 
of the authorities and their actual policy, and also between 
their policy and the behaviour of subordinate officials. Does 
that seem to you very naive of us?" 

"I should have thought the attitude likely to lead to a 
certai n disenchantment." 

" But seriously, Mr. Midhurst. This is one of the greatest 
differences that I notice between the mental climate of your 
country and mine. When Stalin speaks, he appears as just 
one of ourselves telling us simply and straightforwardly some- 
thing he wants us to know. , When I listen to your political 
leaders, 1 feel that I am intercepting a number of code messages 
to which I lack the key. People applaud fine sentiments, 
but no one seems to mind at all whether or not the plain 
meaning of what is said tallies with the actual substance 
of what is done. That makes me feel that the real meaning of 
what is said cannot be its obvious surface meaning." 

"The old yarn about British hypocrisy again, eh?" Midhurst 
grunted. 

IX 

Vova smiled. "Oh, no, I am trying to track down some- 
thing more deep-seated than hypocrisy. However, we had 
better not go into that now. 1 My main point is that, in con- 
sidering the practical significance of the trusteeship principle, 
one has to remember first that its benefits extend only to a , 
small minority of the colonial population, second that it was 
a negative principle until 1940, third that, since then, your 
official agents have indeed pursued it in its positive form, but 
in a remarkably half-hearted manner and on a remarkably 
diminutive scale, and fourth that most of your unofficial 
agents, such as settlers, mine-owners, banks, and big trading 
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concerns, do not make even a pretence of pursuing it in 
either form. 

"This last matter is important, 1 think, as the great bulk of 
the active relations between your British society and the native 
societies of the colonies are conducted by these unofficial 
agents. The impact made by the officials and their policies 
is altogether less extensive, less sharp, and less continuous. 
Trusteeship, in short, is a speciality of officialdom, and is a far 
less vital influence than the unofficial economic penetration by 
which it is vigorously and often bitterly repudiated/' t 

Midhurst raised his eyebrows at this. "And what of the 
missionaries?" he asked. "I suppose you would rank them 
as unofficial agents. Does trusteeship mean nothing to 
them?" 

"Ah," Vova replied, "once again you recall the mission- 
aries. On the whole, they have a higher conception of trustee- 
ship and more honesty in its observance than colonial govern- 
ments, would you not agree? Certainly they must be reckoned 
in on the credit side in our calculations. But we should not 
make the mistake of double-counting. We have already made 
one entry covering their work when we spoke of education 
and medical missions. 

"I want to give you an example of the work of another 
sort of unofficial agent. I happened to see in the ship's 
library the other day a book by the ex-Chief Secretary of 
Burma. According to his account, Lower Burma was, until 
1930, a land of peasant proprietors. By 1940 more than 
two-thirds of the land had passed from the peasants into 
the hands of money-lenders, mainly Indian ; and most of 
the remaining third was heavily encumbered with debt. 
The former owners had become rent-paying tenants or 
landless labourers. ' It is estimated that to buy back the 
land that has changed hands in this way would cost some 
£37 millions. 

"The peasant owners were first driven to borrow on the 
security of their land on this disastrous scale by the great 
slump, and, may I add, by the fact that their trustees had 
taken no effective steps to protect them from the consequences 
of the slump— the same slump that got your poor Chagga 
friends into such deep water. In Burma, Indian money- 
lenders were at hand to meet the peasants' pressing needs, 
and they lent money freely at a rate of interest which seems to 
have averaged about 20 per cent. The odd thing, in the view 
of a soviet observer, is that the Indian moncy-lendets had 



previously borrowed the money from British banks in Rangoon 
at 3 per cent above bank rate. 

"The Burmese peasant did not take kindly to all this. In 
the early days of the slump, in 1931 to be exact, there was an 
agrarian revolt which the government had to put down at the 
cost of hundreds of peasant lives. Is there not some want of 
co-ordination here? Why do you British let your unofficial 
agents, the banks, take action whose consequences your official 
agents, the troops and police, are obliged to counter by shoot- 
ing down your wards, the- peasants? I do not find it easy to. 
bring any part of the process under the rubric of trusteeship." 

This was too much for Midhurst. "I don't happen," he 
said, "to have any first-hand acquaintance with the events in 
Burma. Indeed, I have only what you tell me to go on. And 
not knowing what the case for the Burma government may 
be, I don't propose to appear as its advocate. No doubt it 
has a case. I can think of several rejoinders which might be 
made. Arc you in favour of the freedom of the press?" 

Vova laughed at this abrupt transition. "J am in favour 
of what I mean by a free press," he said. "But I do not 
imagine what I mean and what you mean arc the same thing. 
I do not mean, for example, the freedom of a few rich men to 
poison and delude the minds of millions of ignorant readers." 

"Well, anyway," Midhurst went on, "a country which has 
a free press, whether in your sense or mine, must expect to 
find minority interests sometimes printing matter that the 
majority would disapprove?" 

"Yes." 

"Yet the advantage of everyone, even unpopular minorities, 
being able to speak their minds is held to outweigh the dis- 
advantage of causing occasional annoyance to the majority?" 

"I see what you are getting at." 

"Well, in the same way the general advantage of having 
a free-moving banking system may outweigh the disadvantage 
of occasional misfortunes such as the one you mention." 

"I follow. The legitimate interests of bankers must not 
be interfered with, even if they entail the ruin of three-quarters 
of an entire peasant population. If such consequences fall 
within the scope of the banks' legitimate interests, one wonders 
what their illegitimate interests may be. I should have 
thought, Mr. Midhurst, the whole argument was a hundred 
years out of date. It reminds me of Lord John Russell's 
refusal to allow corn to be carried to Ireland by ships of the 
navy at the time of the Black Famine, on the ground that 
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governmental poaching on the preserves of private shipowners 
was intolerable. • 

"In my country we were lately faced with a position not 
very different from yours in Burma. We have a name for these 
loney-lendcrs, you know; we call them kulaks. What did 
do? We made it illegal for the banks to advance money to 
m, and we then proceeded to put the whole kulak class out 
business. We had many reasons for doing this, and chief 
ong them that not to have done it would have been to . 
reck our entire scheme for the industrialisation and therefore 
the defence of the country. The labour of a debt-ridden 
and dispossessed peasantry, following obsolete agricultural 
methods, could never have fed our cities and the Red Army. 

"More of the crocodile tears of your humanitarians have 
been shed over the fate of the poor kulaks than over any other 
instance of bolshevik brutality. What seems inconsistent to 
us is that these same humanitarians do not turn a hair as they 
watch, or rathe? wink at, your own people liquidating whole 
classes of peasants in Burma and Bengal. Can you blame us 
if we take the truth of the matter to be, not so much that they 
prefer humane to brutal dealing, but rather that they prefer 
bankers and money-lenders to peasants and really believe 
that the former embody higher cultural and social values? 

"If you want a -comparison between the two processes in 
terms of human suffering, I suggest that the hardships under- 
gone by your Burmese peasants are at least as great as those 
undergone by our kulaks. If one attempts a calculus ip terms 
of the greatest happiness of the greatest number, is not the 
contrast wholly in our favour? Is not the liquidation of one 
kulak better than that of forty peasants— for that is about 
the proportion involved? And you must remember that our 
methods do at least lead to a great leap in agricultural 
productivity, whereas yours invite stagnation and perpetuate 
inefficiency." 

"Forgive my butting in"— Midhurst hurriedly got his 
word in edgeways^ — "but what has all this to do with trustee- 
ship?" 

"That is, in effect, the question that I was putting to you," 
answered Vova. "I cannot myself see that it has anything 
whatever to do with trusteeship. Indeed, I was adducing the 
Burma story as evidence that over large tracts of British 
activity in colonial areas the writ of the trusteeship principle 
does not run at all." 
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X 

"Now, Mr. Midhurst, my Burma story and your Chagga 
story, together with all the other points wc have been glancing 
at as part of their context, show, I think, that trusteeship, or 
what you are now beginning to call partnership, cannot 
possibly be regarded as the primary operative principle in 
your colonial policy. It cannot be so regarded even if you 
restrict the meaning of the term ' colonial policy ' to the behav- 
iour of colonial governments and missionaries. In point of 
fact, however,' there is no warrant for such a restriction. I 
suggest that the proper operational definition of 'colonial 
policy' is the dominant trends observable in the totality of the 
relations between your British society and the societies of the 
colonies. It is in this sense that I use it. When the term is so 
used, the linkage between your colonial policy and the trustee- 
ship principle is seen to be notably insecure and erratic. 

"But the same body of evidence does support the view 
that the primary operative principle has been specially favoured 
trade based on extra-territoriality. I conclude, therefore, that 
trusteeship means to you British what it has always meant to 
the many paternal oligarchies that have invoked it since the 
time of Plato-7-Plato, who was the first thinker to speak of 
political power as a trust. It means that normally in your 
dealings with 'subject races' you have a general feeling of 
benevolence. You do not consciously desire to be brutally 
self-assertive or ruthless in exploitation. The role of kindly 
protector is part of the collective persona in the guise of 
which you as a ruling imperial group present yourselves to 
yourselves and to the world. It expresses a subjective attitude 
which may or may not be reflected in overt behaviour. It 
is only spasmodically a practical orientation ; it is all the time 
a way in which you like to be thought about by yourselves 
and by other people. 

"In practice it often does little more than cover the broad 
assumption, which you invariably make, that all backward 
peoples are automatically improved by contact with the British. 
They gain in grace, and they gain in material well-being. Of 
this you are immovably persuaded. In grace, because that 
notion gives an agreeable formulation to your tranquil sense 
of effortless superiority. The natives touch the hem of your 
imperial garment, and though virtue may go out of you, it 
damned well' flows into them. I have many times admired 
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your power of presenting even your most predatory strokes as 
virtue-transfusions from yourselves to your victims. 

"In well-being, too, you claim that the natives arc gainers. 
The claim seems to be grounded in an assumption that trade 
relations never do anyone any harm. How often have I 
heard your spokesmen repeat that, whatever charges may be 
'^veiled at British imperialism, China, India, Africa have not 
een left poorer by trading with British merchants. I find 
his remark at once curious and characteristic. In a silent 
and surreptitious way it seems to admit that there is a difference 
between the position of the British merchant and that of 
the native who trades with him. The Briton gets richer; the 
native is left not poorer. This is as close' as you ever come to 
acknowledging that the terms of trade may be favourable 
to one party and unfavourable to the other. 

"But such a possibility would at once dispose of your 
theory of automatic reciprocal advantage. No general and 
categorical judgment could be made. It would become neces- 
sary to ask whether in a given case the advantage was one-sided 
or two-sided? and the question could be settled only by an 
examination of specific transactions. 

"While it is not valid to argue that imperial trade is in 
general absolutely advantageous or absolutely disadvan- 
tageous for the native participants, it is valid to say that it is 
in general disadvantageous for them relatively to the British 
participants. The analysis of market processes 'demonstrates 
that there is no tendency for the various buyers and sellers 
to make an equal or equitable gain from the price at which 
they buy or sell. The needs, and therefore the bargaining 
strength, of those who meet in a market are never the same, 
either as between buyers and sellers, or as between buyers and 
buyers, or as between sellers and sellers. Markets, whether 
competitive or monopolist, are intrinsically unfair modes of 
distribution. Your own J. A. Hobson taught us that a long 
time ago. 

" Now the history of colonial trade affords abundant evidence 
that the terms of exchange are normally unfavourable to the 
native participant, whether he figures as buyer or as seller. 
Indeed, colonies are valued precisely because colonial trade 
can offer the imperial participant a wider margin of advantage 
andean offer it continuously over a longer period than can trade 
with sovereign, independent, and, one may add, well-armed 
countries. Orthodox British spokesmen appear to overlook all 
these points when they expatiate on the topic of trusteeship. 



"Once again, please do not mistake my meaning. I speak 
plainly, as you urged me to. But there is no suggestion of 
blame in what I say. I do not judge your purposes; I merely 
describe them as they are manifested in your behaviour. 
That behaviour, I freely admit, may have been well considered 
and appropriate for the ends you had in view. But it was not 
calculated to implant in the native peoples any powerful 
sense of social unity with yourselves. You may have been 
right to follow it; you would be wrong to feel surprised at 
Malayans not wishing to fight for you, or even at Burmese 
insisting on fighting against you. 

"Conversely, if all-empire social solidarity is what you 
want, you will have to set about getting ,it by quite different 
methods from those which you adopted in the interests of 
trade and extra-territoriality. Evidently both ends cannot be 
realised by the same means. Rulers can only win the devotion 
of the ruled by serving them and sharing power with them. 
You have not served your colonial peoples. You have used 
them and served yourselves. 

"Need I add that this is offered as a statistical judgment, 
relating to the broad direction of the group-behaviour of 
those classes in British society which have undertaken to deal 
with colonial affairs? It is consistent with the possibility that 
many individuals of British origin may have rendered selfless 
service to natives, and that the group-behaviour itself may on 
some occasions have been designed to serve them. But it 
implies that such possibilities, if they are ever actualised, take 
shape as back-eddics and cross-currents within the main stream 
of tendency. They modify its flow, but not its course." 

There was a pause. Midhurst, who had been growing 
more and more restive under Vova's interminable tirade, 
made haste to assume that the grand finale had now been 
reached. T could see that, in spite of Vova's disclaimers 
about moral condemnation, he felt he was being talked at as 
the symbol and the scapegoat of what Vova saw as the historic 
failures of British imperialism. This he was inclined to resent, 
yet at the same time he was more impressed by the gist of 
Vova's critique than he would have cared to admit. He turned 
to me with ponderous facetiousness. 

"We ought to give Mr. Korolenko a big hand," he said. 
"He's wiped the floor with us properly. But we'll have our 
revenge. One day we'll make him tell us about his soviet 
handling of these problems. Then, having listened with 
polite attention, we'll proceed to tear him into little bits." 
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CHAPTER III 

FROM EMPIRE TO DEMOCRACY 

I •. I 

The day we got in at Cape Town there was a wicked south- 
caster blowing. It blew so hard that the ship had difficulty in 
berthing. This made us late ashore, and instead of having four 
or five hours to play about in, we only just had time to get our 
things through the customs and catch the Rhodesian mail. 

As we drove up from the docks to Addericy Street, the 
"tablecloth" was hanging well down over the edge of Table 
Mountain. The swirling air was full of dust and grit, of which 
many grains made a bee-line for one's eyes and lodged there 
painfully. At the street corners powerful eddies formed which 
would catch up sheets of newspaper from the gutter and hurl 
them twenty feet aloft in a flash, or flatten them adhesively 
against a wall, as though a billsticker had pasted them there. 
For a pedestrian the price of keeping hat on head was eternai 
vigilance. The women suffered from skirt trouble, often in 
rather serious forms. 

The scramble for the train killed my plan for showing Vova 
the sights. This disappointed me-moro than him. The Cape 
peninsula is one of the few corners of the earth that can hold 
a candle to the southern shores of his native Crimea for natural 
beauty. In the Crimea he and I had first met. I remembered 
having jokingly promised then that one of these days I would 
display the glories of the Cape to his astonished gaze. My idea 
had been to drive him along the upper road past Groote Schuur 
and the lion's den, with a side-glance at Constantia, and so to 
Muizenberg for a bathe and lunch. That was all off now; 
and I was sorry. But when I told Vova that he was missing 
one of the wonders of the world, I am bound to admit he 
didn't seem to mind much. He was in no mood to feast the 
eye on scenery. For the last few days at sea he had been 
champing at the bit, and now that his feet had touched dry 
land again, he was urgent to press on with his job. 

The train journey to Bulawayo is typical of African travel 
in this — that it is long, hot, tedious, and grimy. Once the Hex 
River pass is left behind, there really is not much to keep a 
discerning eye at the window. The second day, as the train 
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was pottering through' the arid wastes of Bechuanaland, we 
all three began to get a bit prickly. Midhurst wedged himself 
into his corner and grimly settled down to work through a pile 
of novels. Vova was restless and fidgety. I had told him 
that if he was going to Rhodesia, he ought to know something 
about Rhodes. And he was .now turning over the pages of a 
biography of that hero with evident distaste. After a while 
.he cried out in an agonised kind of voice: "Why on earth do 
you people deify a robber baron like that?" and pitched the 
book across the carriage. 

Midhurst looked up in alarm. It took him a moment or 
two to grasp the situation. His eye lighted on the dust-cover 
of the rejected volume. "Are you talking of Cecil Rhodes?" 
he inquired, with an inflexion which suggested clearly that he 
expected the answer No. 

"Yes, I am," Vova replied, with vigour and defiance. 

On most days during his leave in London, Midhurst had 
spent a quarter of an hour beforelunch drinking his dry Martini 
under a bronze bust of CJ.R. in the Royal Empire Society's 
lounge, without the least feeling of discomfort. Vova's point 
of view seemed entirely novel to him. But before he could 
comment on it, the train pulled up at a wayside halt, and 
Vova jumped out to have a look round. 

There were some rather part-worn natives moving up and 
down the platform, hawking their wares — karosses made of 
the skins of wild animals, crude wood-carvings, bead orna- 
ments, and things of that kind. Vova rapidly bought a poker- 
work tortoise for a bob, and, hatless in the intense sunlight, 
his eyes screwed quaintly up against the glare, stood laughing 
and joking with the bare-backed and bare-legged bantu. A 
few moments later he was pacing up and down in earnest con- 
verse with a huge African who wore shabby European clothes. 
As they passed underneath the window of our carriage, my 
ears informed me that the African was treating Vova to a 
fairly detailed autobiographical sketch — and that he was doing 
it in fluent English. 

Nor was this lost on Midhurst. His whole body stiffened; 
all his antenna? waved with attentive suspicion. Then he 
leaned forward and tapped me on the knee. His face was 
clouded with the shadow of a fearful surmise. "My God," 
he whispered, "you don't think he'll bring that nigger in here, 
do you?" 

To Midhurst's mind the possibility was evidently more 
shocking than it seemed tb me, and .1 was ready to smile at 
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his anxiety. But I went on to reflect that I had no idea either 
how far Vova appreciated the virulence of local colour- 
prejudice, or how far he was willing to defer to it. He might 
even feel he had a duty to flout it. In my mind's eye there 
began to take shape violent and vexatious scenes, in which 
Vova's African acquaintance was beaten up by our white 
fellow-travellers, and Vova himself saved from a similar fate 
only on being taken into protective custody by the guard and 
left behind at some desolate station. 

A whistle blew. There was an answering bustle on the 
platform, and people began to climb -back into the train. 
Vova's friend hurried off to his own seat in one of the rear 
coaches. Clearly he knew his place and wasn't out to be 
cheeky. The train lurched on; and as Vova rejoined us, he 
said, with a heartiness that grated on Midhurst: "An interesting 
fellow that. He was telling me how he used to be secretary 
to one of the chiefs of the Bamangwato near Lake Ngami, 
until there was some sort of row, and the chief had him 
flogged in full diwan and driven out into'exile. He is now 
returning for the first time since his disgrace, and wondering 
what sort of reception he will get. He is on this train as far 
as Livingstone, and will then strike across country to Maung." 

"That's vary reassuring," said Midhurst, with an irony that 
Vova missed completely. 

This was as close as either of us got to reading him a lesson 
in the etiquette of dealing with natives. 



it 

My friend Ivor Jones, who met us at Bulawayo, was more 
direct. Mwanaphuti — for that turned out to be the name 
of our black fellow-passenger — came up to say good-bye to 
Vova, as their ways parted here. The pair of them stood 
talking, while the rest of us collected together our various 
items of luggage. Jones was vaguely disconcerted by the 
presence of the black man on the fringe of the group. On 
looking into the matter somewhat more closely, he found 
that Vova, to all appearances a white man, was speaking to 
the black on what were clearly familiar, and might even be 
equal, terms. The social conventions of Rhodesia stood in 
jeopardy. There was just a moment's hesitation. Then he 
strode forward, nudged Vova, drew him a little aside, and 
gave him a whispered warning not to shake hands with a native 



in so public a place as the main-line platform of Bulawayo 
station. 

At this Vova swung round and faced him squarely with a 
stare of cold fury. I began to fear a scandal even graver than 
an inter-racial handshake. But Vova's position was not easy. 
He had only just been introduced to Jones. He knew him to 
be a highly placed official of the Rhodesian railways. He 
knew too that in a general way he had offered to .act as guide 
and host to us during the next few days. Whatever the 
provocation, on a long view it was obviously bad policy to 
have a row with himin the first five minutes. With an effort 
Vova took a grip on himself. "I am sorry," he said icily. 
"I am afraid that some of your customs arc still strange to 
me. Tn my own country it would be a serious legal offence 
to give the advice ybu have just given. I must try to adjust 
myself to my new surroundings." 

He turned to take his leave of Mwanaphuti, I saw him 
raise his hand in a grave gesture of farewell. He did not 
place it in that of the African. Thus narrowly were the 
sentiments of the good people of Bulawayo preserved from 
outrage. 

I had been particularly anxious that my Russian friend 
and my Rhodesian friend should meet. Ivor and I had 
soldiered together in the last war, and I knew him for the 
bravest and the best of men. He had left his native Wales 
sometime about 1909 to seek his fortune, and to taste the 
romance of a little quiet empire-building; for in those days 
some people still pictured the empire to themselves in romantic 
colours. After various adventures he found his way into 
the railway service in the vast lands that Cecil Rhodes had 
acquired. Like so many able-bodied Rhodesians he "went 
home for the war." But when it was over, Africa claimed 
him once more, and twenty-odd years of industrious efficiency 
carried him close to the top of the tree in his chosen walk of 
life. 

My notion was that he, if anyone, would be able to exhibit 
to Vova in a favourable fight the kind of life led by the pioneer- 
ing white communities that had made their homes in Africa. 
If I understood anything of Vova, he would approach these 
immigrant Europeans with the prejudice that they were a 
peculiarly effective type of kulak, oppressing and exploiting 
the defenceless black man for selfish gain. I knew it to be 
impossible to fit Ivor at all exactly to such a formula, and I 
hoped he would prove a more attractive figure personally 



than many of the whites whom we should meet on our travels. 
Indeed, he was the chief reason why we were breaking our 
journey at Bulawayo at all. But for him, I should have been 
inclined to take Vova straight through from the Cape to 
Livingstone, for, after all, our real business began only in 
Northern Rhodesia. 

So I groaned to see how unpromising a start the acquaintance 
of these two was making. What could I do to give it a fair 
wind? Luckily recovery did not have to wait upon my 
initiative. Ivor was obviously giving no second thought to 
the incident; it was all in the day's work to him. It occurred 
to me with something of a shock that quite likely he gave 
similar instruction in the rudiments of polite manners to most 
of the raw visitors whom it fell to him, as the representative of 
White Rhodesia, to welcome. As for Midhurst, he had been 
fussing about the luggage and had noticed nothing. So, as 
wc all piled into Ivor's car to drive to our hotel, there was 
much less of constraint than I had feared. Ivor was a capital 
showman, and he babbled away so amusingly about the features 
of the town, as we shot by them, that he soon had us a!l laugh- 
ing and joking, including Vova. ( began to tell myself that 
the little affair on the platform had not been so untoward 
after all. 

Next morning after breakfast Ivor called to drive us out 
to the Matopo hills, the Rhodesian Pantheon. No one who 
visits Bulawayo is ever allowed to get away again without 
making this pilgrimage," he told us with a smile, forestalling 
our protests that we- were not rubbernecks. 

The hills are an astonishing jumble of granite tors, often 
made up of huge bare loaves of rock. They remind one of a 
heap of chippings from the workshop of some divine stone- 
mason. The folds and hollows between and among the rocky 
excrescences are covered with dark green scrub, the haunt of 
baboons and leopards. Wc saw some of the, former on the 
road. In the fiat ground where there is some depth of soil, you 
get park-like country with many fine trees. Some of it was 
marked off by Rhodes fifty years ago to be a more or less 
formal park, and at his orders many exotics, as well as indi- 
genous trees, were planted, and plenty of them are by now 
grown to great stature. Our route lay through this park, 
whose limits are marked by iron gates with massive stone 
gate-posts. I noticed that the road was sprinkled with the 
flattened corpses of chameleons. Local counterparts of the 
sparrows, rats, and hedgehogs that lie mangled on our English 
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roads in spring, they seem to be deficient in traffic sense, 
so that the petrol-driven juggernaut claims them in large 
numbers. 

Like trained tourists, we made the climb to World's View, 
and inspected the Alan Wilson memorial, where Vova scored 
a good mark by speaking his admiration of the craftsmanship 
of John Tweed's frieze. We stood by the graves of Rhodes, 
Jameson, and Coghlan, and marvelled at the principles on 
which conventional heroes are selected for canonisation. 
From this vantage-point we took photographs of the tossing 
wild scenery round about. 



in 

On our way back to Bulawayo, we stopped for lunch at a 
little lonely hotel overlooking a handsome lake. A table was 
set for us on an open verandah, and in the garden below a tame 
ostrich was scratching about much in the manner of smaller 
poultry. Midhurst, in whom the English love of animal pets 
was highly developed, could not resist the temptation to make 
what he thought suitable approaches. Ivor warned him that 
he was courting a rebuff. And indeed the results he achieved 
were insignificant. I never saw an animal more unmoved by 
the presence of man— a man, moreover, bearing bits of bread 
and lumps of sugar. Vova alone contrived to get a positive 
reaction from the bird. That was when he insisted on snapping 
its portrait, with a view, as he said, to explaining to friends 
in Russia that it was a wild ostrich that he had spent days in 
stalking. Then the creature stood still and turned a beady 
and disapproving eye on the photographer. By the time 
lunch was served, we all felt that the ostrich had been tried 
and found wanting. 

Vova,. as we sat down at table, let his eye roam appreciatively 
over the lake in front of him. "How well that sheet of water 
stands out against the parched countryside," he said. "How 
did it get there?" 

"It's one more monument to the tireless enterprise of 
Rhodes," Ivor answered. " Part of his scheme for the develop- 
ment of water supplies throughout the country. If I remember 
rightly, the dam was built after his death, out of some trust 
money that he left for the purpose," 

Knowing Vova's views on Rhodes, I thought it might be 
sater to steer the talk along more general channels. So I 
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waved an arm in a comprehensive gesture and asked: "Well, 
Vova, what do you make of it all? Are you beginning to 
get the feel of life in British Africa?" 

"I think I am making a start," Vova answered; "and,* to 
be frank, it does not greatly appeal to me. I cannot help 
feeling that our soviet arrangements are far better than yours. 
I fear you will think that self-important and conceited of me. 
Naturally, I do not mean that we have a point-for-point 
superiority throughout the whole range of policy and achieve- 
ment. Such a claim would be entirely absurd. A bare 
twenty years ago Lenin himself told us that we were a beggarly, 
uncultured people, living on a level of semi-barbarism. 'We 
should speak,' he said, 'of that semi-Asiatic cultural backward- 
ness, which wc have not yet cast off.' The casting-otf- process 
has advanced a good deal since 1921, but, as we arc well 
aware, it is still nothing like complete. In many things that 
make for the good life your best is better than our best, and 
your average may sometimes be better than our average. 
On this latter point the advantage generally appears to be 
with you if the 180 millions of the Soviet Union are compared 
with the 45 millions of Britain; and with us, if the comparison 
is between the 180 millions of the Soviet Union and the 500 
millions of the British Empire." 

"In that case," Ivor interposed, "what becomes of your 
superiority? Why, at any rate, speak as though it were 
immeasurable?" 

"The difference between the soviet system and the British 
system is just this," was Vova's reply. "We do the right 
thing, though at present rather badly; you do the wrong thing 
rather well. Ours is a higher form of life at an immature 
stage of its individual development ; yours is a lower form at a 
mature stage. We arothe human infant, you the adult^ 
chimpanzee." 

"Beautifully sententious and all that, but as" it stands, < 
obscure. Explain please." 

"The thought in my mind is this. All the complex social 
problems of our day radiate, I suggest, from a single critical 
issue — the need to democratise big business. 

"To-day the essential goods and services which are the 
means of continuing life are in the main produced and distri- 
buted by vast monopolistic combines. That is as true of 
soviet communism as of western capitalism. Jt is beside the 
mark to rail, as some of your liberals do, at monopoly organisa- 
tion in itself. Monopoly is necessary, at least in the basic 
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departments of economic life, if the best-planned and most 
productive use of resources is to be made. But in certain 
conditions monopoly can also be used for the opposite purpose 
of artificially reducing and limiting output, of creating 
avoidable scarcity, or securing a rise or preventing a fall in 
prices, and of increasing private profits. Amongst yourselves 
it is notoriously and increasingly so used. In my country it 
has been freed from its connection with private profit and 
restrictionism." 

"You mean," Midhurst deftly edged his word' in, "that 
although the development of productive activities along the 
lines of monopoly is 'to be welcomed, it becomes of vital 
importance to subject that development to control, in order 
that monopoly may serve the common interest of the general 
public and not the exclusive interest of a small group of 
influential financiers and industrialists." 

"Exactly;" said Vova, "for in spite of all that short-term 
compromises carj do, in the long run there is no genuine 
reconciliation of a general interest with an exclusive one. In 
the long run, therefore, it is not merely right but also necessary 
for the exclusive to be sacrificed so that the general mav be 
fulfilled. 

"Monopoly of the means of life, when it is operated for the 
special benefit of a rich and powerful minority, obviously tends 
to destroy social unity by setting up extremes of social 
inequality. It is the prime sustainer of class-division, and of 
the conflict of interest of classes. That division and conflict in 
a society's internal relations lead, as throughout history they 
have always led, to power politics in its external relations, and 
hence to imperialism and international chaos. On the other 
hand, a society which learns to combine monopoly organisation 
with popular and democratic control, and to unite expert 
management of big business with a policy framed in the interests 
of the unprivileged, cuts the tap-root of the main social dis- 
orders of our time. We in the Soviet Union have done this 
cutting once for all." 

"And aren't we engaged, more slowly and deliberately, on 
the same job?" asked Midhurst. 

Vova gazed at him blankly. "Mr. Midhurst," he said, 
"you must be pulling my leg. Looking at the political and 
social system of Britain and her empire from the vantage-point 
of the year 1943, you cannot possibly imagine that it is moving 
in the direction of socialism. Why, you in your sector of 
the world have not yet begun to address yourselves to the 
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task of root-cutting. . I can assure you it is no easy one. You 
will not mistake it when you do come to it. At present 
you do not even acknowledge that it is the task to which you 
ought to be addressing yourselves — that it should be the govern- 
ing aim of all social add political movements whose work is 
to be in any sense progressive. The great weakness of your 
so-called progressive movement in the inter-war years — your 
Peace Councils, League of Nations Unions, Federal Unions, 
Labour Parties, -your pacifism and internationalism in general— 
the great weakness of all this lay in. the readiness to fight for 
secondary ends inadequately related to the main purpose of 
taming the monopolies. The result was the dissipation of 
energy, the disorganisation of resources, the undisciplined 
squabbling, and the loss of effectiveness, which we have all 
witnessed and deplored. In future you will find, T fancy, that 
would-be progressive activities will have to be much more 
strictly tested by the extent to which they tend towards the 
resolution of this crucial issue. 

"And since this present war began, you have lost more 
ground. In Britain the monopoly combines have notably 
increased their power over the community during these last 
four years. Not only are they in supreme command of your 
economic life ; they have in many departments assumed political 
control and taken over the machinery of the state as well. 
British policy has been to invite executives of the cement ring, 
the iron and steel combine, the chemical combine, the oil 
interests, the tobacco trust, and so on, to operate the official 
war-time controls of the industries in which they are interested 
as private producers. The policy has been carried out with 
remarkable thoroughness over the whole economic field. 
You, call it state control of industry, but it is in fact the control 
of the state by the owners of industry — an entirely different 
thing. From the short-term administrative standpoint such 
arrangements no doubt have their convenience; from the 
standpoint of democratic politics they arc perilous in the 
extreme. 

"So it comes about that at this moment the war policy of 
your country — the direction of your whole people's war effort — 
is in the hauds of the very interests whose complacency and 
blindness, through what I can only call twenty of the most 
humiliating years in British history, lost you the peace. They 
may not lose you the war; you now have powerful foreign 
allies. But if you do not unseat these gentry before peace- 
making begins again, you will be laying up for yourselves a 
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store of troubles that will make the last few decades look like 
child's play. 

"In the Soviet Union their counterparts and all their 
influence have been eliminated. With us monopoly has been 
submitted to the interest of the whole; industry is sub- 
ordinated to the universal advance in civilisation of all the 
soviet people, without any exclusions whatever. We are the 
only social species which has so far made this decisive biological 
mutation, and for the moment therefore we stand at a higher 
organisational level than any other human society. Tt is in 
this sense, and in this sense alone, that 1 claim our arrangements 
to be immeasurably superior to yours." 



IV 

"How is this mutation brought about?" Midhurst asked. 

"In one way only. By placing in communal ownership 
and control land, minerals, industrial plant, and banking and 
finance. Obviously our having done this does not preclude 
our being still behind you in many details of industrial technique 
and economic development. Your middle-class visitors to 
the U.S.S.R. find, let us say, our consumption goods rather 
shoddy. We are on a ten-cent store standard rather than a 
Fortnum and Mason one. Quite true." 

"I've heard that the housing problem is in a serious state 
with you too," Midhurst put in. 

"My dear Mr. Midhurst," Vova flashed back at him, "over- 
crowding in many of our cities is appalling— almost as bad, 
probably, as it is in Bombay or Calcutta. I assure you that 
we are just as shocked by it as any bourgeois tourist who 
pounces on its details with a shriek of delight in order to 
discredit socialism. But we remember, what seems to have 
slipped your mind, that we should have coped with it more 
effectively if your country had not fought against us from 
1918-21, and had not actively assisted Hitler, by selling him 
arms and lending him money, to build up his war-machine 
between 1933-38. If your rulers had not thus obliged us to 
divert about one-third of our total resources to defence, we 
should have had more to spare for the housing and other 
constructive purposes on which we should have much preferred 
to sppnd it." 

" t Sorry '" said Midhurst, "I'll go back to my basket." 
. "No hurry about that. There is any amount of such 
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ammunition for you to use. Our passenger transport, our 
roads, our drainage, and a dozen other things are primitive 
still compared to yours. We are ill-provided with public 
lavatories. Even our private ones are seldom finished in 
glossy white enamel, nor do our toilet rolls have little musical 
boxes inside them to tinkle out 'D'ye ken John Peel* when 
one fears off the paper. In short, our modal standard of 
living is still lower than yours in Britain (though I remind 
you again, it is higher than the modal standard of the British 
Empire as a whole). 

"We do not worry much about such deficiencies, because 
we know they are temporary. In a very few years of real 
peace we could put them well behind us — that real peace of 
which our enemies, including those in Britain, have so far 
been able to deny us the enjoyment. We know too that these 
deficiencies are only the reverse side of our plan for equality. 
Do you really think that the industrial machine which equipped 
the Red Army could not have" built and stocked a few Fortnum 
and Mason stores, if we had chosen so? We preferred to 
dispense with the wealthy minority who might have consumed 
such luxury goods, and we sought instead to lay the road to 
universal participation in the plenty of a prosperous com- 
munity. Dispensing with the wealthy few meant taking the 
productive property which was the source of their wealth, 
and turning it over- to a central authority which could be 
trusted to apply it to the well-being of the poor and 
unprivileged. 

"Because we did this, we now have a real and not merely 
a paper identity of franchise in all the groups that make up our 
society. We have equal rights for all in law and in adminis- 
trative practice, without respect of colour or race. We have 
a fairly ctose approximation to equality of economic and 
cultural opportunity for all children born among us. We 
have universal education, which is not merely compulsory and 
over most of its range free, but is also the same for all ; we do 
not, like your Eton-and-Magdalen Platonists, favour one 
education for the rich who rule and another for the poor who 
serve. We offer every one of our 180 million people complete 
freedom from exploitation by financier, landlord, employer, 
or merchant. And we are able to make a persistent and thor- 
ough-going effort to raise our economically and culturally 
backward peoples to the level of the most advanced in the 
shortest possible time." •> 

"I'd like to know just what you mean by exploitation"— it 
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was Ivor's turn to interrupt. "Is it a crime to advance capital 
for the expansion of industry or for easing the movement of 
trade goods? Am I a crook if I offer employment to those 
who can't live without it, or if I help to distribute commodities 
from factory to consumers?" 

"An exploiter," answered Vova with severity, "is one who 
borrows money in order to lend it again at a higher rate, or 
who leases land or buildings for a rental that exceeds the cost 
of maintenance and depreciation, or who buys goods in order 
to sell them at a higher price, or who hires labour in order to 
make a profit out of it. In my country all these things are 
crimes, and very serious ones too." 

"Good heavens! What topsy-turvydom ! How do you 
all live?" 

"We live by standing on our own feet and working: not by 
riding on the backs of others and taking a rake-ofF from their 
toil. Our world only seems topsy-turvy to you because you 
have not yet crossed, or approached with any resolute intention 
of crossing, the great divide between private monopoly and 
socialised monopoly. That also is why you are unable to 
distribute evenly throughout your empire any of the good things 
I was mentioning a moment ago. Even the privileged tenth 
at the pinnacle of your imperial system, I mean the 45 millions 
of Britain itself, move deeper and deeper into cultural collapse 
under the leadership of groups whose political bankruptcy 
has been demonstrated time and again through thirty solid 
years. 

The City, the Lords, and the F.B.I., 

The. softer they live, the harder they die . . . 

You remember that impolite little ditty? It is so impolite 
that I forbear to quote more of it: • 

"But I will ask how long people like yourselves, men of 
experience and understanding, are going to be content to 
dance to the tunc called by a handful of soft-living die-hards, 
whose blind guidance has already* led you into a series of 
world-wide calamities scarcely to be paralleled in all history, 
and who are busy transporting you where more and worse 
calamity attends you. 

"Are you afraid to sweep them into the limbo where they 
belong? No, fear is not your trouble. For you will fight, 
under their direction, any number of the world-wars which 
they bring about from time to time in the pursuit of their 
class interests. 
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"Are you then too lazy? You need not worry lest the 
exertion should prove too much for you. In the immortal 
words of The Times' Malayan correspondent, 'One good 
push will send their structure crashing to the ground.' You 
have to know the right way of setting about it, of course. 
Unfortunately you will not take the pains to learn what the 
right way is. Meanwhile, you become more and more 
irrevocably prisoners of the past; your country slips further 
and further to the rear of civilisation's marching column; 
and you resign the future more and more fully to us." 



"And in order to avoid these disasters all we have to do. is 
to give private capitalism the bird. Is that it? Sounds a 
bit tcxt-booky to me." 

Vova laughed. "I do not say that is all you have to do, 
Mr. Jones. It is only the beginning. 1 am pointing out a sine 
qua non, not selling you a panacea. What I do say is that 
itil you nationalise in some effective way land, minerals, 
inks, transport, fuel, and heavy industry, you cannot begin 
move nearer towards equal opportunity, equal pay for equal 
/ork, sex equality, or racial equality." 
" But supposing I don't want all these equalities?" 
"Well, in that case you had better go over to the fascist 
camp without further ado. The significance of these equalities 
is, if soviet experience counts for anything, that they are 
the only means of creating a democratic society with sufficient 
} coherence and vigour to withstand the onslaughts of aggressive 
ffascism. Fascism has its own methods of producing social 
' unity of a sort — a spurious sort, as we think. But, of course 
you prefer the fascist variety . . . Tell me, do you believe 
in slavery?" 
"Why, no." 

"You arc glad it was abolished?" 
"Certainly." 
"Why?" 

Ivor hesitated a little. "Well," he said slowly, "I suppose 
\ because I think freedom better." 
"Better for whom?" 
"For the ex-slaves." 

"And what about the ex-owners? Does emancipating their 
slaves leave them better off, or worse?" 
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i* I should say better." 
"Why?" 

"Heavens above," Ivor was moved to protest, "anybody 
would think I was the prisoner in the dock and you were the 
prosecuting attorney." 

» "Never mind," said Vova relentlessly. "Tell me how- 
emancipation benefits the slaveowners." 

'"Well, I can think of two ways. By increasing the aggre- 
gate of freedom, it offers them a freer society to live in, and 
thereby enlarges the scope of their own freedom. It also 
tends to raise the quality of social life as a whole, by making for 
greater tolerance and justice, and so strengthening the writ 
of the golden rule." 

"Then you admit the authority of the golden rule in social 
organisation? But I still have something else on my mind." 

"What is that?" 

"You remember that the British government, in abolishing 
slavery in the 1830's, compensated the owners in cash to the 
tunc of £20 millions. But when you tell me that abolition 
did the owners good, you make no mention of compensation. 
Is your view that the benefit would still have accrued, even if 
no compensation had been paid?" v 

"Oh, yes," Ivor answered lightly, "the £20 millions were 
just a douceur'to soften the blow of the apparent affront to 
the rights of property. The money neither increased nor 
diminished the substantial advantages I'm talking of." 

"But this gets worse and worse. You now seem to be 
arguing not only that abolition was a good thing, but also 
that the confiscation of property is a good thing, if it has the 
effect of increasing the aggregate., of freedom in society. For 
then, as you say, it raises the quality of life for everyone, 
including those from whom the property is taken — provided, 
of course, that the private interest in it is really extinguished 
and not merely transferred to other hands. Do I interpret 
you aright?" 

"Yes, I think so." 

"Well," said Vova,. "I agree with you, but I am sure the 
respectable citizens of Rhodesia and of Britain would not. 
They would think you shockingly seditious. But why do you 
speak of abolition as an apparent affront to the rights of 
property? Was it not a real interference with them?" 

"Only in form," was Ivor's reply. "The slaveowners were 
also landowners, and emancipation didn't deprive them of 
their land. So their ex-slaves had to continue to work fur 
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m, not indeed as slaves, but as what people call free wage* 
bour. It was soon found that free wage-labour is more - 
xient and productive than slave labour. So even from the 
trictly economic standpoint, emancipation brought a long- 
-rm advantage to those who controlled the means of produe- 

"Then what you are saying," Vova pointed out, "seems to 
lead to this conclusion. The arguments in favour of the 
^abolition of slavery arc really arguments for abolishing every 
stage short of equality in the employer-worker relation. 
Emancipation changed the owner-slave relation into the master- 
servant relation— that is all. The change sufficed in the 
nineteenth century when the main problem was to expand the 
, labour market for an expanding capitalism. But it emphati- 
cally does not suffice in the mid-twentieth century when you 
fiiave to face tremendously powerful engines of destruction 
[bent on annihilating every vestige of the democratic move- 
ment. Such a situation puts unprecedented strains on social 
cohesion. It makes the hope not of progress alone but of 
[sheer survival dependent on promptitude in evolving a system 
of industrial democracy which gives self-employment to the 
workers, in the same kind of sense in which political democracy 
gives self-government to the citizens. One is driven to this 
whether one likes it or not, (a) because servant labour is much 
[less efficient and productive than self-employed labour, and 
(b) because the social organism is not close-knit enough to 
resist the ferocity of fascism's attack, so long as within it a 
lighly privileged minority confronts a large majority whose 
)ortion of available or producible goods is felt to be seriously 
infair. If you can stand it, I will repeat that in the U.S.S.R. 
[alone has such industrial democracy been achieved, not indeed 
^completely, but certainly in part." 

"That's all very fine and large," said Ivor. "But I find it 
difficult to see how it applies to us in the colonies." 
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Midhurst took him up. "It's plain enough, surely," he 
said, "that the application here is exactly the same as the 
ipplication at home. Mr. Korolenko is telling us that, for 
my society which isn't prepared to go completely fascist, 
jcial equality has become a condition of survival. Or 
rather the prospects of survival improve with each closer 
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approximation to equality. And he appears to regard social 
equality as identical with individual freedom." 

"Yes," said Ivor, "I see that's the general doctrine. But 
how would it work out in the case of that muntu, for instance? " 
He nodded in the direction of our waiter, who was in the act 
of retiring to the back regions with a pile of plates. "What 
can social equality or self-employment mean lor the likes of 
him? In the context of his life mustn't they remain mere 
phrases?" 

The waiter was a finc-looki ng fellow. Handsome Zulu type, 
well built, lisht-skinned, with a decorative beard and a proud 
carriage. But he was ludicrously clad in a white drill tunic 
and shorts, with a band of red braid at wrist and knee. His 
bare feet made a curious sibilation as he padded across the 
coco-nut matting. On the whole, ,he looked singularly 
unlikely to remould the cultural environment of Southern 
Rhodesia. 

" Woza, urn/ana" Ivor called to him in a special voice like 
a motor-horn which he reserved for conversations with natives. 

With dignity and deference, but not obsequiously, the 
African turned and came towards him. 

"Kosana?" He stood attentive, waiting for Ivor's orders. 

"What is your name?" 

The question seemed somehow embarrassing. The waiter, 
who looked rather like the Emperor of Ethiopia appearing 
before the League of Nations, dropped his gaze, and shifted 
his weight uneasily from one leg to the other. Then in a 
shy, hesitating voice he said: "They call me Ugeorgc, 
kosana." 

Everyone laughed, and with an expression of pain on his 
face the African left us. Vova moved to meet Ivor on his 
own ground. "Very well then," he said, "let us take a look 
at Ugeorgc. Has he any political responsibility?" 

"The parliamentary franchise is open to him on the same 
terms as to me or any other adult British subject living in the 
colony." 

"Oh come, Mr. Jones," Vova answered, "are you trying to 
sell me that ancient fiction?" 

Ivor seemed to resent this charge. "What I've told you 
is perfectly true," he said stiffly. 

"There I cannot agree with you." Vova's eye had a com- 
bative glint. "Formally correct, yes: perfectly true, no. 
Your statement was, in fact, highly misleading. What is the 
franchise qualification in your country?" 
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"A property qualification of £150 and an income aualifica- 
! on of £100." 

\ "How many adult Europeans does that exclude from the 
voters' roll?" 
• "Hardly any." 
"And how many natives does it admit to the roll?" 
Jj "Registered native voters numbered fifty-eight the last 
■time I saw any figures." 

"The total native population is— — ?" 
f, "Just under a million and a quarter." 

j " Now let us assume that, say, two-thirds of these are adults. 
'That would give an adult population of about 83,3,000, into 
.which 58 goes— let me see— in round figures, 14,000 times. 
fSo what you really, mean is that an adult native has one chance 
Kn 14,000 of being enrolled as a voter, while an adult European 
has about nine chances in ten. That you call equality of 
1 1 franchise." 

■ " I didn't say the franchise was equal," Ivor mildly remarked. 
§"I said it was open to all on the same terms." 

"Like the Ritz hotel?" 
I "Exactly." 

■ "And the terms are fixed as nearly as possible at a level 
within the means of all Europeans and beyond those of all 
■natives?" 

"Yes." 

1 "Since this colour bar exists in practice, and since you are 
evidently much concerned to maintain it, would it not be 

Kranker to admit it in your laws?" 
f "Certainly it would be franker; but it would also be less 
politic. You know the old tag about hypocrisy being the 
homage that vice pays to virtue. Well, we are at pains to 
keep explicit anti-native discrimination off our statute book 
when we can. It is an unwilling concession that white 
Rhodesia makes to the negrophilcs of Exeter Hall and Downing 

Street." 

I "I see. Then to go back to my original question, the answer 
is that our friend Ugeorge exercises no effective political 
■responsibility?" 
I "Yes." 

[ "Does he play any part in administering the tribal area 
Where his home is?" 

§"It's pretty safe to say No. Local administration is in 
the hands of white magistrates. Theoretically it's possible 

rt Ugeorge might be a member of one of the native councils 
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which have been set up in native areas in recent years. But if 
he were, it's ten to one he would not be dishwashing here. 
In any case, the powers of native councils are very limited 
and their executive authority, such as it is, is exercised by^ the 
white magistrates. The native members really only offer the 
magistrate occasional and rather perfunctory advice, which he 
is under no obligation to follow. So you can take it that our 
friend is not burdened with administrative responsibilities." 

" What about this hotel? Does he have any hand in running 
it?" 

Ivor laughed and shook his head. "If you'd put that 
question to the proprietors, they'd have spluttered with rage 
for a couple of days." 

"Is he a member of a trade union?" 

Ivor laughed again. "No," he said, "you can set your 
mind at rest about that too. Trade unions are 'white' 
institutions." 

"Where does he spend his money?" 

"He's got damned little money to spend. But what he 
has he spends at the local store. He probably gets into debt 
with the storekeeper too." 

"Does he help to manage the store?" 

"No. The store isn't run on co-operative lines. It's 
run by a licensed trader for his own profit." 

"And what sort of economic opportunities are open to our 
poor Ugeorge? Is he free to work his way up into skilled 
employment or into professional status? Can he start an 
hotel or a $tOre of his own?" 

"Well, not exactly. The colour bar would rule him out 
of all that sort of thing." 

"Can he read and write?" 

"Possibly. He may have put in some time at a mission 
school. But, statistically speaking, that's not very likely, 
and even if he had, it's highly unlikely that he would have 
reached literacy." 

" Is he a member of the defence forces?" 

"Certainly not. We don't arm our natives." 

"Then what can he do?" 

"What can he do?" Ivor repeated, as though the question 
look some comprehending. "Why, he can do what he's told." 

" I thought as much," was Vova's comment. "His function 
is to do what he is told in the rigidly restricted sphere to which 
it has pleased you white people to call him. He lives and 
dies a waiter, with intervals of subsistence farming when he 
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goes home to his tribal reserve. Neither as citizen, nor as 
producer, nor as consumer, has he any active responsibility for 
the conditions of his own life. How can you expect people so 
[shorn of opportunity to be anything but passengers in the 
social process? It would take forty such men to achieve the 
;*nergy-output of one fully developed human individual. 

" You whites are for ever moaning about the idleness of 
atives. Loafers Rhodes called them, and so you call them 
still. Can you not see that they must loaf in the social sur- 
mndings that you provide for them? There is nothing else, 
rithin the law, that they can do. You offer them no chances' 
and if they make and seize a chance for themselves, you treat 
i that as a crime. When they agitate for chances in general, 
you call it sedition. 

"If you will not run your show by mobilising the resources 
of human energy, you are obliged to tap the reserves of human 
| apathy. And that is precisely what you are doing with these 
slack folk. Not daring to harness their enthusiasm, you take 
fuge in their puzzled, their reluctant acquiescence. There 
re more than twenty blacks, they tell mc, to every white in 
our country. That means that the whole social machine 
here is running at a mere fraction of its capacity. The good 
[life is not achieved by societies thatchug along on one cylinder, 
aor by the etforts of a five per cent minority, however able 
land devoted they may be. It calls for an unfailing and 
[strenuous endeavour by all, with n'o evasions and no 
exclusions." 



VII 

"You speak with warmth, Mr. Korolenko," said Ivor 
rdonically. "Why should you mind so terribly about these 
lings? After all, it is we who have made this bed of ours, 
ind we who have to lie on it." 

"I mind," said Vova, "because waste exasperates me as 
something evil and destructive. And your social order is the 
Ivery incarnation of waste. In peace-time, of course, one 
ntnay hardly notice that, because it takes a good deal of insight 
Band imagination to sec the full contrast between what you are 
fand what you might be. Such powers belong to few. But an 

id vantage of modern war — perhaps its only advantage is 

Jhat it displays inadequacies of social organisation so vividly 
that only half-wits can miss them. Now in the case of 
Lhodesia it is perfectly clear to me that a couple of Japanese 
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divisions would go through the country like a knife through 
butter, and would mop up your million and a quarter inhabi- 
tants in a fortnight." 

"They've got to get here first," said Ivor. 

"Oh, quite. I do not say it is likely to happen. I am not 
forecasting events. I am testing your society for certain 
qualities of stability and resistance. What is more, I am 
suggesting that these qualities are not, as it were, independent 
faculties, but are functions of the general creative energy 
available in a social system. In Rhodesia, indeed in all 
British Africa, and even, I should be inclined to add, in the 
dependent empire as a whole, such energy is low : For that 
reason no part of the colonial empire, if it were put to the 
test, would be likely to make any better showing than Malaya 
did. 

"You see, you and I, in fact all people everywhere, are now 
obliged to take up some attitude or other in relation to fascism. 
We can go in with it, or we can oppose it. I know that within 
the British social orden.Tpowerf ul influences have long sought 
to go in with it. They seem to be somewhat in eclipse at the 
moment, but they still occupy key positions in your industry, 
your finance, and your politics. It would need a bold man 
to prophesy that they will not even yet, and in spite of present 
appearances, get their way. However, I assume that we here 
are not of their party." 

He shot us a questioning glance, and we all solemnly shook 
our heads. "For those who reckon themselves opponents of 
fascism," he went on, "there are only two possible types of 
successful action. One is to use the methods of fascism 
itself more effectively than the enemy; the other is to use 
different and better methods." 

"I doubt if you'll ever get much better fascists than the 
Germans or the Japanese," Midhurst's booming voice broke 
in. "Anyway there's no part of the British Empire that I 
fancy as a likely candidate." 

"I agree," said Vova. "Then that leaves only the different 
and better methods. You arc apt to call them democratic 
methods ; we call them soviet methods. The advantage of our 
term is that democratic is a' masked, emotional word that may 
mean anything to anybody, while the content of soviet is 
precise and verifiable. Tell me, Mr. Jones" — he turned to 
Ivor — "when Rhodes took over this country, he had how 
many natives to handle? A million?" 

"Somewhere about that number," Ivor answered. 
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"And how did he set about handling them?" 

"In pretty much the same way as we do to-day. As soon 
as he had killed off Lobengula and broken the Matabele 
power, he divided the country into administrative districts, 
each in the charge of a European magistrate. In the tribal 
areas these magistrates dealt with the tribespeople through 
the chiefs. To-day in some places we have these new-fangled 
native councils, but their African members have only an 
advisory function. There has been no real shift of power 
from the magistrate to a genuine native authority— as there 
has been in Tanganyika, for instance, hasn't there, Midhurst?" 

"To some extent, yes," replied Midhurst. "Our N.A.s 
are encouraged to do certain things off then own bat. But 
even with us they're given precious little rope really." 

"Well, in Southern Rhodesia a native council' hasn't any 
rope at all, except in the person of its chairman, who is the 
European magistrate himself." 

"Then we can say, can we?" asked Vova, "that Rhodes 
had on his hands a million natives and a handful of white 
men. The latter would, he hoped, rapidly increase, by 
immigration as well as by the usual natural processes. The 
principles on which he organised.the two groups into a social 
unit were, first, white supremacy, second, non-participation of 
natives in political or any other kind of responsibility, and 
third, territorial segregation both of while from black and, 
among the black, of Matabele from Mashona. Am 1 right?" 

"Yes." 

"These principles still form the basis of Rhodesian society 
to-day?" 
"Yes." 

"And what Rhodes meant by white supremacy is meant 
also by the. modern generation of Europeans in Rhodesia— 
namely the permanent political, economic, social, and cultural 
inferiority of Africans?" 

"You don't put it very diplomatically. But if we're goipg 
to call a spade a spade, I suppose that's about what it amounts 
to." 

VIII 

\ 

"Now compare the problem confronting Lenin and his 
associates at the end of 1917. It differed vastly, of course, 
from Rhodes's problem both in scale and in complexity. 
But in essentials it was much the same. They had to set up 
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stable government for perhaps 140 million people in a territory 
bounded east and west by the Pacific and the Baltic, north by 
the Arctic ocean, and south by the Black sea, the Caspian, and 
the Pamirs. Over the whole region illiteracy amounted to- 
about 70 per cent, and east of the Urals to practically 100 per 
cent. The population formed a jumble of races, religions, 
languages, cultural levels, habits of life, and historical tradi- 
tions — all in fantastic diversity. At one end of the cultural 
range were the Marxists with their grasp of the historical 
process as a whole, their synoptic view of society and psycho- 
logy, their scientific positivism that embodies, so we think, 
the maturity of the human spirit. At the other end were the 
food-gatherers and the semi-nomadic pastoralists, who had no 
written language and who lived, like your African tribes, in 
what Lenin held to be the dark night of animism and witch- 
craft. Between, in disorderly profusion, lay every conceivable 
product of a discredited feudalism and of a particularly crude 
-and barbarous type of capitalism." 

"Not very promising material for democracy," Midhurst 
suggested. / 

"No," agreed Vova. "Rhodes would have said, and 
probably all of you would say, that it is absurd even to speak 
of a democratic system in which every one of such very diverse 
types should enjoy an effective share." 

"Some of us," Ivor put in,'" would call it absurd to speak 
of the system you bolsheviks actually set up as a democratic 
one." 

"Neatly said, Mr. Jones," Vova answered with a tinge of 
sarcasm. "But perhaps prematurely too. You may wish to 
revise that opinion by the time you have heard me out. At 
any rate Lenin (and Stalin also, for he was intimately associated 
with the framing of this phase of bolshevik policy) applied 
principles directly opposite to those of Rhodes. 

"The first was political activity for all. Every adult citizen 
regardless of sex, skin-colour, religion, or cultural condition, 
was to have a hand in governing the country. And this not 
merely by voting, but also by taking a direct share in the day- 
to-day administrative business. Marx hit off, the essence of 
capitalist democracy once for all when, you remember, he 
said that it permits the oppressed classes every four or five 
years to decide which particular agents of the oppressing 
class should go to parliament to carry on the oppression. 
This, you will admit, is precisely the right which our friend 
Ugeorge here would enjoy, if he happened to be one of those 
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fifty-eight ' privileged Africans on your electoral roll. The 
bolsheviks' initial step was, therefore, to abolish the division 
into oppressors and oppressed, thus creating for the first time 
the pbssibility that a sovereign assembly might be genuinely 
representative of the nominal electors. You western 
Europeans consistently underrate the magnitude of this 
achievement and its immense significance in the development 
of democracy." 

"But did you really abolish that division?" asked Tvor. 
"Wouldn't it be truer to say that you replaced one set of 
oppressors by another? Under Tsarism the workers were the 
underdogs and the owners Were the top-dogs. You bolsheviks 
just reversed the position." 

"Then where arc our private owners of land and of industrial 
plant to-day? Where arc our kulaks, our merchants, our 
financiers?" 

"f should guess they have either fled the country, or are 
doing forced labour under the G.P.U. oh canal construction 
schemes." 

"Again you are wrong, my friend. We have no land- 
owners at all, no owners of factories, no merchants, no finan- 
ciers. Such people simply do not exist among us, nor do any 
of our citizens occupy distinctive positions of privilege in 
relation to the means of production and exchange. If these- 
owning classes do not exist, how can they be anybody else's 
underdogs?" 

"Now you are just juggling with words," Ivor protested. 
"Isn't it a fact that you reduced the owners and financiers of 
Tsarist times to the position of deprived categories, as you 
called them, and stripped them not merely of their property 
but also of their citizen rights?" 

"I do not quibble, Mr. Jones. It is a point of the first 
importance that the places of privilege once occupied by the 
people you mention are not now occupied by anybody. It is 
therefore misleading to suggest that the workers have simply 
stepped into their shoes. We have not just redivided a packet 
of swag; we have really elTected a structural alteration of 
society. As for the individuals composing the various groups 
of ex-owners, it was always open to thefn to remain with us as 
citizens enjoying equal status with our workers and peasants. 
If some preferred to go abroad, that was presumably, because 
they rated social equality as a worse evif than exile. Others 
stayed behind to wage war against our sovereign people and 
to resist the soviet laws. The law depriving them of the 
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suffrage was the soviet government's reply to this tesistance. 
From the first it was regarded as a temporary expedient. 
As early as 1919 Lenin estimated that the deprived categories 
represented no more than 3 per cent of the population, and 
he suggested that before many years had elapsed the soviet 
authorities would find it useful to introduce universal suffrage 
without any limitations; This, as you probably know, was 
done in the 1936 constitution. Since then no special disabili- 
ties have rested on the former anti-soviet elements." 

"And what good has the vote done them?" 

"Well, as much good as it has ever done anyone else. But 
I must remind you again that Lenin was not content to treat 
the electors as a consultative body making periodical recom- 
mendations to their governors, lie took the most elaborate 
steps to ensure that as many electors as possible should be 
drawn into the daily tasks of government. ' Perhaps most 
important of all, he insisted that this activity should relate 
not only to their lives as citizens, but also to their lives as 
producers and to their lives as consumers. Organised as 
trade unionists or collective farmers, they were to discuss and 
settle the conditions of their work, assuming responsibility 
for the machinery of production. As purchasers of goods and 
users of services, they were to discuss and settle the conditions 
•of their consumption and enjoyment, assuming responsibility 
for the machinery of distribution. In all these ways Lenin 
carried out a vast extension of the idea and the methods of 
democracy into regions to which you of the west have not 
yet even dreamed of applying them." 



IX 

"Then your suggestion is "— xMitihurst took up the running— 
"that there are two types of democracy. In one the people 
participate; in the other they acquiesce. And you seem to 
hint also that soviet democracy is of the former type, and 
British democracy of the latter." 

"You follow me admirably," said Vova, "though, between 
friends, I should add the footnote that the first type is a real 
democracy and the second a sham." 

"How very civil of you." 

" Well, if you do dot care for that, let me try to attract you 
with Lenin's second principle in the process of decolonisation — 
the process by which he divested himself of empire. I mean 
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the principle of cultural autonomy. This implies the use, in 
any culturally distinct area, of the vernacular as the official 
language. It accords an emphatic preference to natives as 
teachers in schools and as administrators in the government 
machine. Even in industrial enterprises we insist that of 
those employed in every grade of production^ and management, 
including the highest, at least 50 per cent must be natives. 
Cultural autonomy also means that governmental authority is 
not directed towards interference with religious services and 
rites. 

"And finally natives are vehemently encouraged to set up 
their own theatres and other means to aesthetic experience, 
and to publish books, newspapers, and so on, in their own 
language ; in other words, to conduct a campaign of popular 
enlightenment designed to make primitive minds familiar with 
modern knowledge and modern attitudes, and to carry through 
an intellectual and emotional revolution in orderly fashion, 
step by step with the planned economic and social revolution." 

"And after cultural autonomy comes what?" 

"The principle of working-class supremacy — which means, 
in short, a socialised economy. The economic relations 
embodied in universal industrialisation and collectivism have 
a tremendous levelling effect; just as private monopoly with 
you has the effect of a tremendous concentration of social 
privilege in the hands of a few. With us economic relations 
unify because .they equalise; with you they divide because 
they issue from and result in preferential advantage. 1 Working- 
class supremacy in the soviet sense is therefore not a counter- 
part of white supremacy in the Rhodesian sense. It docs not 
imply permanent inferiority for any group. On the contrary 
it implies universal equality. But during the transition to 
full communism the interpretation of the publTc good remains 
the prerogative of the industrial workers; or perhaps more 
accurately, the view officially taken of the public good is 
conditioned by the objective needs of the industrial workers. 
This is inevitable in a society which has abandoned private 
ownership of productive property, and which intends to create 
universal prosperity by means of industrial expansion." 

"I don't know that that helps us much," observed Midhurst 
• with distaste. " What else have you got?" . 

"Only one thing more. The principle of national self- 
determination. Bolshevism has always insisted that a nation 
has the right to arrange its life according to its own will on 
the basis of autonomy. !t has the right to federate with 
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other nations ; it has also the right to secede from any federa- 
tion in which it may be included. As Stalin puts it, nations 
are sovereign and all nations are equal." 

"If we applied that principle here," Ivor queried, "would 
the Matabclc secede from Sduthern Rhodesia?" 

"I do not know if they would" replied Vova, "but in our 
view they would be entitled to — provided,' of course, that their 
society conformed to the definition of a nation." 

"That's just the point," Midhurst chipped in. "What 
does one mean by a 'nation'?" 

"Well," said Vova, "T doubt if you can improve on Stalin's 
definition, which is this: 'A historically evolved, stable com- 
munity of language, territory, economic life, and psychological 
make-up, manifested in a community of culture.'" 

"I see," said Ivor. "Tf the Matabele constitute a nation, 
they have a right to secede. And if they want to, I suppose 
that as a good bolshevik I should be obliged to support them 
in the attempt?" 

"Not necessarily," Vova answered. "It is not always 
politic that every right to which one can lay claim should 
be exercised. The obligations of socialists, who defend the 
interests of the workers, are one thing. The rights of a nation, 
which may consist of various classes, are another. In any 
given case the good bolshevik, as you call him, will judge 
the attempt to secede according as it is calculated, or not 
calculated, to bring the classless society nearer. If it is, he 
will support it; if it is not, he will oppose it." 

Midhurst's legal mind began to quarrel with this account. 
"Are you telling us," he asked, "that it is one bolshevik 
principle to proclaim the right of national self-determination 
and another bolshevik principle to oppose the exercise of that 
right in particular circumstances?" 

"Yes. Does that worry you?" 

"Isn't there" — Midhurst could not quite keep the sneer 
out of his voice — "a certain inconsistency . . .?" 

"I do not think so," Vova patiently replied. "Can you 
not imagine even a consistent Englishman favouring Indian 
independence without favouring the Pakistan scheme? All I 
mean is that nations are composite structures and seldom 
speak with a single united voice, until, at least, they have 
achieved socialism. Any claim to national independence has 
to be judged in the light of the class-interest of the spokesmen 
who put it forward. If such a claim is made in the interest 
of a few powerful oligarchs, it is unlikely to be advantageous 
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for the majority of the population — in other words, for the 
workers and peasants who form that majority." 

"Then, whenever there is a clash between the principle of 
self-determination and that of working-class supremacy, the 
latter is to take precedence?" 

"As a general rule, yes. Not necessarily always." 

"In that case why call self-determination a principle at all?" 

"Because that is the right name for it. It is a principle 
, which we have followed whenever it seemed practicable to do 
so. In deference to it, we have, for example, regrouped the 
region known in Tsarist times as Turkestan into five distinct 
national republics. Naturally we do not regard the principle 
as absolute, in the sense of being 100 per cent applicable at 
all times and in all places. There are no such absolute 
principles." 

"And what other considerations can affect the validity 
of a claim for' national self-government?" 

"Well, there is geography, for instance. I remember 
Stalin's speech about the draft of our new constitution at the 
special soviet congress in November 1936. He argued then 
that no part of the U.S.S.R. should be given the status of a 
federal republic unless it bordered on some foreign country. 
What he meant was that such areas alone have in practice any- 
where to secede to; the so-called right of secession could be 
no more than a scrap of paper for an national area that was 
an enclave entirely surrounded by U.S.S.R. territory." 

"This all sounds rather reminiscent of NeviHe Chamberlain's 
Spanish policy." 

"Intervening by means of non-intervention? No, I intend 
something very different from that. The bolshevik standpoint 
is just that a nation is entitled to preserve its oligarchical 
system, if it has one, or any other of its traditional institutions 
which we may happen to think pernicious. And certainly 
no outsider has any right to break an established peace by 
destroying such systems or institutions by force. But that 
is no reason why socialists should not agitate against pernicious 
institutions and against inexpedient national demands. Indeed, 
it is their duty to agitate in these ways, and to try to influence 
the will of a nation so that it may order its affairs after the 
fashion which best suits the interests of the majority." 

' "And I suppose that once again you want me to identify 
the majority with the working class?" 

"Naturally. Industrial workers and farm workers together 
do comprise the greater part of all societies so far known to 
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istory, do they not? So it comes to this. National demands 
| not normally to be denied or forcibly resisted ; but they are 
ively supported, by communists only when they tell in favour 
the plain folk, and when geographical conditions permit 
f their effective realisation. When this is not the case, 
they arc combated by party persuasion, publicity, and propa- 
ganda. In this I am simply making a judgment about the 
Rrelation between the principle of national self-determination 

■ and the principle of democracy, or, as I called it just now, 

■ working-class supremacy. You may think the judgment 
I inappropriate, but you cannot, I believe, call it self-contradic- 
I tory. If you find it paradoxical, I suggest that that is because, 
I like so many middle-class Englishmen, you are unable to make 
I due allowance for the effect of class-stratification on the social 
B$id. Of course, what I have been saying would scarcely 
f apply in a war situation. In war it may be essential to over- 
| ride the principle of self-determination in order to prevent a 
I country from going over to the enemy. The recent joint 
I activities of your country and mine in Persia arc a case in 
I point with which I am sure you will sympathise." 

"Well, all right," said Midhurst a little testily, "let that 
pass. You've given us the four main anti-colonial principles 
of Lenin and Stalin. We should like to hear something about 
the forms they assume in practice. In what institutions have 
they been embodied?" 



"It would be a long job to answer that fully," Vova replied. 
"Our soviet institutions arc profusely multiform. But I can 
take, say, the village soviet, and tell you what it is and whi.t 
it does. I choose the village soviet, because its place in our 
system corresponds with the place of the native council in 
Rhodesia and that of the N.A. in Tanganyika. Or would 

you rather ?" 

"No, please do as you suggest." 

"Very well. Our village soviet is a council of deputies 
elected every three years by all residents or occupiers over 
eighteen years of age. So wide is the franchise that voters do 
not even have to be citizens of the U.S.S.R. The soviet is 
composed of one member for each 100 of the population, 
subject to a minimum of three members. A further one-third 
of the number so arrived at arc elected at the same time as 
substitutes or alternates for the full members. Now, in spite 
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of the great difference in its constitution the village soviet does, 
as I say, resemble your N.C.s and N.A.s in some respects. 
It is, for example, a primary organ of local government ; its 
responsibility is confined io the village, and inside that area 
it sees to the carrying out of instructions and laws issued by 
other government organs superior to it, whether of district, 
or province, or federated republic, or the whole federal union. 
Like your N.A.s, it has judicial functions and powers. It 
is not obliged to exercise them, but it may, if it likes, set up 
village, courts to try petty offences and civil disputes as to 
property or conditions of employment. In the' economic 
sphere it is charged with keeping an eye on the collective farms, 
on the state manufacturing concerns arid trading departments, 
and on the consumers' co-operatives in its area." 

"Rather like the relation between the Chagga N.A. and the 
K.N.C.U.?" queried Midhurst. 

"Yes, in some ways," Vova agreed, "though I hope the 
consequences are seldom as unfortunate." 

"What exactly do you mean by 'keeping an eye on'?" 

"Oh," said Vova, "I am thinking chiefly of powers of inspec- 
tion and audit, and, in the case of the co-ops, of attempts to 
keep them up to the mark in stocking the kind of goods the 
villagers want." 

"And how much real initiative rests with the village 
soviet?" 

"A good deal. In fact it is here that.it differs most from 
the N.A. Within its own area it is omnicompetent, in the 
sense that it need not seek the approval of any higher authority 
before taking action, nor is its action restricted to any specific 
list of powers made over to it. It can, of course, issue decrees 
of its own which have the force of law, and it can impose 
penalties and fines. Moreover, its concern, as distinct from 
its jurisdiction, is by no means confined to the village area. 
It is not merely permitted but urgently requested to inform 
itself about and to take an active interest in the affairs of 
district, province, republic, Soviet Union, and international 
world. It often passes resolutions and recommendations on 
such matters and sends them forward to higher authority 
where, if enough of them are received to indicate a general 
consensus, they undoubtedly play a part in the formulation 
of policy." 

"Well," Midhurst remarked, "if- every village has so large 
a capacity as that, how do you provide for nation-wide con- 
sistency and continuity of public policy?" 
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"In a great variety of ways," Vova answered. "Nothing is 
"ra vires, as an English lawyer might say, for a village soviet ; 
ut it remains, of course, a subordinate organ in the mechanism 
f government. In all the hierarchy of Soviets from the village 
to the central parliament of the U.S.S.R. our principle always 
is that the Soviets at each rung of the ladder have full authority 
over all below them and are fully subject to all above them. 
As the village soviet stands at the lowest rung, any of its 
activities may be disallowed by every superior authority. 
What the whole thing boils down to is this— that it must not 
ontravenc or obstruct any operative policy or known decision 
or current directive of the Soviets above it. Within these 
limits it is left- free to make and to correct its own mistakes, 
follow the devices and desires of its own heart, and, as you 
/nglish are fond of putting it, to work out. its own salvation. 
The great thing is that it does not have to apply for anybody's 
sanction before making a starL"- 

"Yes," said Midhurst, "but a mere power of disallowance 
in the hands of higher authority is surely hardly enough to 
keep a village soviet in line with national policy and in touch 
with higher standards of efficiency than its own." 

" No, indeed," Vova replied. "Of the other means employed 
I should say The most important are the plan, the party, and 
the forces. 1 will not weary you with details of how our 
State Planning Commission operates. I know that many 
foreign experts who have worked in the U.S.S.R. dislike 
Gosplan and everything about it. This is specially so when 
they lack all grasp of the problerns that socialism attempts to 
solve. Littlepage 1 speaks of the plan as though it were 
nothing but bureaucratic fussing designed to dry up all enter- 
prise in a desert of red tape. We, on the other hand, regard 
it as the heart of our whole economic life. Not the least of 
its advantages is this, that the continuous discussion from 
top to bottom and bottom to top of the plan's requirements 
spreads throughout the population an intimate sense of 
association in a vast co-ordinated nation-wide constructive 
endeavour. I have often heard your politicians cry 'If only 
we could harness to the work of peaceful building the unity 
and intensity of effort that people are so ready to give in 
order to destroy their enemies in war.' Well, the measure- 
ment and publicity which accompany the carrying out of the 
plan really do enable us to generate throughout .the soviet 



1 See J. Littlepage and D. Bess: In Search of Soviet Gold. 
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world a creative enthusiasm comparable in strength and scope 
with the devotion with which men will defend their country 
against a foreign foe. Among us therefore there exists a 
feeling of comradeship between local Soviets and the central 
authorities to which your N.A.s and colonial governments are 
strangers — a sense of being engaged, jointly and at full stretch, 
upon a common task." 

XI 

"Is it the- communist party, do you say, that creates this 
sense?" 

"I think it helps to create it," said Vova. "At any rate 
the party, unitary, disciplined, ubiquitous, is in a unique 
position to play upon it. In no corner of the country, and 
at no moment from one year's end to another, docs it fail to 
guide, to stimulate, to persuade, or at need to coerce. I 
dare say you think of the party as a dominant clique that 
exists to monopolise the plums and the spoils of office; 
many of your countrymen take this view. If so, you merely 
add one more to the toll of your errors where communism is 
concerned. Actually the party is an organisation of special 
service troops trained to carry out certain particular tasks of 
engineering in the social field. It is a non-hereditary aristo- 
cracy of political labour, chosen purely on merit from every 
race and culture in the Union and including local representa- 
tives from every village as well as from every factory. It is a 
unifying influence of the first importance. Without it our 
socialist society would resemble not an army on the march, 
but random pedestrian traffic jostling to and fro in a street." 

"And where does the Red Army come in?" 

"It comes in because service in it supports and reinforces 
the unifying influence of the party. Every year the new age- 
groups are conscripted, and every year in peace-time hundreds 
of thousands of men, having served for two years or more, 
are released to return to their homes and to civil life. During 
the whole of their service these men have all been through an 
educational course in geography and history, economics, 
political grammar, and music. They have also undergone 
a great deal of the technical or vocational training which 
mechanised armies have to offer in astonishing variety. Since 
the revolution, each village-soviet area between the Baltic and 
the Pacific must have received on the average nearly a hundred 
of these returned ex-soldiers.- Young men i n the early twenties, 
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T th their cultural roots still deep in village life but modernised 
outlook by stricter training, wider reading, and more 
ried experience than their fellow-villagers, they make up a 
owerful missionary body, a continuing and constantly 
^renewed leaven that transforms what Lenin used to call the 
idiocy of village life." 

"Rather like the influence of our native mine-boys, when 
they go back to their tribal areas after, a spell of work under- 
ground," suggested Tvor. 

"Well," replied Vova with hesitation, "of course the method 
is similar— an infiltration of modern influences into the back- 
ward countryside, a diffusion of culture with migrant villagers 
themselves serving as carriers. But there surely the resemblance 
ends. Your mine-boys carry back with them nothing' but 
disease, a little loose cash, and a few half-baked and entirely 
haphazard notions about the white man's world, and usually 
about its seamiest sides — notions which no one has attempted 
to make plain to them and which in any case they are incapable 
of relating to the tribal order." 

"And what do your Red Army men take home?" 
"First a clear conception of national unity, of the com- 
munist" reading of life, and of the need of breaking down the 
barriers, and eventually removing the distinction, between 
town and country, industry and agriculture, workers and 
peasants. Secondly a great deal of factual material, carefully 
selected as appropriate to their- needs both as soldiers and as 
prospective leaders of village life. Since this material is 
methodically presented to them by instructors trained to 
expound it in a simple and interesting fashion, it is usually 
remembered and seen to be significant. And so the young 
soldiers bring about genuine stirrings of new thought in the 
once-deaf villages of steppe and forest, and arc bearers of 
real good tidings, which fit in intelligibly with other aspects 
of the cultural revolution that are crowding in from other 
sources, such as the school, the theatre, the film, and the whole 
business of the collectivisation of agriculture and industrialisa- 
tion." 

XII 

Vova's discursive tendency was always a worry to Midhurst, 
and I could see he felt that these lateral extensions of the 
argument had been followed up far enough. "Could we get 
back for a moment to the village soviet itself?" he suggested. 
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"I should be interested to hear how it goes into action in its 
executive, its administrative, capacity." 

"I am sorry," said Vova. "I fear I have been wandering 
again. -Let me see. Yes . . .. Well, the soviet, once elected, 
appoints its chairman and its executive committee. The 
duties of these officers are primarily to maintain law and 
order, to enforce the judgments of village courts, to protect 
public property, and to look after the streets, highways, sanita- 
tion, and kindred matters. The soviet can, of course, charge 
them with any other functions that it may wish to see under- 
taken on its behalf. 

"The executive are chosen in rotation from a panel for a 
term of two or three months. The panel may include not only 
the members of the soviet itself but any man under fifty, and 
any woman under forty-five, who are on the voters' roll. They 
may be paid for their term of office, but more often simply 
take time olT from their normal jobs without loss of pay. 

"Besides its executive committed the soviet sets up a number 
of other committees to take charge ofcthe several departments 
of lo'cal administration, for example, agriculture, women's 
work and interests, education, cultural developments, medical 
and health services, finance, trade and co-ops, and so on. 
Every effort is made to associate a large proportion of village 
residents with the work of these committees, and the committee 
members, whether they are elected members of the soviet or 
not, themselves do for nothing many of the jobs which in 
Britain or Rhodesia would be done by paid employees." 

"What sort of jobs do you mean?" asked Ivor. 

"Oh,' medical officer of health, sanitary inspector, school 
attendance officer, village policeman — things of that kind." 

"You mentioned women," Ivor went on. "Do they take 
much part in these affairs?" 

"The proportion of women elected to village Soviets (and 
other kinds of soviet too, for that matter) is increasing all the 
time. Over the whole country the average is now more than 
25 per cent. You frequently find women serving as chairmen 
of their soviet." 

"And how about members of the party?" 

"Do you mean how many of them are on village 
Soviets?" 

"Yes." 

"The ratio is about a fifth. There are Toughly a million 
and a quarter people elected to village Soviets all over the 
Union, and of them some quarter of a million are members 
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of the communist party. In the urban Soviets the ratio is 
higher, about a half." 

"I can see," Midhurst joined in, "that in a sense the village 
soviet is the basis of your democracy. I mean, in it every 
soviet citizen exercises direct political and administrative 
responsibility. What I'm not clear about is how far his rights 
and duties extend beyond this primary level." 

"I can illustrate that," answered Vova, "by going back 
to our old friend Ugeorge. If Rhodesia were part of the 
U.S.S.R., Ugeorge would find that there were three levels 
in the soviet hierarchy above his village. There would be a 
Matabeleland soviet, a Rhodesian soviet, and the all-Union 
soviet in Moscow." 

"So he would vote not only at elections to his village 
soviet, but at district, republic, and all-Union elections as 
well?" 

"Certainly. And since the all-Union soviet consists of 
two chambers, he would help to choose his representatives 
in both. In other words, at an all-Union election, besides 
voting for a deputy in the Soviet of the Union, he would also 
vote for twenty-five representatives of his republic (Rhodesia) 
in the Soviet of Nationalities." 

"A busy little citizen," smiled Midhurst. 

"Yes. Until a few years ago the post-primary Soviets were 
all based on indirect election. But the 1936 constitution 
changed that, and now the direct method of election is followed 
for every grade of soviet." 

"I suppose the spsead of literacy made the change 
possible?" 

"Among other things, yes," Vova agreed. "Well, there 
you are. That is how we try to combine national unity and 
centralised power on the one hand with universal popular 
participation and local autonomy and initiative on the other. 
No . one is better aware than we Marxists how far we come 
short of full democracy. But social justice,- individual free- 
dom, and an equal apportionment of power and opportunity 
are not easy things to win, even where there are no interested 
obstructionists blocking the way. People have to be trained 
up to them ; and it is this necessary training that wc seek to give. 

"We acknowledge our present shortfall quite frankly when 
we describe our system as the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
or rather, to use a phrase that accords better with the present 
relationship of class forces in the U.S.S.R., as state guidance of 
society by the workers and peasants. At the same time we 
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claim to have approached a good deal closer to a true 
democracy than the British or the Americans, or indeed any 
other people that have existed in the six thousand years since 
the invention of civilisation broke the social unity of the clan, 
and split men into classes. For we have overcome the fatal 
and fundamental cleavage of mankind into owners and dis- 
possessed, and the leadership of our society quite genuinely 
is exerted in the name and the interest of the majority — 
the mass of working people who keep the wheels of the social 
order moving. Among yourselves that material division of 
classes persists in very blatant forms, and the bosses of 
finance and industry enjoy a dictatorship as wide in authority 
as it is narrowly selfish in aim. This dictatorship you often 
like to deny, but seldom bother to disguise. Its abolition 
you quaintly hold to be undemocratic." 



XIII 

"I could comment extensively on that," said Midhurst, 
"but on the whole I won't— just now. Ill start a different 
hare instead. The practical administrator, whenever he 
is told that this or that reform is needed, always flies straight 
to one crucial point — 'Show me how it's to be paid for.' 
Now all you've been telling us about the widespread activities 
of the village soviet sounds splendid, Mr. Korolenko. But 
such heroic labours cost money. Where does it come from? 
How docs a village soviet, or any higher authority in what we 
would call a native area, acquire the funds needed for providing 
schools for the whole school-age population, for example? 
There must be some other source than the villagers' pockets, 
mustn't there? I know that in Tanganyika we couldn't 
possibly make the native population pay for a system ot 
universal education. There just isn't the taxable capacity in 
them. I dare say Jones will confirm that that goes for 
Rhodesia too." 

"Perfectly true," agreed Ivor. 

"Ah, yes," said Vova reflectively, "the money. That is 
important, is it not? The three Ms, men, materials, and 
money — they are all important. But here we strike another 
basic difference between us. You and I make divergent 
estimates of their relative importance. You begin by saying 
'What will the job cost? We can do nothing until we know 
we have sufficient funds to carry it out.'" 
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"Well, we find that if we buy a lot of things we can't pay 
for, we get into trouble. Don't you?" 

"We" Vova went on, ignoring the interruption, "start 
from the other end. Our first question is 'Are the necessary 
men and materials available? If they are not, all the money in 
the world will not help. If they are, it merely remains to 
bring them together at the right place and the right time. 
Financial transactions are often a convenient way of doing 
this; but they are not the only way. If we use the financial 
method, and of course we normally do, there is no separate 
problem of raising money to pay for the job. With us the 
job itself raises the money. The work men do creates the 
wealth that money simply measures. The operative decision 
is the allocation of the appropriate materials and the appro- 
priate labour to a specified task." 

"There you go again, Mr. Korolenko," sighed Midhurst. 
"Another of your juggling paradoxes. You'll never persuade 
me that money doesn't count." 

"Of course it counts, Mr. Midhurst. That is why we call 
them counting houses. I was simply suggesting that money 
cannot do more than count." 

Midhurst winced. "The paradox was bad enough. Must 
you cap it with a pun?" 

"Let me make amends by assuring you that we do make 
financial arrangements — quite careful ones. True, the village 
soviet is not limited by statute, as small local authorities often 
are elsewhere, either to a specified total expenditure or to 
specified sources of revenue. But it must prepare a budget of 
local receipts and expenditure in prescribed form, and submit 
it to the district soviet for approval and for inclusion in the 
district budget. So in practice higher authority can cancel 
specific items of expenditure which a village may propose to 
incur. On the other hand, if the village wishes to increase 
its expenditure at its own cost, it is normally free to do so 
by adding a surtax to one or more of the taxes raised in its 
area by the higher authorities. Once the budget figures are 
settled, they may not be departed from without express 
authorisation, which, I may add, is not readily forthcoming." 

"Now you're ■ talking a language I can understand," said 
Midhurst, much encouraged. "Tell us a little about the 
sources of a village Soviet's income." 

"Well, they differ somewhat in different republics. But 
in most parts of the country they would include first of all 
the yield from village public property and enterprises. Next, 
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a share of the taxes and dues collected within the village area : 
under this heading would come the agricultural tax, which is a 
proportion, fixed in advance, of the normal harvest: not less 
than 20 per cent of the agricultural tax is assigned to the village. 
And finally the self-assessments, as we call them, imposed by 
the village soviet itself." • 

" I sec. By the way, what exactly did you mean when you 
said the village budget was included in the district budget?" 

"Our method is this. The district authorities, having 
received the several budgets of the village Soviets within 
their territory, proceed to draw up their own budget. This 
they do by incorporating the estimates of all the villages, and 
placing alongside them any revenue which they expect, to 
receive direct from other sources, and any expenditure which 
they propose to incur on their own account. In the same way, 
the district budgets are incorporated in those of the appro- 
priate constituent republics, having arrived via the budgets of 
intermediate authorities (provinces, autonomous areas, auto- 
nomous republics), wherever such intermediate authorities 
exist; and the republics tack on their own revenue and expen- 
diture. In point of fact, these tackings-on, at any rate until 
the republic level is reached, are the less important part of the 
business; the budget of each superior authority consists in 
the main of what one may call a group-statement of the 
finances of all the authorities subordinate to it. I do not 
mean that every single item of every village budget is repeated 
in the district budget, but the position in each village is shown 
there under pretty detailed heads. The culmination of the 
whole process is the incorporation of the republic budgets in 
the unified state budget of the U.S.S.R." 

"The gentle art of passing the buck," Midhurst murmured. 
"So in the end the Union has to hold all the babies?" 

"That is perhaps even truer than you think," answered' 
Vova. "For though, roughly speaking, local authorities keep 
a large part of . what they collect, collections by no means 
cover requirements, so they all remain lafgely dependent on 
grants from above." 

"What happens, then, is that local budgets normally show 
a deficit; the deficits are all passed on up to the all-Union 
treasury ; which then has to produce out of a hat a big enough 
rabbit to restore the balance all along the line. Have I got 
it?" 

Vova nodded. "You may think the system cumbersome," 
he said, "but we have found that it is in fact the simplest 
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way of carrying out our vast equalisation scheme. By making 
all the localities financially dependent on the centre, we can 
vary the J subventions made to them in such a way that the 
more backward areas receive more per head of population 
than the more developed. We thus bring about a rapid 
levelling-up of standards of living throughout the whole 
Union. At the same time there is no intention of keeping 
any republic, or indeed any local authority, on too tight a 
financial rein. The communist party, in drafting the 1924 
constitution of the U.S.S.R., stipulated -that every constituent 
republic should be guaranteed financial and budgetary rights 
liberal enough to enable it to show its own administrative, 
cultural, and economic initiative. That policy has been 
consistently followed ever since." 

"Admirable," boomed Midhurst. "But you don't tell us 
where the all-balancing rabbit comes froifl." 

"It comes from what you would call the profits of industry. 
It represents the difference between the cost price and the 
selling price of all commodities sold. The U.S.S.R. exchequer 
depends on the budgets of the republics for only a small 
proportion of its resources. There. Rows into it also the net 
accumulation (i.e. profits less allowance for amortisation of 
capital and all renewals and replacements) of the state-owned 
mines, oilfields, farms, factories, and trading enterprises 
throughout the country. These revenues amount in the 
aggregate to many times the total receipts from taxation. In 
fact, they represent 85 per cent of all public revenue. A great 
part of these profits are indeed collected by means of what 
we call the turnover tax. But it is hardly a tax in your sense 
of the term. It is really just the outer framework of the 
reckoning which has to go on between the exchequer and the 
various state undertakings with regard to the disposal of their 
surplus. 

"I see," said Midhurst. "These profits all come in to 
Moscow for redistribution to the localities not on-the principle 
of equal division, but on one which aims at bringing about 
regional economic equality as quickly as possible. The 
U.S.S.R. budget is the reservoir, and the budgets of the 
authorities lower in the soviet hierarchy provide the reticula- 
tion. This means, F take it, that the U.S.S.R. budget is 
employed to direct capital investment to those regions which 
for historical and cultural reasons have suffered most from' 
shortage of it in the past?" 

"Yes. But the budget is concerned only with the financial 
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aspect, which, as I was suggesting, is really secondary. The 
primary task is performed not by the 'financial plan, which 
merely expresses the production plan in money terms, but 
by the production plan itself, which decides what resources 
are to be developed within each area and makes the allocations 
of labour and materials for the purpose." 



XIV 

• "All right; I'll concede you that point," Midhurst laughed. 
"Now let's look ahead a bit. The time will come, won't it, 
when the backward areas which are now getting preferential 
treatment in the matter of capital supply, will have caught 
up with the rest of the country? What is to happen then? 
1 suppose you could either stick to the policy of financial 
centralisation, while substituting equal sharing for the present 
system of preference: for the grounds on which preference is 
now justified will then have lapsed, won't they? Or you could 
put through some scheme of regional devolution of financial 
responsibility. That presumably would mean devolving part 
of the work of planning too. Have you any idea which 
line is to be followed?" 

"We are quite clear about that," Vova replied. "We shall 
widen the financial autonomy of local authorities. From the 
earliest days of the revolution we have sought to realise the 
principle, so dear to your own Colonial Office, of covering 
local expenditure from local resources. But to apply such a 
principle indiscriminately over a country so unevenly devel- 
oped as the U.S.S.R. of twenty years ago would merely have 
meant condemning the backward areas to permanent 
backwardness." 

"As the CO. policy has in fact done?" 

"You may say that, if you like. For me it is more seemly 
to say 'As Tsarist policy once did.' That is why we from the 
first gave the backward areas special assistance from federal 
funds. The basis of the five-year plans has been the even 
spreading of industrialisation and mechanisation, in order that 
all parts of the country and all racial groups in the population 
might enjoy equal shares in the productivity of the whole. No 
doubt at the outset of the planning era that involved a high 
degree of financial centralisation. But for a number of years 
now we have been moving steadily in the other direction. 
The tendency has become very marked for republic and local 
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budgets to rely more and more on resources accumulated 
within their own borders, and less an,d less on grants from 
U.S.S.R. funds. This growing reliance is, of course, a function 
of the spread of heavy industry over the whole country, 
followed by the development of local light industries." 

"I imagine this financial decentralisation doesn't happen 
in one fell swoop. What sort of stages is it to follow?" 

"It is fairly clear, I think, that there will be three main 
stages. In the first, control of agriculture will be regionalised ; 
in the second, that of light industry ; and in the third, that of 
heavy industry. The first stage has already been carried a 
long way. Agriculture is largely regionalised both in its 
administrative and its financial aspects ; and local authorities,^ 
as I told you, have long been accustomed to keep much of 
the proceeds of the agricultural tax that they collect. We 
have recently taken a far-reaching step in the same direction 
in the field of light industry. The time for dealing with heavy 
industry on similar lines is not yet, but there is no reason to 
think that it is not on the way." 
"What was the new departure in light industry?" 
"At the beginning of 1941 a decree was issued abolishing 
the centralised planning of the production and distribution of 
locally produced consumption goods. From January of that 
year 'local authorities took over the whole work of planning 
the output of such goods, and the whole management of local 
industries engaged in making them. They were empowered 
to dispose of the entire output from local raw materials, and 
half the output from state-supplied ' non-deficit ' raw materials; 
and they were charged with fixing prices and trade rebates 
and allowances. Profits earned were to remain in their 
hands and were to be used by them for expanding local light 
industry and for housing and general welfare schemes in the 
neighbourhood." 

"Well now, gentlemen," Ivor interposed, "I hate to break 
up the party. But I'm responsible, you know, for getting 
you all back'to town in time for seven o'clock dinner. It's 
now nearly five, and we ought to be making a move." 

"I won't hold you up more than a minute or two, Mr. 
Jones," said Midhurst, "but may 1 shoot just one last question 
at Mr. Korolenko? I want to ask him if he has any data 
which would help us to compare British dependencies in 
Africa with, say, the Central Asian republics, in point of capital 
investment.' If I remember rightly, Hailey says that invest- 
ment in both Rhodesias together works out' at just under £40 
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per head of total population. In British East Africa it averages 
about £8, and in British West Africa less than £5." 

"Do you know the corresponding figure for Britain itself?" 
Vova asked. 

"About £300, I believe." 

"There you are," was Vova's comment. "And if you work 
out Rhodesian investment per head of the white population 
only, you would get a figure of over £1,500." 

"Why should one work it out in relation to the whites 
only?" 

"Well, it is fairly clear from what Mr. Jones was telling 
us earlier that capital improvements in Rhodesia have been 
intended to benefit the white man and not the black, and that 
the negative side of this aim has been remarkably successful. 
Still, I agree that figures per head of the white population do 
not really show the true position, for they ignore another 
important group of beneficiaries, the absentee shareholders 
who live in London, Paris, New York, and such- like places, 
and who are, apart from their coupon-clipping, entirely 
functionless so far as the Rhodesian economy is concerned." 

"I still don't quite see the relevance of . . ." 

" My point is simply that investment per head of population 
is an unsatisfactory way of comparing the effective social 
improvements that capital development has made in British 
Africa and Soviet Central Asia respectively. And the reason 
is that, while in the U.S.S.R. the term 'head of population' 
in this context can be given a* fairly uniform meaning, with 
you it masks the vital difference between white heads and 
black heads, and ignores another equally important factor, 
namely the continuous rake-off taken by overseas owners of 
capital. 

"However, there arc two things we can say. One is that* 
though the U.S.S.R. is no doubt even now on the average 
more heavily capitalised west of the Urals than east of them, 
the range of difference is nothing like so wide as the £300-£5 
that you spoke of for Britain and West Africa. And we have 
seen that as between Soviet Europe and Soviet Asia tilings 
are tending strongly tpwards equalisation. The second point 
is that the cost of building the original Turksib railway (exclu- 
sive, that is to say, of recent extensions) was equivalent in 
English money to about £17£ millions, or about £1 per head 
of the total population of the five Central Asian republics, 
From that starting-point you can perhaps build up in your 
mind a very rough picture of the investment position there, 
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if you recall also the expansion of communications by road, 
air, and telegraph, the electrification and irrigation schemes, 
the cost of agricultural mechanisation, the development of 
coal fields such as Karaganda and of oilfields round the 
Caspian and in Uzbekistan, the construction of great combines 
such as Chirchikstroi, and all the new factories and work- 
shops which constitute light industry." 

"Yes," said Midhurst meditatively, as he embarked on a 
rapid bout of mental arithmetic. "Yes . . .• Ah well, f 
suppose you're right in saying that any comparison involving 
exact measurement is out of the question. - And there wc had 
better leave the subject, partly because with our present 
resources we can't carry it much further, and partly because 
Jones is fixing us with a baleful glare. If we keep him waiting 
any longer, he may do something violent." 



xv 

All our rambling talk had sent the sun a long way down the 
sky. It now stared at us across the western end of the lake 
with an eye hardly less glittering than Ivor's, and made a track 
of red fire on the water. The tame but sanguine ostrich kept 
up its food-gathering activities in the garden with a patience 
that I had previously observed in fishermen alone. It made 
me go a little Wordsworthian to see a living creature so imper- 
vious to disenchantment. Perhaps for this reason, perhaps 
for reasons of their own, the others too fell silent as we climbed 
again into the car, and drove back at high speed through 
the coloured air to Bulawayo. 

Our spirits did not droop for long. That night we were 
Ivor's guests at a house dinner in the Bulawayo club. The 
guest of honour was the Chief Justice of the country, who had 
only lately been appointed. ' He and Ivor were old friends, 
and Midhurst, as a fellow-lawyer working in colonial Africa, 
was also well acquainted with him. The occasion proved to 
be informal and highly convivial. Some of the more enter- 
prising spirits began singing songs with the fish, so that by the 
time the port came round things were going with quite a 
swing. 

Vova, who learned more of white Rhodesia in these few 
hours than he could have gathered ih a month of scouring 
the country, started rather stiffly, and took a little while to 
get his bearings. Indeed, to begin with I found it queer 
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myself to watch the elders of Bulawayo going on like subalterns 
at a regimental guest-night, or undergraduates at a college 
smoker. 

"Another example of the charming immaturity of the 
British Empire?" I whispered to him, as the final chord of 
"Land of our Fathers," noisily rendered for Ivor's benefit, 
died away. 

He smiled. "Chronologically speaking it is four hundred 
years old. But its mental age seems steady round about 
twenty. Does that indicate an I.Q. of 5?" 

In spite of this early aloofness, the exhilaration of the scene 
was soon winning its way into our systems, as the wine warmed 
our blood. The Chief Justice made a speech with a few mild 
witticisms at which we all laughed immoderately. He 
happened to be Scottish by derivation, and when at the climax 
of the evening a handsome stranger marched into the room, 
clad in a Black Watch kilt and white spats and playing a 
reel on the bagpipes, the uproar and the enthusiasm were 
indescribable. 

Ivor, carried away, slapped Vova on the shoulder. "Eh, 
ye'll no' have hairrd the paypes played beforre this, Mr. 
Korolenko?" he asked in a bogus Glasgow accent, with free 
use of the glottal stop and much rolling of r's. 

"No, never." 

"Is it no' the bonny music they make?" 

Vova leaned towards him. "I can say this to you, Mr. 
Jones, since in ordinary life you are a Welshman. I realise 
now how profound was the comment of the old lady in the 
story." 

"What story was that?" Ivor queried a little thickly. 

"It is only by the mercy of God that they do not smell 
as well," Vova quoted. 

Amid thunderous applause the piper bowed his way out. 
The diners, too, soon rose, and adjourned to the lounge. As 
we passed down the corridor which linked the two rooms, 
Vova let off an oath in Russian. With a surprising knowledge 
of Anglo-Indian terminology he added: "The poor bloody 
punkah-wallah." 

There, in a little kind of servery to our left, was a young 
full-blooded Matabcle brave sitting on the floor, tugging 
rhythmically away at a piece of rope that dangled from the 
ceiling as though he were ringing a soundless church bell. 
The rope was in fact used to operate some flapping fans in 
the dining-room we had just left, and this buvly African had 
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o doubt been ministering to our comfort thus for the last 
ree hours. 

Vova turned to me. "Behold," he said, with a bitterness 
scorn I am unable to reproduce, "behold the symbol of 
•hite supremacy, and the divine right of the British commercial 
1 asses to enjoy a high standard of living based on cheap 
Toured labour, Why in God's name cannot they put in 
electric fan?" 



CHAPTER IV 

DEVELOPING DEMOCRACY'S RESERVES 
I 

e following evening Vova and 1 were at our next port of 
11 — the Victoria Falls. Rather to my surprise, for I recalled 
ow willingly he had forgone the scenic intoxicants of the 
Cape peninsula, Vova took to the Falls like a duck to the water. 
It may have been that the pattern of river and veld evoked 
some fond Russian associations in his mind. Certainly 
.Father Zambesi is a noble stream. Handsome and sleek he 
looks as he slides between his vivid banks, the one big streak 
of beauty in a waste of wearisome bush that stretches from 
Mafeking to Broken Hill. 

Vova took a special delight in the fine contours of the gorge 
below the Falls, in the cliff faces, the palm groves, the luxuriant 
jungle-effect of the rain forest, the flowers, and the bright air 
studded with the flashing wings of birds, butterflies, and dragon- 
flies; even, too, in terrene things like snakes, and little blue 
land-crabs, and the half-tame baboons that wander about 
the hotel grounds. Under these influences his mind shed care 
and put on happiness, simple and direct. Beneath the crust 
of the social investigator appeared glimpses of the poet and 
the friend. 

I had written ahead to several people in Livingstone, making 
appointments for Vova to see them. One of them, Geoffrey 
Stewart, was actually waiting to greet us when we reached 
the Falls Hotel from Bulawayo at about eleven o'clock at 
night. So exacting is the impulse of the white man to show 
hospitality to travellers of his own race. Stewart was in charge 
of an organisation known as the Rhodes-Livingstone Institute, 
which studies the history, customs, and culture of the peoples 
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of British Central Africa. He had with him another intelligent 
young man who was stationed in that part of Rhodesia as a 
Government Labour Officer. But fourteen hours in the train 
had left me so weary, languid, sore-distressed, and dirty that 
my wants were focused on the narrow points of drink, bath 
and bed. As Stewart and his companion seemed to' stand 
between me and at least the two last, I could not help feeling 
that bed would have been a better place for them too. Beneath 
myself Ual ° UtWai " d civilities 1 was ungratefully muttering to 

In the late evening' they are out of place, 
And infinitely irrelevant at dawn. 

At what inconvenience to themselves they had put in this 
polite appearance I neither knew nor cared. 

The situation affected- Vova in a different and more gracious 
way. He was charmed that anyone should have the kindness 
to motor five or six miles at such a time, for the sake of welcom- 
ing a couple of unknown strangers to Northern Rhodesia 
His release from the train put him in tearing spirits, and 
ordering sandwiches and beer, he insisted on sitting down all 
unwashed from the journey, to engage our new acquaintances 
in four hours' animated conversation. When at last his fuel 
began to run low and we were able to retire for the brief 
remainder of the night, he had a clear picture in his mind of 
native life and labour in Barotseland and the country between 
Livingstone and the Kafue river. I consoled myself for my 
lost sleep with the reflection that he obviously founcTa congenial 
spirit in Stewart, who therefore promised well as a substitute 
for Midhurst in Vova's somewhat argumentative life. Mid- 
hurst we were to see nb more, as from Bulawayo he had made 
tracks for Beira, where he hoped to pick up a boat for Dar-es- 
salaam. So it struck me as a useful offer of Stewart's to come 
with us to Broken Hill and.-show us round there, when we 
had had enough of Livingstone. 

In the few days we were at the Falls Vova spent every spare 
hour by the water's edge. An ancient would have said that the 
river-god held him in thrall. He seemed to be seized, like a 
boy with a passion to discover everything that went on beside 
or beneath the Zambesi. I remember the excited interest 
with which he witnessed an encounter between a long green 
snake and a chameleon. He spoke of it /or days afterwards 
as a major event and it evidently held some special significance 
tor him, thouitfi I could not guess what. 
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We had spent a morning of amazing peace on a rock by 
what is locally known as the Boiling Pot — a great vortex in 
the rapids at the base of the cataract. On the way back to 
lunch at the hotel we were scrambling up the cliff of the gorge 
through a palm grove, when we came upon the two creatures 
in the middle of the stony track. The snake darted its head 
at the chameleon twice in quick succession, then withdrew 
a little and shot out a black forked tongue, as though licking 
its chops. The chameleon showed no presence of mind, 
and made no active response; he just stood, I suppose in the 
paralysis of fear, taking what was coming to him. We could 
ot, of course, tell whether he had already been wounded 
ifore our arrival on the scene. 

At any rate, his flanks were of an orange colour when we 
st saw him, the legs and the ridge of the back a greyish 
' le. Vova brought his camera stealthily up to within 
me six feet of the battle in the hope of taking a snapshot, 
but the snake slid off and swarmed up a tree when it caught 
sight of him. The chameleon started walking groggily away, 
but after a few yards stopped, trembling and puffing himself 
out with enormous slow breaths. The orange tint left him, 
and he quickly became grey all over. After a couple of minutes 
*"e developed a list to port, sinking fast; in three minutes 
re he fell over on his side and lay still in a patch of fierce 
nlight that streamed down in a funnel through a gap irt the 
~es. Up at the hotel they told us, I don't know how 
irately, that the snake would come back and eat the corpse. 
The Zambesi country is hot. It seemed impossible that 
y to take a dozen steps without shedding a pint of rascal 
eat. Vova and I were not in training for this kind of thing, 
d our morning's expedition had run off all our surplus 
ergy. The afternoon, we felt, called for rest and refaction, 
so we repaired to the open-air swimming-bath in the hotel 
grounds, and lay dozing or chatting on the close-cropped 
lawn that surrounded it. Every half-hour or so we bestirred 
Ourselves enough to swim across the bath before resuming 
t>ur rest and reflection on the other side.. 

ii 

Here I lay half asleep and at peace with all the world, when 
Vova's disturbing voice broke in. "You know, John," he 
said, "I am quite worried about this funny old empire of 
yours. It looks pretty dead to me." 



"Well, what are you grumbling at?" I laughed. "Are you 
short of sprigs of yew to strew on the hearse? A sound ami- 
imperialist ought to cry 'Good riddance,' and rejoice." 

"Ah, you do not understand. It is true that in future the 
sun will have less difficulty in setting on the British Empire 
than it has had in the past. For my part I welcome that. 
Easing the strain on the sun may mean that some who have 
been clamouring for a place in it, will get their needs attended 
to. For instance, if India and China move out of the shade, 
the total of human happiness will be multiplied several times 
over. But that is not what I meant. I meant that in these 
African colonies your power cable is cut in several places. 
The juice just docs not get through. The thing is dead." 

"When you put your mind to it, Vova dear, you simply romp 
home with every prize for obscurity that was ever offered." 

"You yourself, John, are not much below championship 
class when it comes to slowness in the uptake. 1 see I shall 
have to help you over the stile by telling you a story." 

I gave a defensive grunt, but Vova swept forward. 

"it is the story of Bobokalan. Thinking of poor Ugcorgc 
has put me in mind of it. What horrifies me in Ugeorge's 
case is not so much that he should be working at a level of 
virtual serfdom in an hotel run by Europeans solely for 
Europeans. That no doubt is bad enough, from a democratic 
standpoint. But hotel waiters render a valuable service to 
users of hotels, and under proper conditions their work is 
esteemed and rewarded accordingly. It is not inherently 
unworthy of an adult personality and a competent citizen. 
No, the really horrifying thing about Ugeorge is that he is 
socially prohibited from ever rising above the lowest rung of 
the ladder in the catering industry (or any other industry, for 
that matter), and that his case is typical in the sense that 
simila? prohibitions apply to all his compatriots in Southern 
Africa. 

"Now, old Bobokalan was a share-cropper of Khodjcnt in 
the Tadjik country. He worked some irrigated cotton land 
belonging to one of the local Beys, for whom, as custom 
required, he toiled without pay until his father's debts were 
cleared. When at last this burden was discharged, Bobokalan 
was a middle-aged man of forty-four. At forty-five he 
married, borrowing the bride-price from the same Bey. In 
return for this accommodation he pledged a further twenty 
years of unpaid labour. At fifty-five he died, without ever 
havmg been quit of debt for as much as twelve months on 
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In all his two score years and fifteen he went barefoot, 
Id he enjoyed perhaps a few dozen square meals. In the 
years of his married life, however, he managed to beget 

^Thcse sons I met when I first went to Tadjikstan in 1926, 
' eldest being then twenty-five and the youngest about seven- 
een Spasmodic civil war had been going on round them 
for several years, but they were all still working for various. 
Beys The eldest, like his father before him, was working 
off the paternal debts with his own unpaid labour. The 
other three sweated from dawn to dusk in the cotton fields for 
a few roubles a month. t 
"Ten years later I paid a second visit to Khodjent, which 
this time had been rc-christened Leninabad, and saw these 
>ur young men again. What do you think had happened 
them ? The first was water-engineer to a group o f millionaire 
►Uective farms, an important post in a part of the world where 
ost crops are grown under irrigation. 1 The second was 
[airman of a big collective farm called the 'Comintern.' 
The third was •vice-chairman of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the Tadjik Soviet Socialist Republic— Deputy Prime 
Sinister of the country at the age of thirty. And the fourth 
Was leader of the foremost field team of the 'Comintern' 
collective This farm started life in 1931 by earning a net 
icome of* less than 100,000 roubles; the corresponding figure 
it the 1936 harvest was over 3$ millions." 
"And what had become of the Bey?" I asked. 
Vova seemed to think this was rather a trivial inquiry. 
Oh" he said "like most of his kidney, he had bolted in 
■der to carry on the anti-soviet offensive from the relative 
fety of Afghanistan and Persia." a , . 

He dismissed the Bey. with a shrug, and returned to his 
*iieme "They were a good lot of fellows, those Comintern 
farmers," he went on in a tone of happy reminiscence. "I 
spent a day with them, and they took me on a grand tour of 
*hc whole estate. For transport we used the farm motor 
Struck of which everybody was inordinately proud because 
had been presented by the Moscow Commissariat of Agri- 
Iture for the best all-round farming achievement in northern 
^adjikstan. Premember how in the cool of the evening we 
it in a hand-carved arbour in the flower garden, enjoying 
le freshness of the pond and discussing all we had seen and 
l A millionaire farm is' one whose net income exceeds a million 
mbles a year. 
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done— the new dwelling houses, the cleanly kept barns 
hundreds of cows, calves, sheep, and lambs which the mem 
ot the collective had bought out of their earnings as their 
personal property, the lessons we had listened to in the school 
he little farm hospital with its four beds, the power house' 
the telephone exchange, the radio centre, and the steam mill' 
And of course tne new chaikhana; it was still only half built 
but they already felt proud and excited about it." 
^ What on earth is a chaikhanaV* 

"Well, the word means tea-house literally. I suppose you 
would translate it by club or community centre. It is the 
locus of the social and cultural life of the collective." 
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VowT^ ° thCr Contra ^ s with Rfwde sia stick in your mind, 

afl^^v^ °r the incrcdible difference of atmosphere, 
of mental climate. Everywhere in Tadjikstan there are school 
-not only the usual seven-year schools for children, but 
literacy schools for adults, professional schools, technical 
schools, agricultural schools, state' tractor schools (these, by 
the way, were just announcing in 1936 the enrolment of women 
in the courses for tractor drivers, mechanics, and etiauffeurs) 
Everyone is crazy to acquire new skills, to realise hitherto 
undeveloped powers. Just about a quarter of the whole 
population is on the roll of some educational institution or 

2 «2 . u S T ,* S hVe yearS before the Wdr start ed, there were 
m this backward area scores Of trained parachute iumners 
and hundreds of glider pilots, among what you woulTca i 
the natives-. T .he ^ Tadjik schools and institutes, the central 
air club, the children's technological centre, are turning the 
new generation into anything and everything from machine 
designers to professional musicians. 1 
girl of fifteen who had built 
armoured car." 

u^Z^r^ that is a suitable fo < «- 

reali^? " n ° t? ^ ^ armoured cars also a P art of and 

andmusion " US ° f them fatber 3S s y mboIs of &* tb 

"Even when civilisation can be preserved by their means 
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alone? However, I was using that case, not to illustrate 
soviet educational values, but merely to show how fully our 
native peoples share in the work of the vanguard. They are 
not, like yours in the British Empire, forgotten, ignored, or 
igned to a sub-adult level." 
'Well, it all sounds very noble, as you put it, Vova — 
ost inhumanly so. Your account would have a more 
ke ring if you included some stories about things going 
Wrong sometimes. There must be a seamy side', I imagine, 
to all this rapid growth. Some waste products? Some 
.scallywags? Even party members don't always behave like 
^Marxist plaster-saints? Or do they?" 
i "Oh, John, how hard it is to keep the right balance. Our 
^hinders and follies and failures are always to the fore in my 
flwn mind, and the last thing I want to do is to conceal them 
Km you, or to speak as if they do not exist. And I do not 
jthink you can really accuse me of representing our revolution 
a clockwork affair in which every piece slides smoothly into 
osition when the Marxist button is pressed. All the same, 
ou arc right in suggesting that one tends to overdo the light 
d underdo the shade. I suppose that is because when we 
ik like this one has to leave out something, and what gets 
|eft out is what our multifarious enemies are for ever over- 
emphasising. Besides, our successes truly are much more 
Significant than our failures." 

i "I'm not going to let you off with generalities like that, 
ou've been telling me some of the best things that can be 
aid about Tadjikstan. Now I want to hear some of the 
orst, so as to bring the whoie into perspective." 
"Very well, then. Imagine, yourself in Stalinabad, say a 
ozen years ago, in 1930. In many ways the scene resembles 
ne of those mushroom "mining towns that used to spring up 
overnight in goldrush days in America. The nearest African 
parallels would be Kimberlcy in the seventies or Johannesburg 
in the early 'nineties. Fantastic defects of organisation, 
■tremendous shortage of skilled labour, everyone in a mad 
■feverish hurry. Swarms of foreigners all over the place, 
pnany of them rogues — and by foreigners I mean non-Tadjiks 
ifrom distant parts of the USSR. Every year since 1925 
He population has doubled. The little market village of 
^Tsarist times, which remained a market village without a 
single European building until 1925, has been laid out anew 
as a large modern town ; but under the young plane trees of 
e still unbuilt boulevards, thousands of people camp out 
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in ramshackle shelters tacked together out of packing-cases 
and kerosene tins. The usual troubles of sanitation and water 
supply; typhus and diphtheria much in evidence; high death- 
rate; standards of seemliness and promptitude in the disposal 
of the dead appreciably below those of Kensal Green. 

"Human life goes on at two levels, one dominated by the 
legacy of the past, the other reaching out with energy and 
passion to a new order still just beyond grasp, but already 
well within view. Evidence of the first is the leper-settlement 
not yet moved from the outskirts; the pervasive effects of 
alcohol and syphilis; the frequent murders, by Moslem enthus- \ 
iasts, of women who throw off the veil and tear down the 
curtain behind which tradition seeks to segregate them from 
life; the refusal of many among the older men to have any 
dealings whatever with unbelievers ; and so on. That was 
1930." 

"Do you know, Vova, that helps quite a lot. I get the 
feel of Tadjik life more intimately now you tell me something , 
about the kind of soil out of which the millionaire farms, the 
glider pilots, and the parachute jumpers have grown. Against I 
the background of squalor, drink, disease, and the bigotry ' 
of Islam, 1 grasp more sharply what Pilniak means in that 
book you lent me, when he says that, of all the places he had 
seen or known or heard of, the Stalinabad of 1930 held out 
most hope to the builders of new worlds. I sense the drive, the 
initiative, the will to work of the pioneers, the proletarian 
inventors, who brought your soviet Atlantis into being there. 
I can share in a way their desperation, their haste, their" 
sacrifice, their hope, and their triumph." 



IV 

"Yes," he said, "for those who have eyes to see it displays 
the sacrament of the revolution in all its miraculous power. 

'As though our very blood long breathless lain 
Had tasted of the breath of God again.' 

That is why I called Central Asia alive and Southern Africa 
dead. I think you see well enough the difference between 
them, John." 

"At least 1 understand what you take to be the difference, 
Vova. 
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»W e ll_f or give me if I tread on delicate ground here— do 
you and your colleagues in the Colonial Office never try to 
account for it, or to discover how far its explanation may have 
relevance to your own colonial arrangements?" 

"What a question to ask— after all I've told you about the 
Colonial Office too! My colleagues have plenty of under- 
lying emotional grounds for shutting out any form of soviet 
experience, from their field of vision. Even if they hadn t, 
their minds are not adapted to entertaining notions half as 
radical as those you are suggesting. Obviously they are 
aware that all is not well in British colonies; within their 
accustomed range of ideas they are extremely intelligent men. 
But if you set up an emotional resistance in them, and then 
try dragging them by main force outside that accustomed 
range, they merely get fussed and startled and angry, and tneir 
mental age drops with a bump to the level of the junior school. 
Hence when they begin hunting for remedies for colonial 
troubles, their thoughts naturally proceed along such lines 
as the improvement of N.A.s and of the administrative and 
technical services in the colonies, possibly the gradual admis- 
sion of native personnel to those services, the protection ol 
native labour, the formation of tame trade unions, the expan- 
sion of health services and education, and matters ol that 
kind. But you are telling me things that would make then- 
hair stand on end. What was that metaphor you used just 
now? Something to do with electricity?" 
"The power cable?" . . , , 

"That's it You said that in the British colonics our power 
cable was cut. Which seems to mean that, even if we had a 
colonial policy, we have no machinery in working order to 
carry it out. And that in turn involves a wholesale condemna- 
tion of our entire structure of colonial government Well 
you can't expect civil servants to listen attentively to such 
talk as that. Their primary job is to operate such machinery 
as their bosses, the politicians, provide." 

"John I will not allow you to get away with that last 
remark. 'The idea that permanent officials arc the meek 
'executants of a policy imposed oo them from without by the 
political heads is surely a very ancient fallacy. You know 
as well as I do that officials are often in a better position than 
Cabinet ministers to initiate policy, and that if you and your 
colleagues really wanted to overhaul the machinery by which 
the colonies are run, quite effective methods are open to you 
of browbeating the politicians into giving you what you want. 
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This was one of the few topics on which my knowledge was 
indeed more adequate than Vova's. I made no reply, but 
Save him what I hoped was <fn enigmatic smile. 

"No," he went on, "you must not be evasive here. It is 
perhaps the most crucial point of all. I think it was the Webbs 
who first likened our soviet system of democratic centralism 
to the generation and distribution of electric power • We 
generate the social power needed for government in the number- 
less meetings of electors, producers, consumers, and party 
members These, meetings, which arc respectively the primary 
organs of political democracy, of the trade union movement 
ot the co-operative movement, and of the profession of leader- 
ship, together form the foundation of our constitutional 
structure. In them the turbines of discussion and popular 
need create power which is transmitted to the higher organs 
and which drives, as it passes, the machinery of government in 
town and village, and at the levels of district, province, and 
repubhc Here is the first feature, the prime characteristic 
ol soviet democracy— an upward stream of power continuously 
generated by mass discussion in multiform mass organisation 
All grown men and women take part in the discussion and 
contribute to the stream in three distinct capacities, which 
together cover all the basic aspects of man's associated life " 
Is this your familiar trinity of citizen, producer, and 
consumer once again?" I asked. 

"It is," Vova answered; "and I recur to it in order to- 
emphasise anew the fundamental inadequacy in modern 
conditions of any supposedly democratic system that concerns 
itselt with political representation alone. And do not forget 
that our trinity is, more strictly, a quaternity, for the com- 
munist party and the youth movement it directs are also 
democratically organised, so that the profession of leadership 
properly forms a fourth strand in our power cable " 



"I see. Well, go on ab»ut the upward stream." 
rnc next point about the upward stream is that when it 
reaches the level of the Supreme Soviet, it becomes converted 
there into a downward stream^-a stream of laws, directives 
anc admimstrative orders binding on ail grades of the hierarchy" 
below. Nothing unusual, of course, in the radiation of orders 
outwards from the centre; there are few modern groupings in 
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which that does not happen. The distinctive thing about 
our system is that the upward flow of power and the downward 
flow of authority are in reciprocal interaction all the time, 
and intimately condition each other's character. The power- 
circuit being complete, both are indeed no more than 
separately analysable aspects of a single process; and each 
level in the hierarchy always has direct organic links with 
those above and those below it." 

"Aren't you rather exaggerating the difference of principle 
between your arrangements and ours? After all, our N.A.s 
stand m a simple and direct relation with the district officer 
and through him with the colonial government. The colonial 
government m turn is directly linked with the Colonial Office 
in London, and the Colonial Office is organically related to 
Parliament and the electorate." 

"My poor John, you miss an incredible number of points 
when you say that. You seem to think you have shown that 
the native population in a British dependency forms part of- 
the same power-circuit as the Colonial Office. Actually you 
have merely established that, by a British legal fiction, the . 
ultimate rulers of a dependency are the British electorate 
(who, as it happens, do not in any degree whatever share their 
responsibility with native peoples). My whole argument is, 
to quote The Times once more, that your system of colonial 
rule has no roots in the life of the native rank and file; that 
the resources of social energy available to you for the purpose 
either of construction or defence are consequently small; and 
that, such as they are, they move in a downward authoritarian 
flow from the top. You have no flow of power at all in the 
reverse dn-ection, from the bottom upwards." 

"1 know," I said; "I've heard all that, if you'll allow me to 
say so, almost ad nauseam. You.don't seem to realise that our 
iN.A.s are based expressly on the tribal structure, and that the 
tiibc is the way in which the African rank and file are organised, 
in oal hie is the life of the people, and the N.A.s have their 

that?'' 11 lL H ° W ° OUld We haVe g0t ° l0Ser to the P e °P lc than 

" Again John, I think you misread the real situation. ' The 
in^a.s, so far from linking British authority organically with the 
^irican people, in fact serve to insulate it from them. And the 
reason 1S that the N.A.s are in the main bureaucratic bodies, 
aaflin.f ?i° W '? } Q some P ,aces the P e °P le have rights 
shir nl !„? *rl ^ n0t forget what Midh « rst told us on board 
snip about Donald Cameron and his efforts to keep alive any 
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traditional democratic safeguards. But broadly speaking 
N A s are neither elective nor m any other sense popular in 
character; they arc not responsible to the people, or even 
responsive to movements of, opinion among, the people. 
From Midhurst's account of the Chagga business we may 
surely conclude that as long as an N.A. satisfies the colonial 
government, it remains secure from popular ^approval To 
the soviet observer it is as plain as a pikestaff that the last 
quarter to which the British look for the driving P°^f «^ 
for managing African affairs is the social energy of the African 
people If this were not true, you would never have ignored 
the women as vou have, or picked on an obviously moribund 
institution like the tribe as the basis of local administration. 
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"I don't "quite follow that." 

''Well, as long ago as the 'sixties of last century Marx was 
telling us that no democratic movement Could succeed which 
did not from the start include the emancipation of women. 
We have never forgotten that; and in remaking our society 
for its contest with capitalism and fascism, we have sought to 
profit by the earlier mistakes of the Creator, and have given 
the first and best of our attention, not to Adam but to Eve. 
Your thrifty Victorians used to say that if you look after the 
pence, the pounds will look after themselves. %n the 'same 
sort of way, from the standpoint of social vitality, we argue 
that if you provide for the full health and development of 
women and their children, nothing much can go wrong with 
your men. The free and equal status of our women has more 
than doubled our reserves of social energy. But you have 
simply left the women of Africa to stew in their old tribal 
juice. A little laundry-work and a good deal of prostitution 
and illicit beer-brewing. Would it be fair to say that these 
are the only new openings that fifty years of British rule have 
introduced?" 

"I should call that a wild generalisation." 
"What beautiful officialese you speak, John. Of course my 
remark oversimplifies, I agree. But you know damned we'll 
that it is on the target all right. British achievements in 
Africa in the way of maternity and child welfare work, and 
in the education of girls, are meagre in the extreme ; to say 
nothing of the political and economic emancipation of women, 
for with that you have not even made a start." 
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He paused, apparently to see if I was going to comment on 
this. But I held my tongue, and he rushed on: "Then, on 
top of the woman question, there is the great tribal mystery. 
With one hand you rest the business end of your administrative 
machine on the tribe : with the other, you set going an industrial 
revolution which, having rendered tribal organisation irrelevant 
to the conditions of production, is rapidly pulling it to bits. 
This is a variant of the blunder committed by the architects 
ot the Versailles peace in 1919 and the years that followed, 
ine economic anarchy in which they left EuroDe was fatal to 
me political institutions they set .up. To-day in Africa your 
economic conception and your administrative conception 
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negate each other with the same astonishing precision. What 
is the advantage of this? Penelope, when she followed' a 
similar policy of unpicking by night the needlework she had 
done during the day, was playing for time and holding at 
arm's length a pack of unwelcome suitors. In modelling your 
action on hers, are you also moved by her reasons— the suitors 
in your case being those educated and detribaliscd Africans 
who are already so considerately offering to relieve you of 
your white man's burden." 

"Too subtle, Vova. In accounting for British behaviour 
the simplest explanation is usually the best; and it is always 
safe to assume that we have no long-term policy at all. !n 
this case J suggest that our rulers just don't agree with you 
that tribal life and-industrialisation arc incompatible." 

"Then they must be pretty weak at weighing evidence and 
estimating trends. You said just now that tribal life is the 
life of the people. That was possibly true once. But it has 
onlv a slight admixture of truth now, and there is every ground 
for' supposing that it will become progressively less true in 
future. I am' sure you will admit that even to-day many 
Africans live quite outside the tribal order, and that a much 
larger group has only intermittent, contact with it. With 
every growth of industrial development both groups increase, 
alike in numbers and in proportion to the whole native 
population." 

" Yes, therms no disputing that," I said. 
"Well, when vou relate that tendency to the condition or 
the general world economy, it can surely have only one con- 
clusion. However, to return to the main issue. I contend 
that your power-cable, as I called it, is severed in two places 
at least, one below the N.A. and one above it. In the soviet 
system the N.A. would be directly chosen by universal suffrage 
of the people living in the area; and the colonial legislature 
would be directly representative either of the .N.A.s themselves 
or of the adult population as a whole. The power-circuit, 
up to the level of the colonial government, would therefore be 
unbroken. Your svstem is very different. On the one hand, 
the composition of the colonial legislature is altogether uncon- 
nected cither with the N.A.s or With the- native population in 
general: and, on the other, the N.A.s arc themselves unrepre- 
sentative of the tribal rank and file. In other words, your 
official influence does not attempt to reach below the N A. 
and make direct contact with the African people. The 
colonial government and its agents nowhere stand in organic 
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relation with them. The men who have direct relations with 
rank-and-file Africans are mine-managers, traders, settlers, and 
missionaries— all of them normally either indifferent to official 
policy or opposed to it, or scrambling and log-rolling to 
control it in their sectional interest. The upshot is that the 
native people arc passengers in the social process that carries 
them along, instead of being actors who propel and direct it, 
who give themselves to it, fulfilling themselves in it, and drawing 
strength from it. Government to them is an external* force, 
alien and aloof, to which the appropriate reaction may be 
submission, protest, evasion, or resistance, according to 
circumstances. It is never felt to be a part of themselves, 
giving body to their self-regarding impulses, stimulating the 

free play of their energies. It is an inhibiting influence " 

All right, all right, Vova. Base up a minute, or you'll 
burst your boiler. All I can say in answer to the torrent 
Of your indictment is 'So what?' Assume cvervthing you 
have said to be true. Why can't we still go our different ways, 
you yours and we ours? You remember Ivor asking why you 
mind so much about these things. I'm almost driven to repeat 
the question. But, quite seriously, is it an aesthetic preference 
lor socialism that impels you to these outbursts?" 



VII 

■ "Why do I mind these things?" he echoed* "I suppose 
that is a polite way of saying Why do I not mind my own 
business? I assure you, John, it is care for my own business 
that makes me mind about the condition of the native people 
in British Africa. Socialism, which is merely a synonym for 
genuine democracy, is not an aesthetic preference of mine 
or anyone else's; it is a practical necessity if fascism is to be 
Deaten. That is my entire case. I am interested in African 
affairs because I see that the democratic cause is only too 
likely to go under unless we muster, mobilise, and deploy the 
so-called subject peoples of the world under its flag. This 
!h a ' on . 8 " te . rm J° b - You d ° not imagine that the defeat of 
tne Nazis will mean the end of fascism, do you? The fascists 
01 the United States and the British Commonwealth of Nations 
win remain strongly entrenched and strongly armed, very 
cunning and very unscrupulous, made the more formidable 

Hu?r r°? they wiU have learned fVom the rise f * iJ or 

nixier, their true nature the more effectively disguised because 
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they will be able to pose as the St. Georges who slew the Nazi 
dragon. It is for the struggle against them that we need to be 
planning now. In British Africa we have 50 million potential 
allies. We dare not dispense with their help." 

"But unfortunately Africa is still run by non-socialist 
Britons." 

• "And is therefore no concern of a communist from the land 
of the Soviets? No, John, the situation is too desperate for 
that old gag to wash. I appeal over the head of your narrow 
legalism to the requirements of the world. You do the same 
when you mean business. If critics point out; as sometimes 
happens, that your colonial trusteeship might be more equit- 
ably founded if it were not self-conferred, your stock answer 
that the backwardness of Africans cannot be allowed to cut 
ff the rest of the world from Africa's natural resources. 
Hence you speak of your dual mandate. How does Lugard 
put it ? The tropics are the heritage of mankind, I think he 
says, and the races which inhabit them have no right to deny 
their bounties to those who need them. The controlling 
powers in the tropics have two kinds of responsibility : they 
are trustees to civilisation for the adequate development of 
tropical resources, and trustees' for the welfare of the native 
races living in the tropics. Well, two can play at that dual 
mandate game. I say that British political illiteracy cannot 
be allowed to obstruct the advance of the democratic move- 
ment in Africa, or anywhere else for that matter." , 

"Good, Vova. Very enterprising of you. So democracy 
joins peace and freedom in the ranks of the old indivisibles. 
By the way, why do you call the British politically illiterate?" 

"Because all your ideas about the nature of society are 
hopelessly antiquated and unscientific." 
"By Jove, that's just too bad," I said. "Tell me more." 
"Well, in the first place your notion of society is derived 
from a theory of personality. This is the worst possible 
starting-point, because it turns the whole problem upside 
down." 

"You mean that personality cannot really be accounted 
for at all, except in terms of a theory of society?" 

" Exactly. And the ironic thing is that your view of person- 
ality, which insists so dogmatically on human freedom, the 
infinite value of the individual, and all the rest of it, involves 
a purely mechanistic view of society. You think of a social 
order as a piece of machinery which works well or ill according 
to the quality of the beliefs and desires of the individual 
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citizens. Wars, for example, corne because men have forgotten 
God." 

"That's not my opinion." 

"Not your personal opinion, perhaps. But is it not 
characteristic of your society, widely held and authoritatively 
proclaimed in church and state? It underlies that quaintest 
of all features in your social anthropology, the national day of 
prayer. I really think that if there is any single point on which 
Britons everywhere can be said to agree, it is just this. That 
the quality and design of social machinery does not greatly 
matter, provided you have decent chaps to work it; and if 
you have not got the decent chaps, the best machinery in the 
world will be of little avail. Hence your inveterate tendency 
to conceive of every movement of reform as a process of 
education— of educating people to be decent in this way or 
that." 

"Surely it's quite a sensible approach." 
"No. Education can be immensely valuable in consolidat- 
ing social change, but it has hardly any power to initiate it." 
"Why do you say. that?" 

"Because the limits within which an educational system can 
run counter to prevailing orthodoxies arc extremely harrow. 
The only exceptions relate to minorities so obviously ineffective 
that no one bothers to suppress them. You see, your view, 
by which I mean the typically British view, this mechanist and 
atomist view that we are talking about — ii rests on the assump- 
tion that the action of the whole is to be explained by the 
working of the parts, and that the action of the whole can 
therefore be changed only through changes in the working 
of the parts. My contention is that this misconceives the 
entire relation between society and individual. That relation 
is not one of dependence of whole on parts. To call it mutual 
interdependence between parts" and whole would be nearer 
the mark, but it is probably better not to talk of whole and 
parts at all." 

" Throw me a lifebelt, Vova dear. ' I'm out of my depth, and 
I can't swim in this sort of stuff." 

"Well, what I am trying to say is that a competent science of 
society has to begin by laying about it pretty ruthlessly with 
Occam's razor, and discarding a number of unnecessary 
hypotheses about the human individual which have only 
survived in our thinking by sheer inertia. In fact, they only 
found a place there in the first instance because religion once 
thought them useful for justifying God's ways to man. But 
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it is a mistake to suppose that ideas which long ago served that 
purpose of religion's arc also valid for observational science." 

" Well, use old Occam's razor. When you've slashed around 
with it to your heart's content, how much is left standing?" 



VIII 

"About this much. At any given moment a human individ- 
ual is moving towards an assignable goal at an assignable 
speed. Human behaviour may be defined as just such move- 
ment. What the razor has chopped away is the postulate 
that an individual can determine, entirely for himself and as 

lit were out of his own private resources, either the goal he 
seeks or the energy with which he seeks it. The individual 

Hllo longer appears as a self-substantial entity which combines 
with other such entities to build up a whole called society; 

■oftor does social organisation present itself as something, 
superimposed, in a more or less arbitrary fashion, on private 

' life." 

"But wait a moment. If social theory doesn't start with 
" the individual and the associations between individuals, where 
does it 'start? Are you going to tell mc it starts with the group 
—that the group is prior to the individual, and that the 
individual is a differentiation within the group?" 

" You are getting much warmer now, John. Human person- 
ality is surely not some kind of immortal essence that travels 
from the eternity before birth, through earthly life, and out 
into the eternity after death, serenely preserving a recognisable 
identity through all orders of existence. Personality is some- 
thing that is constructed out of the social continuum by a 
process of individuation, rather as a ripple arises on the surface 
of a pond." . , 

"Then you do argue that the group is the basic conception 

of social science?" 

"Not quite. I should rather say that the basic conception 
is the social field. This serves for social science much the 
same purpose as the gravitational field serves for physics. 
The social order or situation is treated as a psychological field 
of force, and the individual is seen as a singularity, a place 
of singular character, within that field. Call him a point- 
region, if you like. In the social field behaviour follows lines 
of field force whose direction and magnitude vary with varia- 
tions in the structure of the field. Such behaviour, like any 
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movement in modern kinetics, is thus defined by a vector— 
a directed magnitude — which represents the potential at a 
given point-instant and which is determined by the field 
structure. An electric charge derives its potential from an 
electrical system or field in which there are necessarily other 
potentials. So too with human behaviour ; force and direction 
are functionally related to the social setting. The value of a 
vector depends both on its position in the "field, and on the 
field's general character." 

"But if yo'u reduce human beings to point-regions and 
directed magnitudes, what becomes of free will, purpose, 
value, and all that sort of thing?" 

"Really, John, some of your red herrings are superbly 
ancient and fishlike. The problem of free will, if there is 
such a problem, has no bearing whatever on what I am talking 
about. Your five o'clock fairies from city offices who travel 
back to their dormitory suburbs at the end of the day's work 
are quite free to stay in town and go to the flicks, if they like. 
Every evening no doubt some of them do so. But that does 
not mean that traffic-pressure on the passenger transport 
services fluctuates incalculably from day to day. Individual 
caprice co-exists with a constant pattern of traffic-pressure 
set up by the group. Again, in the U.S.S.R. Gosplan 
estimates the total increase in population, and allows statistic- 
ally for changes in the location of the population, without 
having to tell every individual when he shall marry or where 
he shall five or what job he shall do. State planning is quite 
compatible with personal freedom of choice as regards domicile, 
vocation, and sex activity. Anyone who supposes that the 
Plan requires the regimentation of individuals fails to distin- 
guish between an atomic isolate and a statistical isolate." 

" Well, have it your own way, Vova. Let's assume that your 
infallibility is positively papal. But, even so, what does all 
this mean? My mind's beginning to flounder again." 

"It means that the goals towards which a person strives, 
his motives and attitudes, and therefore his overt behaviour, 
are largely determined by the structure of the social field. 
This being so, the working of a society cannot be explained 
merely in terms of the working of the individuals who, as we 
uncritically say, compose it. Part does not act on part to 
form the whole. Nor is there any such thing as purely local 
determination." 

"Honestly, old boy, if you're going on in this strain, I 
may as well pick up, as the golfers say. It sounds very 
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learned, and for all I know it may be true, but is it 
important?" 

j "It is of crucial importance." 
"Oh lord. Why?" 

"Because it carries this consequence— that if you wish to 
alter the movements of individuals in a social field, you can 
only do so, statistically speaking, by manipulating the field 
itself, i.e. by changing in some suitable fashion the organisation 
of the society they five in. In other words, social reform is 
the cause of changes in men's beliefs and desires, not their 
effect. 1 Decent chaps are' produced by decent social institu- 
tions and in no other way. People who want workers to be 
able to carry wage-demands against their employers organise 
them into trade unions. The world is involved in this war, 
not because men forgot God or because art insufficient number 
of individuals were devoted to peace, but because your society 
was (and is) constructed in such a way that the glittering 
prizes of fife could be won only through conflict. If national 
policies were determined by popular aversion to war, peace 
would have been utterly secure throughout the last twenty-five 
years. The crash came because the nations of the world had 
no institutional provision for making the requirements of the 
rank and file effective. With the partial exception of my own, 
no country was a true community, or had any adequate 
conceotion of what social coherence and co-operative order 
are. All were mere population centres enslaved either to a 
fragment of themselves or to outside powers." 

1 Cf. e.g. changes noted in the mentality of Russian peasants 
; after collectivisation had been working tor a year or two. \ery 
striking tendencies can be observed m the buying activities of 
kolkhos peasants. None of them would think of buying a horse. 
He has no right to buy a horse. Here is a real farmer. But he 
would no more think of buying a plough than a faaory working 
man would think of saving up to buy a turbine. The Russian 
peasant, in other words, can spend a decreasing amount on the 
acquisition of capital. He will use his money instead to eat more, 
clothe himself better, and live more comfortably. 1 his is another 
agent, Russians say, in undermining the capitalistic instincts ot 
the muiik. I wish I could convey the momentousness of such 
1 psychological changes. They amount to a national mental revolu- 
tion." (Louis Fischer : The Evolution of Collectivisation. September 
1933. Quoted by S. & B. Webb, Soviet Communism, p. 2/6.) 
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"Do you know, Vova, [ believe I'm beginning to get some 
glimmering of what you're driving at." 
"Three rousing cheers." 

"Aren't you asking me to abandon the old liberal and 
Christian belief that the worth of a group depends on the 
personal qualities of its members? You're saying that the 
regeneration of society does not begin with the regeneration 
of the individual; but that, on the contrary, institutional 
changes must be the first step. Once they have been appro- 
priately made and the new social setting furnished, a nobler 
type of manhood will be evolved." 

"You are coming along nicely, now, John. In fact, you 
seem to have grasped my immediate point — which, however 
repugnant it may be to the English Church or the English 
State, is after all a truism of modern psychology. Societies 
differ enormously in the dominant incentives that their 
members respond to. But such differences between societies 
are not due to differences between any inborn propensities 
or personal qualities of their members. They directly express 
differences in patterns of culture and of socially approved 
behaviour, or, to go back to our previous term, differences of 
structure in the social field. But do you see the significance 
of this for democracy?" 

"Not very clearly, I'm afraid." 

"Well, take a look at the fierce economic blizzards which in 
times of so-called peace hit your capitalist world so shrewdly 
every few years. These world-slumps do not correspond to 
fluctuations in the human needs of the vast populations 
afTected by them ; they reflect a falling-off of what the econo- 
mists call effective demand. The problem of abolishing the 
trade cycle is the problem of transforming human needs into 
effective demand— that is to say, making a planned distribution 
of purchasing power adequate to absorb whatever output 
the productive equipment is capable of. Do you quarrel with 
that?" 

" Not at the moment." % 
"Good. Now the problem of democracy is. closely 
analogous. It is to make a planned distribution of political 
and economic power, such that the needs of the poor and 
the weak and the .dispossessed are rendered articulate and 
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effective. This involves devising institutions which will 
carry an uninterrupted current through from the humblest 
strata of society to the highest organs of government" and 
back again. Government 'then becomes the business of 
responding sensitively and rapidly to the needs of the mass of 
the people, altering the social field so as to permit of their 
satisfaction, and giving instructions about how popular 
■activity should be channelled in order that satisfaction may 
be realised." 

"That's all very well, Vova. But why should the aspirations 
of relatively ignorant " 

"I did not say aspirations. I said needs. What you want 
I and what you need arc not always the same thing, you know. 
* Any doctor will tell you that." 

"All right then, needs. Why should the needs of relatively 
I ignorant and uncultivated masses furnish the content of 
I national policy more happily than the ideas and ideals of a 
I well-informed, refined, and educated minority, with all the 
v advantages of special training and traditional competence 
I in handling public affairs?" 

"Ah, 1 was expecting that. I remember the great J. M. 
I Keynes once asking the same question with direct reference 
I to the U.S.S.R. 'How can I adopt a creed,' he said, 'which, 
I preferring the mud to the fish, exalts the boorish proletariat 
I above the bourgeois and the intelligentsia who, with whatever 
I faults, are the quality in life and'surely carry the seeds of all 
[ human advancement?' I find the snobbery and the cheap 
[ spiritual pride of that formulation remarkably offensive. It 
I is typical of the liberal mind— forever spouting claptrap about 
| human brotherhood, spiritual values, and the pricelessness of 
| personality, but on every practical issue treating persons who 
I five on three qui .1 a week as mud. Brotherhood — and fishiness 
— presumably begin at about the £1,000 a year mark. How- 
I ever, Keynes well illustrates the falsity of rating social groups 
I in terms of the personal qualities of their members. Such an 
l approach could only be made by idle and careless gardeners 
who have never taken the trouble to learn the habits of growth 
and the methods of flowering of human societies.. It is about 
I as sensible as pruning a rosebush by cutting out all the new 
' growth in order to give the old wood its best chance." 
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"You can snort at Keynes," I said, "and at his mud and his 
fish and his badly pruned roses as much as you iike. But you 
aren't answering his point — or mine. Do you seriously want 
to maintain that the working class represents the highest 
cultural level to be found in our society? If so, I suppose 
African tribespeople would be higher still? It's not unreason- 
able to believe in education and to cherish a genuine faith in 
the humanities, is it? Surely people who follow the educational 
process furthest in their own lives and are nourished with most 
care on humane studies are in some sense better people. 
Better than they would otherwise have been, and better than 
others who have undergone less thorough cultivation. I don't 
mean morally better. But they do surely become in a special 
degree the embodiment of cultural values that we rate highly 
and arc right to rate highly. It's simply a matter of diet — 
just as a child who always gets a scientifically balanced ration 
embodies the values of health more fully than one reared on 
white bread and cheap margarine." 

"Dear old John, you go on saying that kind of thing because 
you mil think of what Keynes calls the bourgeoisie and the 
intelligentsia as merely a collection of individuals, and not as 
a specialised organ of the social body. You see them as a 
kind of club, a selected re-union of the best people, having 
no particular axe to grind, and forgathering just for the pleasure 
of one another's company. They consist of gentlefolk, and 
they include your own friends. But unfortunately they are 
much more than this. Collectively they comprise the ruling 
oligarchy which has dominated the social life and directed 
the public affairs of your country since the middle of last 
century. That oligarchy has been for some three generations 
a fully developed social form. As an organ, it is mature, 
full-grown, and for that reason incapable of further growth, 
empty of unrealised possibilities. But its realised possibilities 
are plainly inadequate to the world crisis in which you have 
been floundering for forty years. Time and again it has been 
tested for social function and found wanting. It may have 
• been effectively adapted to its original use, but it has outlived 
that use and become a fatal encumbrance." 

"So we should take the secateurs to it, and just sit back 
and watch the proletarian blossoms forming on the new 
wood?" 
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"You shall have your little joke, John, bless you; but you 
can hardly deny that if Britain is to get out of this appalling 
mess, new social potentialities will have to be found some- 
where, and brought into action." 

"You're right enough about that." 

"Well, then, for any competent social gardener, for anyone 
who has a scientific grasp of what the social process is, the 
conclusion sticks out a mile. If you want new social possi- 
bilities in a crisis of civilisation, it is among the untried class 
in society that you must look for them-among the class 
whose free growth and full development have hitherto been 
checked by society's customary structure You may find the 
look of the individuals there somewhat distasteful; you may 
have a poor opinion of their personal capacities; you may 
regard them as unsuitable candidates for power a nd responsi- 
bility. And, just because you have been brought up that way, 
V ou may think exactly the opposite of the old class, Keynes s 
bourgeoisie, to which you belong and which your friends 
adorn. But the personal qualities of individuals are m such 
a context of quite, secondary importance. What mattes 
supremely is the potentiality of the untried group as a sour e 
of new social forms and specialisations, and of untappea 
reserves of social energy, which may re-invigorate and impart 
a higher, closer, intenser fellowship to all man s associated lite. 

"Ah " I said, "I see we are back again at Sovietism and its 
saving 'secret. You're going to repeat that in order to 
actualise these new potentialities, men must be democratically 
organised not merely as citizens, but as producers and 
consumers as well." " . 

Vova laughed. "Yes," he said, "that is rather my King 
Charles's head, is it not? But I think what I have just been 
saying does emphasise from a fresh angle this really significant 
point. If we speak of releasing new social energies by, say, 
the emancipation of workers as a class or of women as a sex, 
we must mean something more than the formal removal of 
old restraints and disabilities. It is essential also to provide 
posrtive opportunities, to confer new powers, to extend the 
range of self-imposed duties. Every single citizen must be 
made to feel that the community calls urgently for his help- 
that some contribution which he is capable of making is 
indispensable to the welfare of the whole. And ol course 
the institutional apparatus has to be furnished so that he can 
make that contribution in the most straightforward and 
efficient way. That is the real importance in my country of 
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the consumers' co-operatives, and of the various producers' 
organisations, such as trade unions, incops, and collective 
farms. The multiformity of soviet democracy is not haphazard. 
It is far from being a medley of otiose alternatives and super- 
fluous duplications. It is all expressly designed as a guarantee 
against leaks and stoppages in the flow of social energy." 



XI 

"You know, Vova," I said, "I'm prepared to admit you've 
got hold of something here, and I dare say you're justified in 
jeering at Keynes. It Is a bit Victorian to talk of the 
bourgeoisie as the quality. But it seems to me that you're 
simply making the opposite mistake to his. Aren't you 
sentimentalising about the working class and claiming a sort 
of natural superiority for it, just as he does for his bourgeois?" 

"You can sustain that charge only if you reject my image of 
the bourgeois as the old wood which has flowered and cannot 
flower again, and of the workers as the growing point of the 
whole society. Of course, I agree one does meet certain 
types of left-winger who are ludicrously sentimental about the 
proletariat. They talk as though the workers were a kind of 
reach-me-down messiah who will automatically redeem the 
world if the wor'd will only. love and believe in them enough. 
I have often heard that theme developed in socialist perora- 
tions, and I expect you have- too." 

"Yes; and what bunk it all is." 

"It is a distortion, certainly. But I think there is something 
real at the back of it. You have opened up a large question, 
John, and the complete answer to it would take a lot of finding. 
Meanwhile one cannot ignore the experience of Lenin, and 
for that matter of StalirMoo. It is material evidence." 

"What experience do you mean?" 

"Well, Lenin, you will agree, had the least superstitious of 
minds. But he held an almost mystical faith in the simple 
hearts of working men and in the shaping power of their rbugh 
hands. Contact with the masses! The phrase runs, like a 
theme-tune, through the drama of his whole life. When he 
had worked himself to complete exhaustion in that first winter 
of the revolution, he wouid at times go out from his Smolny 
headquarters to some factory or. some great meeting just to 
draw new strength from the touch, the breath, the life of the 
humble folk- who keep the wheels of human society moving. 
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One does not readily think of Stalin as a poet but I have 
noticed that on his rare flights of fancy he usually takes off 
from similar attitudes and feelings > Even your own Winston 
Churchill though he hardly knows what the working class is 
and has a ways regarded it as a means, not an end-even 
Church 11 his "spoken of the refreshment he feds at quitting 
DownTng Streetfor a while to visit the shipyards or the war 
factories and to watch the workers working. And allma°jer 
of men' are affected, often very strongly, m kindred ways. 
° "Does alf that 'show anything more than that il ustons 
manage to find a lodging still in the most posiuyistic k nd of 
3 Idealist chinks remain even m the cynic a armour. 

You cannot laugh Lenin off that way. 
about the workers. He was fully aware that .hey, along witft 
the ?est of twentieth century capitalist .society, were in a sense 
the products of cultural decay. He frequently complained 
Sat the ignorance, the prejudices, the ^£SS-£SS& 
inertia of tens of millions of people were a ieaitul aeadweiglH 
for any social engineer to have to shift. But in spite ot all 
h s, when one trie^ to sum up his attitude the terras that force 
themselves upon the mind are religious terms. He baptised 
£53 * ^common people as though gey MhMj 
waters charged with spiritual force and grace. I can do all 
things through them who strengthen me, he said, not in 
words it is true, but in all his policies and acts. 

^Hitler too, is said to have developed a useful technique of 
thinkin- with the blood of the Volksgenossen, I said 

"You Tre right, John. Like sexual love, or any other great 
tvne of "emotional experience, this thing is obviously capable 
of^SrvcrsioSs. But the perversions themselves imply 
thai ^a wholesome norm is somewhere discoverable.. Anyway, 
all am arguing at the moment is that the bourgeoisie inspires 
the same kind of feeling in no one, and that there are good 
re^sonT why the working class should occupy a special 
position in this respect." 
i rr <«ta farnn.is nassaee : "It may be taken as a rule that, so long 
Pi £ ?wX contact with the broad masses of the people, 
as Bolsheviks keep ' contact ^ contrarivvisc it is sufficient for 

g»^ u WI .5 c Sv awav from the masses, and lose contact with 
SSSi k is fcffiSS for them to become covered with bureaucratic 
them, it '^sulftaeri io. u strength and to be converted into 

rust for them to ^.f is ^K*Si-not only to teach the 
no^oess. . . , .This ■» , think tnat Bolsheviks 
masses but also to learn i rom mem. . . Likc AntaeilS . 

Tosses who' bclc them, fed them, and educated them. 
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He pause.d; then rose, plunged across the bath, turned in the 
water^ and began lazily swimming back towards me. "Hi, 
Vova," I shouted, "where have we got to? You can't leave 
the whole argument in the air." 

He stood up in the shallow water, hoisted himself out by the 
rail, and came over to sprawl, dripping, on the grass beside me. 

"Tell me, my friend," he said very seriously, as he shook the 
water out of his hair. "On June 22nd, 1941, how long did 
you think the Soviet Union would last against the German 
attack?" T held my peace. "Six weeks? A couple of 
months? That was the forecast of your military experts, was 
it not?" 

"You know well," I said, "that the whole world stands 
amazed that a country, which a dozen years ago was hardly 
industrialised at all, should have fought the most tremendous 
war machine of all time as your people have. History has no 
marvel to show like it." 

"Then listen, John, to this. It is the tapping of the 
stored but previously unused energies of many millions of 
common, undistinguished, and rather uncultured men and 
women which is the secret of the powers that have astonished 
you. Here, and here alone, are the springs of the creative 
resource, the plastic stress, the agile adaptability, the massive 
enthusiasm, the blend of youth and insight in leadership, 
the heroism of self-sacrifice, the dynamism of achievement, 
above all the toughness of social solidarity, which all men in 
all lands have now learned to distinguish by the term soviet. 
Some of you in England like to think that we are Russians 
fighting for our hearths and our homes. That is indeed a 
part of the truth, though not the most important part. The 
most important part, much less welcome, I fear, to you, is 
that we are communists fighting for our soviet system. We 
are democrats first and patriots second. At the same time we 
are the most complete patriots in the world, because we are 
the most complete democrats; our patriotism is felt with 
fewest mental reservations because our democracy is organised 
with fewest material restrictions." 

"Dr. Johnson was fond of insisting that critical remarks are 
not easily understood without examples. Will you illustrate 
please?" 
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"By all means," said Vova. "Look at that wretched 
business which your people handled with such extreme un- 
S&e, of Nehru in India. Our generation has seen and 
will see, no more steadfast and courageous tampion of the 
democratic principle than he. But the war, as you Bn^h 
managed it, put himHn an intolerable dilemma. How coukl 
he fight wholeheartedly as a vassal, of the British in defence 
of the British state system which denied democracy tc h s 
country? Or consider the French. The French people 
Xn the war began, took one long look at their leaders and 
Taid: 'Better not to fight at all than to fight lor so corrupt 
and fascist-minded a gang as these.' And cvea.nyouro.n 
England one can hardly fail to overhear, as it were, many of 
Efbcst workers arguing with themselves: 'We must goaU 
out, or everywhere in the world democracy will go under 
But can we go all out, so long as we are ruled by ^ _ot the 
very men who helped to destroy democracy in Spain, France, 
and Czechoslovakia?"' 

"And what of the U.S.S.R.?" . nrann i 

"ft is in my country alone that the democratic forces are not 
hampered by doubts and misgivings such as these. ^ 
where else they still' sail at no more than half-speed. The war 
Snot be wol nor a peace-system built, --ess je ^ Q dnve 
forward in fine full steam ahead. Success in war and peace 
alike now depends on our all combing the whole world foi 
Social energy? as we each comb our om « ^or mag 
power. One important source ot such ene rgy ^s m t^ 
millions of tropical Africa. They arc part of democrdcy s 
reserves and we must swear them in under her banner ■ U 
we do not Tall them to our colours, the fascists will caU the 
to theirs. But before Africans can be expected to answer 
he call in the sense we wish, large changes need to be jna* in 
tneir social field-structure. Soviet expenence displays on 
way in which the necessary changes can be mad. If you has e 
a better way say quickly what it is, and use it. You have 
oeen much toe late much too often. Do not loiter now or 
you wUl alienate your friends and extend one more encourage- 
ment to our enemies." 
"Ay, ay, sir," I replied meekly. 
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CHAPTER V 



THE MACHINERY OF POPULAR SELF-GOVERNMENT 

Wherever Vova went, and whenever he spoke of the multiform 
democracy of soviet communism (which was extremely often), 
he continually found himself involved in long explanations 
about the working of soviet trade unions and co-operatives 
and such like institutions. He was amazed (though I was not) 
to encounter quite so copious a lack of knowledge. We came 
across bitter anti-soviet feeling among Europeans in Africa, 
but not one ol its exponents could have passed the simplest 
test on the working of the soviet system. The most ferocious 
ot them were completely stumped whea asked to say what a 
soviet was. Only once in our whole African tour did we meet 
with an intelligent grasp of the main lines of political and 
economic organisation in the U.S.S.R., and that was shown 
by^two negroes who visited us at Accra in the Gold Coast. 

One day, while we were still at the Falls, I suggested to Vova 
more by way of a joke than anything else, that it might save 
him trouble if he armed himself with a memorandum on the 
subject and on its profound contrast with the British colonial 
system, so that he could just hand a copy of it to anyone who 
started on the usual round of queries. To my surprise 
instead of laughing, he jumped at the idea, pulled out his 
note-book, and began jotting some points down. A day 
or two later he produced a neat typescript summarising the 
things he found himself most frequently having to say to the 
people with whom he conversed. The document forms an 
essential part of the record of his mission, and as the subject- 
matter follows naturally on the talk I have just reported, I give 



CERTAIN ASPECTS OF SOVIET DEMOCRACY 
I. The Trade Untons 

Hr^;?i hin f 1 '^ tS 0p the cont rast between sovietism and the 

v rZtrlTl , yStem in Sharper reiicf than the Position and 

British den, f eUni ° nS - lt is not mere, y that ^ 
British dependencies are mere organs for what is euphe- 
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mistically termed the maintenance of peaceful relations in 
Sio lovment- while in the U.S.S.R. they are organs of social 
SSS'of the widest scope. It is also that the form- 
arc conceived in terms of Tory paternalism, the latter in those 
of democratic responsibility. This is, indeed, the key-differ- 
ence between British and soviet institutions in general, and 
does not hold merely of trade unions. 

Tn the U S S R. every considerable factory, workshop mine, 
or state farm is the centre of what one may call a settlement, 
tiriotin* schools, nursery schools, creches, hospitals, clubs, 
Ihea 3fe parks, housing estates, public kitchens, planned by 
he workers themselves in their capacity of trade union 
member^ built by themselves, staffed and administered by 

th tralo e ngside this the outlook of Lord ^f|^f 
trade unionism-Lord Hailey whom 1 > gggj 

retard as the mouthpiece of enlightened British officialdom. 
-Natives," he says, "are to a great extent debarred from 
forming unions to protect their ■ interests, and legislation 
makes it an offence for contract natives to strike or to with- 
hold thei services without giving notice of the termination 
of their contracts. It may be questioned whether African 
workers arc in general sufficiently advanced in capacity for 
^anTatfon to form effective trade unions or whether in 
SSl which the state has assumed a J 611 responMity 
for the it working conditions, such unions can serve any useful 
purpose Experience has shown, however, that some collective 
S for the ventilation of grievances which may otherwise 
Smafn unknown to the authorities until disorders break 
nut is desirable" (African Survey, p. WH). 

Of this Ss age perhaps the most remarkable features are 
(,)°tLt aS: unions are thought of as superfluous Kg**) 
of employment are settled by a colonial government in which 
Afrkans I ™ve no part or representation, and (2) that colonial 
^rnments are thought of as so aloof from the life o the 
neonle as to be unable to detect grievances among African 
workers by any signs less obtrusive than popular violence or 
organised remonstrance. 

The Position in British Colonies 

Trade unions were illegal throughout most of the British 
colonial empire until 1936 or thereabouts In much of 
Br iti h Afnca they were illegal still when Hailey was writing 
in 1918. The Gold Coast, a relatively advanced colony, 
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enacted no Trade Union law until 1941; other dependencies 
are even to-day without one. But there has been a shift in 
Colonial Office policy, which is now stated to be "the provision 
of adequate legal facilities for trade union development." 
■ At the beginning of 1942 there were 160 trade unions 
registered under colonial laws. Most of them were very 
small and very weak, and it is doubtful whether their total 
membership was as much as 100,000 or ™y of the population 
of the colonial empire. In the U.S.S.R. the trade union 
membership is I of the total population. The difference in 
scale itself implies differences in quality. It should, however, 
be added that the number of British colonial unions now seems 
to be increasing fairly steadily. 

The British Government's notion of what constitutes 
adequate legal provision for trade union development in the 
dependencies is presumably indicated by the trade union laws 
which have actually been passed. The clearest of such indica- 
tions arc: ■ 

(1) The compulsory registration of trade unions. For this 
all colonial trade union laws provide. Its mam practical 
effects are: 

(«) That combinations of workers are brought under 
government control (those of employers normally being left 
free of it). 

(b) That the official power to refuse registration is sometimes 
used to settle what workers may combine and what workers 
may not (e.g. in Mauritius persons employed in farming 
other than sugar^growing, or in domestic service, or in the 
public service, or in religious educational institutions not in 
receipt of state aid, may not form or belong to any trade 
union). 

(c) That the official power to refuse or withdraw registration 
is sometimes used to settle what objects a union shall pursue, 
and to exclude such objects as education, social services, and 
political activity (e.g. in Mauritius a registered trade union 
was struck off the roll, because it had "illegally" spent part 
of its funds on sending a representative to Britain). 

(d) That any activities, however lawful in themselves, of 
associations which are refused registration as trade unions, 
tend to be treated as illegal (e.g. in the Malayan law a prospec- 
tive union which unsuccessfully applies for registration and 
does not at once dissolve, is an unlawful association, whether 
or not it engages in any activity, and even if any activity it 
docs engage in be such as the law would normally allow). 
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(2) Trade union rights which are customary and legal in 
Britain, such as that of peaceful picketing and the guarantee 
of unions and their officials against actions of tort, are either 
not recognised in colonial legislation, or recognised in forms 
which make the rights almost impossible to exercise in 
practice. 

(3) There is a strong tendency. to treat Government Labour 
Officers as substitutes for trade union organisation. 

(4) Although social insurance hardly exists in any British 
dependency, official thinking avoids the idea that trade unions 
might be used in developing it. In some territories the idea 
is formally outlawed. 

The above points bear out from yet another angle what I 
have frequently emphasised before, namely the strange inability 
of British colonial policy to conceive of any possible connection 
between popular initiative and social construction. Clearly 
trade unions are at present an insignificant factor in colonial 
life, whether one looks to their membership, their performance, 
or their opportunities. Officially, they seem to be viewed 
as a minor means, among other more important ones, of 
protecting workers from the crudest forms of employers' 
exploitation. They are evidently to be kept under the strict 
control of colonial governments in which their members 
have no representation, arid prevented from forming the 
germ of any genuine democratic movement that might 
eventually stake out claims to political and economic power. 

The Soviet T.U s. 

The number of trade unions in the U.S.S.R. is, oddly enough, 
almost the same as in the British colonies in 1942—164 to be 
exact. Their membership, however, is nearly 300 times as 
large, or in round figures 26 millions. The difference between 
soviet and colonial" trade unions in range of responsibility is 
equally emphatic. 

In British colonies, as in Britain itself, trade unions are 
organised on a craft or occupational basis. What union a 
man joins is determined by the kind of job he does. In any 
one industrial establishment, therefore, the staff* is apt to be 
split up among a number of different unions; for example, 
jn a newspaper office the linotype operators will belong to a 
printers' union and the reporters to a journalists' union. In 
the U.S.S.R. the principle of organisation is different. There 
the industrial establishment, as a working whole, is taken as 
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the unit, and a single union receives as members all who 
work in it, the administrative and technical stall, the clerical 
and accounting staff, the foremen, the craftsmen, the labourers, 
the cleaners, the caterers, cooks, and waitresses of the factory 
canteen, the doctors and nurses of the factory hospital. The 
only employed persons not admitted to trade union member- 
ship are those who personally possess the right to engage or 
dismiss. Thus the entire personnel of a tractor factpry, let us 
say will (apart from the management), belong to the engineers' 
union, no matter what his or her special function may be. A 
consequence of this arrangement is that v/hen a worker moves 
from one type of enterprise to another, he also transfers from 
one union to another, even if he plies the same trade in both 
cases, e.g. that of an electrician. « 

Moreover, as a general rule there will be only one union 
throughout the whole length and breadth of the U.S.S.R. for the 
personnel of every establishment producing the same commo- 
dity or service. There are no local unions; although it some- 
times happens that the larger unions, when they become 
unwieldy as nation-wide organisations, subdivide on a regional 
basis. Thus the coal miners' federation has grouped itself 
into three independent parts, one for the Donets basin, one 
for the central coalfields, and one for the eastern. 

The 164 unions, or industrial federations, embodying the 
principle of nation-wide organisation by whole establishments, 
cover all employees of the state, the local authorities, the 
trusts, and the consumers' co-operatives, whether they are 
engaged in mining or agriculture, in manufacture, in transport, 
in distribution, or in providing administrative and cultural 
services. Broadly speaking, the only workers (as distinct 
from managers) ineligible for trade union membership are 
those who, being organised in associations of owner-producers, 
are not employed under any form of contract of Service, in 
other words, members of producers' co-operative societies 
of various kinds, the most important being the collective 
farms. 

The democratic power cable operates within the trade union 
movement in the same way as in the political structure of the 
Soviets. The various grades in the hierarchy are shown in the 
following diagram, which indicates how each grade is joined 
by organic elective links both to the grade above it, and to 
the executive at its own level. 
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Deliberative Organs 



Executive Organs 



All-Union Congress of 
all unions 
A A 



All-Union Congress 
of each union 
: A 



Rank and file members — 
in factory or office <. 



A.U.C.C.T.U. 
(All-Union Central 
Council of Trade 
Unions) : 



Central Committee 
of each union 



V V 
Factory or office 
committee 



[Note: — > signifies election by secret ballot. 

......> signifies the chain of responsibility for 

carrying out the directives of the central , 
authority of the trade union movement. 

"All-Union" signifies covering the whole of the U.S.S.R.] 



Let us follow the path of this continuous current of social 
energy, first from the bottom upwards through the deliberative 
grades' and then down again through the descending levels of 
executive authority. 

The Upward Stream. 

The general function of the deliberative organs is to unite 
the membership of each union, to concentrate its influence, 
and to secure the convergence of the 164 separate influences 
at the point of the A.U.C.C.T.U.— the point at which the 
effective government of the trade union movement is exercised. 
Along this ascending series of organs flow the views, the needs, 
the passion for production of the millions of workers in the 
factories and the offices, the state farms, and the transport 
systems of the whole country. 

In every establishment the personnel arrange themselves in 
relativelv small groups engaged on a common job. These 
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groups may be particular shifts, gangs, or "brigades" to use 
a common soviet term, or workers in a particular shop or 
department. Each group meets periodically for discussion 
of trade union matters, and twice yearly for the election of its 
own conveners and organisers, and of delegates to the factory 
or office committee. At these elections, as indeed at all other 
trade union elections, every union member over eighteen may 
vote. The Webbs calculated that in 1935 some five million 
of these ordinary members' meetings are held every year; so 
broad was the popular democratic basis of the movement. 
The number of meetings to-day is no doubt much greater. 

Every two years elections are held for the A II- Union Congress 
of each trade union. The Congress, which is in effect a biennial 
delegate conference representing all establishments composing 
the union concerned, meets for a few days to discuss and take 
decisions on matters of general policy, and to elect a standing 
central committee by which the day-to-day administration of 
the union is conducted. It also elects certain delegates to 
the highest of the deliberative organs, the joint Congress 
which represents all the 164 unions and their combined 
membership throughout the U.S.S.R. 

This supreme body, the All-Union Congress of all unions,' 
also meets every other year. In it the individual unions are 
represented according to their size. At the Tenth Congress 
in 1937 the basis was one delegate for every 15,000 members. 
Election is partly direct and partly indirect. Any establish- 
ment with a trade union membership of 15,000 (or whatever 
the basic number for the given year may be) elects its own 
delegate or delegates by direct election in the factory or office. 
The remaining representation to which the union as a whole is 
entitled is chosen (again by secret ballot) at the unions' All : 
Union Congress. 

The Ail-Union Congress of all unions, as the supreme 
deliberative assembly of soviet trade unionism as a whole, 
reviews the work of its Executive Committee, the A.U.C.C.T.u! 
which exercises the powers of the Congress, and conducts the 
affairs of the movement, in the interval between Congress 
sessions. The Congress also takes general decisions about the 
policy and organisation of the movement. It is by no means 
a mere round-table conference of the headquarters officials of 
the 164 unions. Consisting of two thousand delegates, of 
whom two-thirds arc men and women of many nationalities 
from state farms and industrial or cultural enterprises situated 
deep in the provinces, it forms a genuine and lively forum of 
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popular discussion, and its deliverances are of great importance 
and influence in determining the movement's broad lines of 
advance. 

At this Congress is elected the A.U.C.C.T.U., the central 
executive in which each of the 164 unions is represented. 
The A.U.C.C.T.U. is the final point to which is led the social 
energy first released in the millions of rank-and-file meetings 
that are held each year all over the country. It is also the 
point at which this upward stream of power is converted 
into the downward stream of authority embodying the 
instructions received and given by the various grades of 
executive organs. 

The Downward Stream. 

The A.U.C.C.T.U., together with the appropriate govern- 
ment department, takes charge of labour and social legislation, 
the working out of norms and directives for collective agree- 
ments, 1 for measures of safety and hygiene in workshops, 
and so on. It also issues instructions for schemes of social 
insurance and for the cultural work of the movement. 

It supervises the work of each of the 164 unions, and sees 
that all enactments and directions dealing with conditions of 
employment, with arrangements for safety and health in the 
factories, and with social insurance, are properly carried out. 

It is thus the co-ordinating, supervising, and directing 
authority for ail the activities of all trade unions. 

There are no republic or district councils, subordinate to 
A.U.C.C.T.U. and intermediate between it and the individual 
unions. Thus the A.U.C.C.T.U. is in direct and continuous 
touch with the central committees of the unions and with the 
factory committees. 

1 The collective agreement is an elaborate treaty entered into in 
March of each year between the management and the factory or 
office committee in every establishment. It lays down in detail 
their mutual obligations for carrying out the industrial and financial 
plan. "In capitalist countries," observed N. Shvcrmk in a speech to 
the 9th All-Union Congress, "collective agreements arc the armistice 
terms of the two hostile forces of employers and employed. Such an 
agreement among soviet workers is- a promise they make to them- 
selves and their fellows to fulfil certain self-determined conditions. 
The proportion of workers who attend the meetings called to 
discuss the drafts of new collective agreements is frequently very 
high— 90 per cent or more. These meetings draw in the bulk ot 
the workers to play a conscious and active part in the whole economic 
running of the country. They arc real organs of workers' democracy 
in an industrial system operated by and for the workers. 
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The central committees of the unions are genuinely autono- 
mous bodies, in the sense of being independent alike of the 
government and of the management. Autonomy, however, 
does not imply isolation. Apart from their double account- 
ability to the A.U.C.C.T.U. and to their own membership, 
they are integral parts of the whole soviet system, carefully 
geared to the other parts. In the hroadest terms their function 
may be described as the maintenance of the means of 
production. More specifically, they have the responsibility: 

(1) Of co-operating with the management in all problems of 
production and labour organisation in their industries and 
establishments. They devise measures of socialist competition, 
develop the Stakhanovite movement, train shock brigades, 
and by every means increase output per head, improve quality, 
and reduce costs, so far as these things can be done by the 
organisation of labour. 

(2) Of fixing and adjusting wages for the various grades of 
labour, and of incorporating such wage settlements in the 
annual collective agreements. 

(3) Of organising safety and hygiene measures, and of setting 
up an inspectorate to see that they are properly carried out. 
More than a quarter of a million inspectors are engaged in 
this work — about one to every 100 trade union members. 

(4) Of operating the greater part of the whole social insurance 
machinery, and of looking after the personal welfare of 
members and their families. (Health and medical services 
are run by the Commissariat of Health, and old age pensions 
by the Commissariat for Social Assistance.) 

(5) Of raising the cultural level of members and their 
families. 

The last two headings cover a very wide range of provision, 
e.g. : 

Insurance Benefits. Sickness, accident, funeral, maternity 
and- child welfare, mutual aid loans, legal advice, sanatoria 
and rest homes. 1 

Educational. Nursery schools, creches, pioneer camps, 
schools, adult education, libraries, publications, discussion 
groups to develop the organising and political activity of 
members. 

1 Critics of the U.S.S.R. frequently suggest that this rest-home 
business is largely eye-wash, and that few workers ever sec the 
inside of one. In point of fact, even as long ago as 1936, more than 
16 million workers visited the sanatoria and rest-homes in the health 
resorts, and the week-end and day rest-homes. 
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Recreation and Entertainment. Theatres and cinemas, social 
clubs, sports clubs and stadiums, physical culture, games, etc. 

The list is not exhaustive; but it is enough to show that, 
besides social insurance in the strict sense, the trade union 
movement runs most of the organised sport of the country, 
and has large commitments in the fields of education and 
entertainment. 

We come now to the factory and office committees. 
Normally there is one such committee to each establishment. 
As further evidence of the wide democratic foundation on 
which soviet trade unionism rests, it may be noted that some 
4,000,000 people, or about 15 per cent of the entire trade 
union membership of the country, are actively engaged at 
any one time on the work of these factory committees and their 
various sub-committees. As elections to factory committees 
are held twice a year, there is thus a fairly rapid circulation of 
activity and responsibility among the membership, even 
though it no doubt remains true that some people are re-elected 
at consecutive elections and others do not get eiected at all. 

The scope of a factory committee's duties is admirably 
sketched by the Webbs, when they say that "it undertakes, 
as regards all those employed in the factory, office or institution, 
the detailed administration of the various branches of social 
insurance; the arrangements for sending workers to convales- 
cent or holiday homes; the management of the factory club, 
the factory canteen or dining-rooms, and any factory cultural 
undertakings, and even the allocation among the workers of 
theatre and concert tickets placed at their disposal. For any 
or all of these duties separate commissions may be appointed, 
on which trade union members not elected to the factory 
committee may be asked to serve. The officers and presidium 
of the committee are in constant relations with the management 
of the factory, office, or institute, over which they have no 
actual control, but which must always inform the factory 
committee of proposed changes, discuss with them any of the 
workers' grievances, hear their suggestions, and generally 
consult with them as to the possibility of increasing the output, 
lessening waste, and diminishing cost. It is the factory 
committee which organises shock brigades, and, on behalf of 
the workers, enters into 'socialist competition' with other 
factories, offices or institutions, as to which can achieve the 
most during a given period." 1 

* S and B. Webb: Soviet Communism, pp. 182-3. 
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How Rates of Pay are Fixed. 

Settling a national scale of wages rates is a complicated 
business in any country, and not less so in the U.S.S.R. than 
elsewhere. The soviet method illustrates very well the working 
of the trade union hierarchy and the relation of its various 
levels to one another. 

In the early months of each year basic time-rates for each 
grade of labour are exhaustively discussed by representatives 
of the A.U.C.C.T.U. and the Central Committees of the 164 
unions on the one hand, and representatives of the soviet 
government, the state planning commission, and the manage- 
ments of the various trusts and public utilities on the other. 
These time-rates arc agreed upon as part of a much wider 
agreement about the apportionment of the whole net product 
of soviet industry. 

Before any national scale of wages can be drawn up, Gosplan, 
the trade unions, the managements, and the government 
between them have to decide what allocation of the country's 
total resources is to be made under many other headings, of 
which the following are a representative sample. 

(a) Maintenance, replacement and expansion of the indus- 
trial plant. 

(b) Overhead costs of running the country, e.g. the cost of 
government departments, national defence, and the 
administration of justice. 

(c) Scientific research and exploration. 
(el) Social services and insurance. 

(e) Reduction or increase in holidays and length of working 
day for the industrial army. 

When all such items have been given monetary values for 
the year and their total set against the monetary value of the 
total resources available during the same period, the balance 
represents the amount apporiionable as personal wages to 
all workers in industry. The co-efficient of increase in standard 
time-rates over the previous year can then be found by dividing 
this balance by the total number of workers. According to 
League of Nations figures the annual sum paid out in personal 
wages rose by 350 per cent between 1929 and 1938. Nor did 
the rise cease then ; but the League of Nations died, and ceased 
recording it. 

The next stage is the detailed sharing-out of the total fund 
thus allocated to personal wages. This difficult and invidious 
task is in the first instance undertaken jointly by the A.U.C.C. 
r.U. and the Central Committees of the 164 unions. Their 
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findings, however, are not imposed on the rank and file undis- 
cussed, and are seldom accepted by them unmodified. Briefly, 
the central authorities work to a list of categories on the follow- 
ing lines : 

(1) Apprentices and trainees. 

(2) Non-material workers (clerks, gatekeepers, etc.). 

(3) Technicians and administrative staff. 

(4) The main body of manual workers, divided into six or 
eight or sometimes more grades, according to the industrial 
processes involved. In these grades a descending order of 
skill corresponds to a descending order of remuneration. 

(N.B. Any worker can move into any grade for which he 
is competent to do the work.) 

»>For each category and each grade an hourly wage rate is 
fixed. These hourly rates are discussed by the rank-and-file 
workers at the meetings they hold in their own factories at the 
times when the draft collective agreement is submitted to them. 
The rates, when eventually settled, are incorporated in that 
agreement. . . 

Finally time-rates have to be translated into piece-rates 
applying" to each particular job in each particular establishment. 
This part of the process is carried out by the factory committees 
in negotiation with the managements of the establishment 
in which they work. 

For every tvpe of job performed in the given factory a 
normal quota of output per hour is worked out by consultation 
between those who actually perform the job and the factory 
•committee and the factory management. The piece-rate for 
the job is then arrived at by dividing the hourly rate by the 
output quota. For example, if the time-rate is 3 roubles an 
hour and the output quota is 6 units, the piece-rate is half a 
rouble. The factory committees frequently appoint specially 
trained officials of their own to undertake the work of piece- 
rate fixing, and to conduct the relevant negotiations with the 

management. . Al\ 

We may note, as a peculiarity of soviet methods, that a 
worker who produces more than the normal output quota 
gets an increase, not merely in earnings, but in the piece-rate 
itself. To extend the illustration given above, while a worker 
producing 6 units an hour would earn 3 roubles, one who 
produced 8 units an hour would earn not 4 roubles but 4*; 
in other words, the seventh and eighth units would be paid for 
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at three-quarters of a rouble each, in place of the half-rouble 
paid for the first six units. 

Equal Pay for Equal Work. 

One further point, which is very relevant in the colonial 
context. The principle of equal pay for equal work applies 
over the whole of the U.S.S.R. When the Central Committee 
of a union agrees to certain basic time-rates, those rates apply 
to the appropriate categories throughout the entire membership, 
regardless of age, sex, or skin-colour. In the building industry 
there are six categories of labour. A worker in category 3 
will be on the same basic time-rate whether man, woman, or 
juvenile, and whether he or she is a Russian living in Smolensk 
or a Tadjik living in Stalinabad. This statement needs to be 
qualified by saying that certain minor variations are some- 
times introduced by the trade unions themselves to reflect 
some significant difference in local conditions. But you will 
not meet in the U.S.S.R. with the argument that an Asiatic 
should be paid less than a European because the former 
"has a lower standard of life." 

We know that this deceptive phrase can mean either that the 
Asiatic wants less or that he needs less. It is true that when an 
Asiatic brought up in the environment of a simple material 
culture is confronted with the products of a complex one, it 
takes him a little time to learn to want them. There is a lag 
while he is finding out about the things which he would be 
able to buy if he had more money. When he has found out, 
he wants more money just like anybody else. 

As to needs, the essential human needs are the same in every 
part of the globe. All men need the same proteins, fats, and 
starches for their nourishment; they need fuel for cooking; 
they need fresh air and wholesome water and soap ; they need 
shelter from the elements and protection from disease. In the 
tropics, no doubt^ there is little call to spend money on keeping 
warm, unless one happens to be living at a high altitude. 
Equally in northern latitudes one avoids the trouble and expense 
of keeping cool. In general, if a change of climate involves a 
saving of living costs in one direction, it is apt to lead to an 
increase of them in another, so that the account gets evened out, 
much as it docs as between winter and summer in the same 
climate. In fact we should think it about as reasonable to 
pay a Tadjik less than a Russian for the same work, as we 
should to pay either of them less in summer than in winter. 

Thus we escape the difficulties connected with "unfair 
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competition" between high-paid and low-paid labour. The 
relatively high average standard of living among British workers 
is maintained in part by the low average standards among 
workers in raw material producing countries especially the 
British colonies. Mass poverty in Ceylon and the West Indies 
is in one aspect, just a function of the cheap tea, and cheap 
sugar and cheap bananas enjoyed by British consumers. 
That 'is one reason why British people are on the whole so 
complacent about their imperialism. On the other hand, 
the huge disorganised army of low-paid colonial labour at 
the same time acts as a threat to the higher standards in Britain, 
as for example Lancashire textile workers have good reason to 
know Nor are such effects confined to Britain. Unemployed 
copper miners in the United States, accustomed to a wage oi 
£1 a day when in work, have often asked with a groan how 
anv cooper mine in any civilised country can keep in produc- 
tion so long as wages in the mines of Northern Rhodesia and 
the Belgian Congo average 9d a day. Tn the U.S.S.R. the 
universalism of our trade unions (among other factors) has 
raised us clear of such doubtful blessings and such undoubted 
curses alike. 

Democracy in Industry. 

The features of soviet trade unionism to which I would 
invite attention as contrasting most sharply with the trade 
unionism of British colonies are the following. They emphasise 
what people in the U.S.S.R. understand by the term democracy. 

(1) Though membership is purely voluntary 85 per cent of 
eligible workers are members of trade unions About 5 
million such workers (many of them seasonal) out of a total of 
31 millions employed in industry, are for one reason or another 

""of Vast numbers take part in the meetings of the primary 
organs-fre^ue -.tly over 90 per cent of the membership 

(3) Elections of delegates and officials are not valid unless 
two-thirds of the trade union members employed m the 
establishment record a vote. • , . , „ 

(4) All delegates and officials are answerable to the members 
who elect them, and are liable to be recalled and unseated 
if they fail to carry out the wishes of those members. The 

' demand for such a new election has to be supported by one- 
third of the electing body, or to be made officially by a higher 

trade union body. 

(5) At least one-sixth of the whole membership are at any 
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one moment taking part, on a voluntary basis, in the actual 
administrative work of the movement. As the tours of duty 
are fairly short (on the average perhaps six months to a year), I 
this means that few members indeed are not "activists" during 
an appreciable part of their working lives. Here is the demo- 
cracy that participates, as distinct from that which merely 
acquiesces — altogether a higher form of association. 

(6) The movement as a whole has a vast range of responsi- 
bility ; nothing less, in fact, than the maintenance of the means 
of production (outside agriculture) for the whole of soviet 
society. In the supreme economic task of allocating to this 
purpose or to that the entire resources of the country, the 
trade unions take pari, as co-equals of the soviet government 
and the state planning commission. 

(7) Of the 31 million industrial workers, 45 per cent are 
women. Women comprise approximately the same percentage 
of the trade union membership. 

I am not so foolish as to expect that industrial democracy of 
this type should be accepted as a model in any part of the 
British Empire. But I do suggest that it has a certain interest 
and even relevance for British Africa, if only because it has 
been successful in transforming large numbers of primitive 
peasants into an efficient industrial army. Between the census 
of 1926 and that of 1939 the urban population of the U.S.S.R. 
rose from 26 millions to 56 millions. At least 20 millions 
of this increase represent recruits to soviet industry from rural 
districts. Littlcpage 1 describes how in 1928 the gold trus 
had so few engineers and managers at its disposal that some 
mines were obliged to struggle along without a single person 
of mining experience or proper technical training. In the 
years following, thousands of students were put through 
simple engineering courses and given a brief practical training 
in some of the better-organised mining enterprises. By 1933 
there were enough of them dotted about the whole area 
covered by the gold trust to furnish "some organised sensible 
direction in all goldfields." Simultaneously thousands of 
ex-farmers were taught the rudiments of mining processes. 
Hundreds of them were selected as foremen and instructors, 
and distributed among the mines, where they too played an 
important part in raising the level of industrial education and 
technical competence. Such in essence were the methods 
employed in ail industries with all types of "native" labour, 
1 fn Search of Soviet Gold, p. 116. 
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so that by 1937 the cautious Littlcpage was able to record the 
general judgment that "fairly strong foundations have been 
laid for almost all large industries." 

Of this immense and various educational activity a leading 
share was taken by the trade unions. 



II. The Collective Farms 

The same vital democracy informing the whole system of 
production is at work in the collective farms as in the trade 
unions. Our collective farm experience is even more in point 
for British Africa, in as much as the great bulk of the African 
population lives by agriculture, and in as much as the collective 
farm is the most elementary of the many schools of democracy 
which sovietism has devised. 

Collectivisation in the U.S.S.R. means that some 20 million 
peasant holdings have been merged to form about a quarter 
of a million collective farms. There is no part of the country, 
however primitive, to which these farms do not extend. They 
cover 75 millions of population, and 90 per cent of the total 
sown area. Some 10 per cent of that area belongs to the state 
farms: only -7 per cent is still worked by individual peasants. 

There is no need here to discuss why the Soviets undertook 
the supremely difficult and arduous task of collectivising 
agriculture. It is enough to mention that if agriculture had 
not been reorganised in such a way as to maintain the output 
of farm produce while greatly reducing the proportion of farm 
workers, the plans for industrialisation could never have been 
carried out. It is the human labour, released from the 
countryside by the development of mechanised farming on a 
vast scale, which has migrated to the towns to man the new 
industrial plants. If this migration had not taken place, 
there could have been no economic foundation for the military 
defence of the country. And if the U.S.S.R. had been un- 
defended, the defeat of the United Nations would have been 
rapid and complete. It is therefore not fantastic to reckon 
the collectivisation of soviet agriculture among the main 
decisive factors in the downfall of Hitlerism. 

The Basis of Association. 

The collective farm, as usually organised in the U.S.S.R., 
is a compromise institution, standing midway between socialism 
and individualism. Ail the property of which its members 
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make use is not owned by them in common; on the other 
hand, the collective is much more than a co-operative grouping 
of private owners. It is a pooling of some, but not all, of the 
resources of the members in labour and capital, which they 
make in order to share in partnership an increasing output. 

(a) ' The land. Stalin's model constitution for collective 
farms defines the position thus: "The land possessed by the 

- collective, like all other land in the U.S.S.R., is the general 
property of the state and the nation. In accordance with the 
laws of the workers' and peasants' state it is hereby given to 
the collective to use for an indefinite period, i.e. perpetually. 
The land cannot be sold nor can it be let to tenants by the 
collective." 

(b) Other capital. The big machinery, such as tractors, 
many-furrow ploughs, harvester-combines, and plate harrows 
is owned not by the collective, but by the machine and tractor 
stations which have been set up in every district and which 
serve a whole group of collectives each. The M.T.S. under- 
take to work the fields of the collectives with this heavy 
machinery in return for a remuneration in agricultural products, 
which is fixed in advance and paid after the harvest. 

Smaller machinery, such as light drills, harrows, scufflers, 
horse-ploughs, together with the farm buildings and some 
livestock, form the property of the collective farm" as such. ' 

(c) Persona! property. Each peasant retains for his personal 
use his house, a plot of land (usually about an acre), a cow or 
two, a few sheep and pigs, and as many poultry, rabbits, bees, 
etc., as he has room for. The produce of this personal 
husbandr /, as well as his personal share of the collective 
produce, he can sell in the market, as he likes. 

Self-government in the Collective. 

Collective farms vary greatly in size, according to local 
conditions. In 1937 the average size was 80 households, 
farming 1,600 hectares, of which about 500 hectares were sown 
to crops. The basis of administration in these little communi- 
ties, as in the village Soviets and the trade unions, is the general 
meeting of all the members over 18. Such general meetings 
are held at frequent intervals throughout the year. Perhaps 
the most important of their recurrent tasks arc: 

(1) To elect annually a chairman and board of management, 
who are responsible to the' general meeting for the detailed 
running of the farm. 

(2) After hearing recommendations from the board, to 
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croup the members into gangs and assign to each gang its 
snecific tasks, in such a way that the entire work ol the farm 
is adequately provided for. These allocations are not made 
haphazard, but with an eye to the division of labour best 
calculated to increase the yield of all types of produce. Thus 
the tractor driver, the cattle-herd, the milker, become specialists 
and experts and achieve performances far beyond the capacity 
of a general farm labourer who is required to take a turn at 

al (3) b At the end of each season to settle the disposal of the 
surplus earned by the collective, after all advances to members 
have been covered and all payments to the government made. 
Shall a new barn or a silo be built? Or a cash bonus distri- 
buted to members? A creche or a clinic set up? A reading 
room and library, a club house, or a cinema? buch questions 
are ail debated and decided by the general meeting ci members 
without liability to review by any other authority, and subject 
only to the ruling that all such expenditure must be witnm the 
collective itself. No proposal can be carried except by a 
clear majority of a meeting at which at least two-th.rds of 
the whole membership record their votes. 

(4) To fix the labour units and norms by means oi which 
all work is assessed. The norm for any job corresponds to 
the average performance of a conscientious and competent 
worker at that job. Every job has its norm, but the normal 
output in each job does not necessarily make the same score 
in terms of labour units. Some jobs carry a higner value 
in labour units than others, according to their nature and the 
qualifications required for their performance. A tractoi -driver, 
for instance, may be able to score 2i "laoour-days in lO hout b, 
while an old man, no longer on full work, who watchesthe 
orchard, may take several days to score one "labour-day 

Thus at the end of the year two workers who have ooth 1 in- 
filled the norms for their particular jobs will not nccessaruy 
have the same number of labour units to their credit. The 
difference in such a case represents the difference in social 
value" attached to the jobs in question by the general meeting 
of members of the collective in their wisdom In this way 
the general meeting determines the ratio in which the net yield 
of all farming operations is to be divided among memoers. 

The Collective and the Plan. . . 

The peasants, like all other producers in the U.S.S.K., have 
their connections with the Plan. No doubt the planning of 
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tlSn 1 n Ia 7 h °l e 3 IoOSer and less borate process 

2** *?r P an r mng ,°/ mdustry - Nevertheless it is a process 
which affects farm hfe in a number of important ways. 

the P^n P p CS ° f I a ^ 1CL,ltLiral ^tput are directly included in 
the Plan. Examples are the delivery-quotas which each fnrm 
the nT? ? t0 the ^-collectin [agencies Then there^ 

^ff^T^^^^ ***** sss ^ such 

2„fw Md ? ax - . Gos P lan ma y also call, say, for a 2 per 

the s™im,° f g, ' a,n ° U , tpU V n Certain ^gionsf indicating a 
the same time m some detail suitable ways and means and 

?iZtf S °u°* thC r effeCt ° n ° ther f ™ s of output 
ni?l ° Collective farms affected have to decide in their 
members' meetings how the general directive is to be a P phed 
to the.r own case, and by what concrete steps they will expand 

o d r eTr secure' S8* ^ ° f ^SSSS 

oiaer to secure the results required. In connection with 

?™* f. u P casantr y> representatives of the collective farms 
frequently have occasion to confer in the Kremlin with leaders 

^ f r A^T et . SOVem r nt and the communist pa ty xS 
farmers thus have a lively awareness that they themselves 
help to settle many problems of government in preparatTon for 
out aT ord^rf f emeS; SChemeS Which "Ot P only ca ?y 

JaZfrt if* PaTt ' h J WeVCr ' the de ^°^atic schooling of the 
peasantry ,s concerned with material that falls outside the 
scope of the central Plan. Naturally it begins at home with 
^collective drawing up 

ng goes into committee with the agronome from tife machTne 
tractor station, with representatives of the ComSriat 
of Agriculture, perhaps with those of the village soviet ton 

Jf°fn he V M y all . conduct a « ^formal census of ti e number 
of households and of people to be taken into account ofThe 
number of horses, tractors, implements, etc., available of he 
area and type of land to be worked, and of he p efent' conse! 

?h farm°n> T , Cr ° P f° tati ° nS - Gi1 the basis of S oat 
of thP i P . S ° Ut t0 mcet the f00d and ^dder needs 

missarl at 5 A marke abIe cro P* recommended by the Com- 
missariat of Agriculture as suited to local conditions. 

The Collective and Science. 
i>uch are the ways in which each collective farmer takes his 
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share of responsibility for the decisions of policy that most 
nearly concern his productive life. Such are the ways in 
which he comes to realise that he is not a servant working to 
the ordfers of a master whose interests are often antagonistic 
to his own, but an equal member of an association designed 
to embody his interests and those of others identically placed 
with himself. And he sees that on all the bodies that are 
entitled to give him orders he himself is represented, and 
that sovietism is continually developing the representative 
system in new ways, with a view to making him really, so far 
as is humanly possible, the captain of his soul. 

Concurrently with this scientific attack on the central problem 
of democracy, and as a coherent and organised part of the 
attack, there grows the close connection between the scientific 
worker and the farms. Mechanisation and research are the 
points at which the connection makes itself most explicitly 
felt. The mechanisation of agriculture has transformed the 
downtrodden nwjik of Russian tradition and the share-cropping 
serf of central Asian tradition, to both of whom the possession 
of a horse was the pinnacle of ambition, from untutored and 
dependent spirits into upstanding democratic and co-operative 
men of business and technicians, who drive tractor aggregates, 
maintain and operate harvester-combines and threshing 
machines, organise the cultivation of thousands of acres, 
and administer budgets of millions of roubles. 

Scientific research and the farmers are able to meet and to 
understand one another, because there is an agronome with 
some technical training on every farm; because many farms 
have a laboratory where experiments in seed selection, dates 
of sowing, and manures are conducted; and because many 
farmers again keep up a regular correspondence with prominent 
scientists, send their most talented sons and daughters to the 
universities, build their own schools, hospitals, clinics, and 
establish their own considerable libraries. 

Men and women who live their lives under conditions like 
' these are guided by a much stronger and deeper scientific 
influence than farmers in any European country. They 
acquire an experimental attitude, and they approach every 
traditional element not with the assertion "This we must 
cherish and preserve as the wisdom of the giants of old," 
but with the question "How- can this be improved, developed, 
reconciled with our positive knowledge?" They are no 
longer peasants in the old sense, the sense extolled by Hitler, 
Petain, and the Roman Catholic Church. They are not 
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ultimate atoms of individualistic greed, whose acre and cow 
make them for ever impervious to the blandishments of 
socialism, the polar opposites of the propertyless wage-slaves 
of industry, the eternal dupes of peers and priests. The collec- 
tive farms are agro-cities in the making, and their members 
are the forerunners of the free proletariat of those cities, the 
predestined partners and unbreakable allies of the trade 
unions which control the industrial machine. 

How far the permeation of soviet agriculture by technical 
and scientific workers has been carried may be indicated by a 
few figures. 

In 1937, seven years after the beginning cf .the drive. for 
collectivisation, the collcctivised structure as a whole included 
over 2 million administrative workers, technical experts, 
and machine operators, made up as foljows : 



Administrative workers : 

Farm presidents 236,528 

Deputy presidents 147,861 

Presidents of inspection commis- 

sions 232,421 

Book-keepers and accountants . . 248,390 

T , . , , • 865,200 

Technical workers: 

Managers of communal stock farms 1 8 1 ,483 

Stock brigadiers 68,335 

Veterinary surgeons and assistants . . 52^547 

Agricultural specialists .. .. 16,113 

• ,. 318,478 

Machine operators: 

Tractor brigadiers 95,832 

Tractor drivers 685,016 

Combine drivers 82,413 

Drivers 56,079 > 

Mechanics 29,779 

Threshing machine operators . . 40^343 
Flax pulling machine operators . . 4,'340 

■ ■ 903,802 



c . , c . , Total 2,087,480 

Social Security on the Farms. 

Since members of collective farms are not, as such, members 

oi trade unions, they do not benefit by the elaborate system of 

social services administered under the auspices of the 
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A.U.C.C.T.U. They therefore make arrangements of their 
own for the health and the economic security of their members. 
The basis of these arrangements is extremely simple, and 
consists in allowing those who cannot work to receive their 
share of the joint produce of the farm just as though they could 
and did. The maintenance of orphans, the sick, the aged, of 
3men during maternity," and of anyone injured in an accident, 
provided for in this way. 

For old people for whom the main work of the collective has 
ecome too heavy, a hostel is often prepared in the village, with 
a garden and a small farm of its own: this gives them a little 
light and 'congenial occupation from which they can supple- 
ment their share of the collective earnings. Provision for 
sickness normally includes a clinic for the visiting doctor, and 
a small hospital, with perhaps half a dozen beds, in charge of 
a trained nurse. The cost of all medical treatment is met by 
the collective and not by individual members. For young 
children there is almost invariably a creche, and parents 
commonly receive a supplementary allowance in respect of 
each child under working age. 

Broadly speaking, social insurance is provided by spreading 
every kind of risk over the whole collective, with important 
help at various points from a number of government depart- 
ments whose policy, energetically pursued, is to raise social 
provision in the country districts to the same level as in the 
towns. Each collective decides for itself, in the general 
meeting of its members, what precise forms social provision 
shall take, and in what order the various forms shall be 
developed. 

77i<? Dead Hand of the Party? 

Some of our candid friends abroad, who dwell with relish 
on the themes of the "red imperialism of the Kremlin" and 
"the betrayal of the revolution by the U.S.S.R.," prefer to 
paint our collective farmers as a resentful swarm of tortured 
slaves groaning under the tyranny of brutal and power-drunk 
Communazis. 

I should be the last to underestimate the influence of the 
communist party in any field of soviet life. It is not, however, 
the case that the bolsheviks run the collective farms to suit 
their own purposes and in violation of those of the farmers. 
Pervasive as their energy is, it is different in kind from direct 
control. It has to be, as the following figures will make clear. 

In March 1940, at a time when the all-Union total of party 
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members and candidates was nearly 4 million, the number 
of members and candidates working on collective farms was 
343,000 or an average of 1.45 per farm. 

In the U.S.S.R. as a whole there were some 20,000 primary 
organisations of the party in the collectives— less than one 
to every ten farms; 



III. The Consumers' Co-operatives 

Yet another of the democratic forms characteristic of 
sovietism has a special relevance to African conditions. 
This is the consumers' co-operative movement, which in the 
rural districts is mainly responsible for retail trade, and which 
forms an indispensable third partner to the village soviet and 
the collective farm. The village co-op shop is as familiar 
and universal in the soviet countryside as the trader's store 
is in native Africa. 

It is the soviet achievement, not paralleled, 1 think, in any 
other country, to have made retail distribution a genuine 
school ot democracy for the most primitive citizens. 

The basic function of retaii trade organisations in rural 
Africa and in the country districts of the U.S.S.R. is much the 
same. It is (a) to distribute to the rural population consump- 
tion goods manufactured in the towns, and (b) to assist in the 
collection of agricultural produce and raw materials needed 
for the subsistence of the urban population. 

This function does not, of course, cover the whole retail field. 
There are also exchanges of locally produced goods among 
the rural population. Often, too, the farmer is in a position 
to act as tradesman on his own account in some neighbouring 
urban centre. For both these purposes the bazaar or the 
organised fair exists, and is a common feature of the country- 
side, or at least of particular market-centres, in Africa and the 
U.S.S.R. alike. The U.S.S.R., however, limits such free 
markets to direct dealings between producers and consumers, 
and insists on the exclusion of regraters (as medieval England 
called them), or speculators (as they are known to soviet law). 

The bazaar, and other forms of open market where producer 
and consumer meet in person and haggle until mutually 
acceptable terms arc reached, have a great and growing 
importance in the soviet economy. They have long received 
every encouragement from the soviet authorities, subject only 
to the proviso that their development shall not involve any 
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revival of the private capitalist "sector" in the circulation 
of commodities. (Private capitalism in this context means 
hiring wage-labour in order to make a profit out of its product, 
and buying goods in order to re-sell at a profit.) But our 
concern here is not with bazaars. It is rather with the large- 
scale impersonal exchanges between town and country which 
are mediated in Africa by the "kafir-truck store" and in the 
U.S.S.R. by the village co-op. 

Retail Trade in Rural Africa. 

The back-veld storekeeper engaged in native trade in Africa 
is, typically, not an African. He is a European, an Indian, an 
Arab, a Greek, or a Syrian. The backbone of his business 
consists in buying cash crops, livestock or products from natives 
and in selling to natives a fairly wide range of the shoddier 
types of factory-made goods. He is sometimes a direct agent 
of the wholesalers who supply him and to whom he delivers 
his local purchases; he is almost always financially dependent 
on them. 

His further activities include the purchase of grain from 
natives, and its re-sale to the same natives a lew months later 
at an enhanced price. Much of his trading is done on credit, 
the security consisting either of cattle or the bond of some third 
party. Over much of Africa, especially south of the equator, 
the European storekeeper in tribal areas also acts as a recruiter 
of native labour for the copper and gold mines, receiving for 
his services a capitation fee that varies with the length of the 
labour-contract into which the recruits enter. 

Almost all these practices would be regarded, and treated, 
as felonious in the U.S.S.R. Even in British Africa probably 
few people consider them socially desirable. Clearly they are 
in the main survivals of a system of laissezfaire too indolent to 
forestall their emergence. They invite, and receive, many 
kinds of abuse. We may take an illustration from the Gold 
Coast. An African witness before the Cocoa Commission 
of 1938 emphasised the following points: 

(a) The big European importers in West Africa have long 
been parties to a Merchandise Agreement, by which they 
fix the prices of such staple imports as bread, flour, sugar, and 
rice. The African farmer, however, is at the mercy of the 
big European exporters in regard to the price of his own pro- 
duct. The big European exporters are the big European 
importers acting in another capacity. 

(b) When the world price of native produce rises (e.g. cocoa, 
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palm oil, ground nuts), the importers and their retail agents 
up and down the country increase correspondingly the price 
of various staple imports most in demand. The increase is 
made irrespective of any movement in the cost price of the 
staples concerned. Thus the African farmer, who spends 
most of his earnings on imported goods, is deprived of the 
benefit of any rise in the price of his product. 

(c) The European wholesalers, acting in concert with the 
chain of retail agents dependent on them, manage in this way 
to control both the prices of African produce and the prices 
of the imported trade goods on which African producers 
subsist. The farmer's labour power is converted into a 
commodity, and the farmer himself is reduced to full economic 
dependence on these large-scale European private interests. 

No doubt the West African case has special features of its 
own. But certainly applicable to the African scene in general 
is the broad pattern in which Africans receive too little for what 
they sell and give too much for what they buy. If matters 
were not arranged thus, the keeper of a small store in a native 
area could never maintain a European standard of living by 
dealing in kafir truck; nor could his wholesaling principals 
make those higher profits which colonial trade and investment 
are expected to yield, as compared with similar activities in 
the home country. 

Democratising Trade. 

However, the purpose of this note is not to dwell on the 
presence of European sharp practice, but rather to emphasise 
the absence of African democracy. Let us see how the con- 
sumers' co-operative movement has been used in the U.S.S.R. 
to furnish a democratic, or partially democratic, solution to 
a similar problem. For, though the co-ops are at present an 
integral part of the soviet system, we should not assume 
that they are necessarily a permanent part of it. On the 
contrary it is probable that the co-operative movement's 
task is- to contribute to the completion and the perfecting of 
soviet communism, and in particular to undertake special 
intensive work in rural areas, but eventually to yield place^to 
more fully developed socialist forms. 

However that may be, the present structure of internal trade 
is broadly as follows. First there are the shops and department 
stoics run by the Commissariat for Domestic Trade, and by 
the various production trusts; secondly, the vast consumers' 
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co-operative system itself; thirdly the shops run by ^the 
Producers' co-operatives and associations of handicraftsmen , 
Sd finally the bazaars and markets at which collect, v farm 
Produce, and that of the relatively few remami ng ; indrv.dua ist 
feasants, is sold. Mention should also be made of the 
Fmportant arrangements by which collective farm produce 
sold direct to the state, or to co-operative wholesale buying 
organisations, or to particular factories and ^sto^.^ 

By a decree of September 1935 a re-division of funU.ons took 
place as between the state retail organisations on he one hand 
and the co-operative movement on the otnci. ^ ™™> 
trading in the towns was thenceforward confined to . the : former, 
while Sic co-operative supply system was concentrated on the 
small country towns and villages. LJtL a h*<\ 

Before this arrangement came into force, soviet trading , had 
taken place under emergency fttttott "%S*SXSt£ 
had been subject to a rationing scneme. The 1935 ^decree *M 
part of a wide movement of reform, marking the end m 
Zoning and heralding an era of relative plcn y under £» 
second five-year plan. The rural consumer was to have a 
voice in selecting "he stock-in-trade of his own 
had been impossible when even neccssanes were in short 
vmnlv Whereas in the period of shortage and general 
iSSmSS during the first five-year plan the country 
pop Stion had virtually had to take whatever it was given 
by "he antral distributing organs, the primary co-ops were 
from 1935 onwards urged to exercise increased control aver 
their own commercial transactions and finance. The levels 
n the co-operative hierarchy above the primary socet.es were 
to nlan and co-ordinate, but not to exert arbitrary authority. 

Thus the vmage co-ops are run on the same* democratic hues 
a Jthe ovie s the trade unions, and the collective farms. 
The ma hinery is indeed so similar that it would be ted.ous to 
LscrTbe it here in detail. Enough to say that the pyramid of 
crooera ve organisation is based on the general meetings of 
tTSbers of the local societies-societies of which m the 
u 1 Inntrv there are over 40,000, comprising a total 
W XrZ. of 37 mUlions. All members have a direct voice 
SSSS^" of their own primary society at elections 
I !I b min mum percentage of members 

by secret 1 ballot at whicn e ^ ^ ^ ^ 

must vote D^tes to b All-Union Congress of 

^.S^O^ett^ed by delegates in the 
of one to every 75,000 members of primary societ.es. 
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Soviet co-ops differ in the following ways from those with 
which British people are normally familiar : 

(1) They are closely articulated with the whole soviet 
economy and the whole soviet political system. For example 
it is the conscious aim of a village co-op to assist the work of 
the local collective farm as actively as possible. During sowing 
reaping, and threshing, stalls are opened in the fields, so that 
larmers of both sexes can do their shopping at their point of 

W( £wu ° Ut having t0 make a lon S trck to the village. 

(2) The co-ops therefore do not suffer from the hostile 
environment which monopoly capitalism provides for them 
m Britain A consequence is that their internal organisation 
is more effectively democratic. 

(3) The soviet co-operative system, like every form of econ- 
omic activity in the U.S.S.R., is conceived as a social service, 
rather than as a means of differential advantage for its members 
Hence there is no "divi" on purchases, and no interest on 
share capital. The effort is wholly towards keeping prices 
low, and surpluses are deliberately avoided. A decision of 
Centrosoyus (the all-union headquarters of the movement) 
hmits the normal profit of a village co-op to t% or 2 per cent 
A profit, when made, is not distributed, but is applied to some 
public purpose of use to members and approved by them 

(4) In accordance with the above principle the prices of 
goods sold m co-op shops are fixed by Gosplan and Centro- 
soyus in consultation. No credit is given in co-op shops. 

The Co-op as Middleman. 

thH^J c e o ack " Vdd storekec P er in Africa, the village co-op in 
ine U.b.iy.R. is not concerned merely with selling goods- it 
plays a minor but considerable part in the collection of agri- 
cultural produce from the farms and its transfer to the urban 
centres. Most of such collections take the form cither of 
statutory deliveries from the collective farms to the state- 
collecting organisations, or of direct government purchases 
trom the farms, or of sales by the farms (or by individual 
^"I? 61 *? ,° n the open mark et. There is, however, a fourth 
method, known as the method of "decentralised collections ? 
organisations which make use of this method may be certain 
27? of the Commissariats of Domestic Trade or of 
cannl St "f S Which rCquire foodstufr * for processing or 
stateT' ° r t 7 my - be l0Cal «staurants, hospitals, and 
imme& i SUpplies ° f ******* foodstuffs for 

mediate local consumption. These decentralised collections 
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are nowadays made mainly through the village co-ops, whose 
function in this respect corresponds fairly closely to that of 
the capitalist middleman — an intermediary between the large- 
scale buyer and a number of scattered sellers. They serve, in 
fact, as the local agents of the co-operative wholesale buying 
organisations. 

Here is another vital fink between the co-ops and the collec- 
tive farms. The farmers use the cc-ops in this way to dispose 
of the balance of their marketable surplus, after they have 
met the requirements of the government and made what sales 
they' can on the open market. The farmer, however, pays 
no charge for the service. For what he sells he receives the 
whole of an officially fixed price. The village co-op, on its 
side, receives fixed scales of payment to cover the costs of 
collection, storage, sorting and grading, etc., plus half the 
profit realised by the regional collecting office when the goods 
are sold. The co-op members and the collective farmers are, 
in the main, the same people, differently organised indeed for 
different purposes, but always exercising a measure of 
democratic control over their own collective activities, whether 
as producers, or as sellers, or as consumers. 

These arrangements preclude such exploitation of the 
agriculturalist as was complained of in the West African 
example mentioned above. 

It is true that critics who are swayed by a powerful hatred 
of the U.S.S.R. often allege that the collective farmer is, or 
has been, exploited by ot on behalf of the worker in urban 
industry. In support of the charge they cite such facts as 
that in 1934, when the rural population formed 70 per cent 
of the total population, only 30 per cent of the output of 
factory-made consumption goods was allocated to rural 
districts. Much might be said in reply. But it is enough to 
emphasise (a) that 70 per cent of the total harvest was then 
and is normally consumed by the rural population; (b) that 
the allocation of factory-made goods as between town and 
country is made as part of a national policy designed, over a 
term of years, to abolish inequalities in the standard of living 

a national policy, moreover, in the formulation of which 

collective farmers actively participate through the Soviets, 
the farm organisations, the co-ops, and the organs of the 
communist party. 

The West African producer of export crops, on the other 
hand, is confronted with a policy framed by private monopo- 
lists in their private interests. While its detailed terms are 
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stubbornly kept secret from him by the monopolists, they are 
at the same time enforced against him by a government which 
is in no sense either representative of him or responsible to 
him. 

No Consumers' Co-ops in British Africa. 

Why should not a consumers' co-operative movement solve 
the problems of distribution in rural Africa, as it has gone 
far to solve them in the rural districts of the U.S.S.R.? In 
principle no reason whatever. But in practice many obstacles 
exist. 

The position of co-operation in Africa is curious. All the 
passages in Hailey which refer to it are uneasy and constrained. 
To begin with, although some courageous but small-scale 
attempts have been made to 'build up consumers' co-ops in 
South Africa, no consumers' movement exists in the tropical 
dependencies. What goes by the name of co-operation in 
tropical Africa is certain organisations of producers which 
arc mainly concerned with marketing, credit, and thrift. 
These have a limited usefulness as doing something to weaken 
the control of the middleman and the money-lender over the 
agricultural producer. The middleman and the money-lender, 
we may note in passing, are frequently the same person. In 
Eastern and Central Africa he would normally be either a 
European or an Indian or an Arab; in the western dependencies 
dither an African or some type of non-European permanently 
settled in Africa. Whatever his race may be, as a rule he is 
the agent of a European firm, and as a rule his activities are 
financed with the aid, direct or indirect, of British banks. 
All these interests are no doubt the devoted enemies of any 
native co-operative movement. 

Naturally such producers' societies as do exist have* little 
bearing on the problems of internal trade that we discussed in 
connection with the U.S.S.R. The key to those problems 
belongs to the consumers' societies. Nor indeed can the 
producers' societies, as Hailey feels obliged to admit, be 
described as genuinely co-operative in the sense of being 
voluntary and self-managing. We have seen what happened 
to the K.N.P.A. in Tanganyika. And in general the organisa- 
tions of native producers are official in character and directed 
by European civil servants as part of their duties under the 
colonial governments. 

The rigid official control of native producers' societies also 
points to the chief reason for the non-emergence of a consumers' 
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co-operative movement. This reason is tne fear m the mind of 
officialdom lest such a movement should undermine the whole 
0 olicy of indirect rule based on the artificial bu messing of 
Si institutions. Hailey deals with the issue with typically 
British evasiveness (p. 1482). "There are some/' he say^ 
-who, while acknowledging the advantages which may be 
exoe-tcd from the extension of the movement, have hesitated 
to support it, on the ground that the existence of the co-opera- 
tive society may be incompatible with the position accorded to 
native authorities under the system of indirect rule It is 
felt that such societies represent groups of persons united by 
common interests and loyalties not shared by the rest of the 
community, so that their existence may tend to loosen tnose 
SEa? bonds on the maintenance of which the eTOlutionary 
development of native societies depends. . . - here is 01 
course; the possibility that, representing as it probably would, 
the more progressive elements of (he tribe, the co-operauve 
'society might become a focus of opposition to ^itional 
authority, and recent experience in Tanganyika shows that 
there is a real risk of conflict." (The reference is to the Chagga 

bU Thoscwho have been trained in the 

interpreting diplomatic language will readily see that this 
St has a simple equivalent in plain English; namely 
that the so-called policy of indirect rule inevitably implies a 
resolve on the part of British officials to foster the authoritarian 
and traditional elements in African life at tne expense of the 
progressive and democratic elements. 



IV. The Law Courts 

Most British people would consider the judicial system even 
lesfpromLng than retail distribution as a field for democrat* 
experiment. The soviet order has, however, worked out 
various way's of establishing organic finks between the courts 

^The^oblem to be solved can best be stated by describing 
ho v justice is administered in British Africa. Civ.l disputes 
between Africans in the tribal areas are normally heard in 
the first instance by native courts; that is to say by RA, 
acting in their judicial capacity. Some minor criminal cases 
are also tried by these courts. But again only in the first 
Stance. The work of native courts is subject to close review 
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• by the European District Officer. According to Hailcy, it is 
in this administrative supervision that there lies "admittedly 
the main guarantee cf the quality of justice" which native 
courts dispense. 

Serious criminal cases involving Africans, and cases of every 
kind which involve non-Africans, fall outside the jurisdiction 
of native courts, and are tried by European magistrates. In 
all except the highest branches of the colonial judicial system 
administrative officers, usually men without special legal 
training, do the bulk of the judicial work. True, there has 
been in recent years stome tendency to separate administrative 
from judicial functions, and to entrust the judicial to "pro- 
fessional" magistrates. But the judicial posts have in most 
cases been filled by officers drawn from the administrative 
service. The practical changes brought about by the trend 
of policy in favour of extending "professional" justice have 
therefore been slight so far. 

Speaking broadly, one man is still in the position, over most 
of British Africa, of being the prosecutor, counsel for defence, 
jury, and judge, as well as chief constable responsible for the 
order and welfare of his district. In these circumstances, it 
is not surprising that the "statutory" courts, as they are called, 
fail to make on Africans any powerful impression of their 
value as sources of justice. Nor is it surprising either that 
pressure is often brought to bear on administrative officers 
acting as magistrates not to give decisions or pass sentences 
or even make observations from the bench that may be found 
politically inconvenient by the governor or his advisers. 
Since prospects of promotion depend on confidential personal 
reports from the governor to the Colonial Office, it takes a 
strong man to resist such pressure. 

Elected Judges and Assessors. 

Compare all this with the soviet arrangements. The soviet 
order begins by brushing aside most of the categories and 
classifications of the British system. It does not distinguish 
two different types of soviet citizen, one "native" and the other 
non-" native"; it makes no distinction between civil and 
criminal courts, and very little between procedure in civil and 
criminal cases. It differs from the British system also in 
applying the principle of the election of judges. 

Justice is administered (a) by the courts of first instance, 
the district and provincial courts, (b) by the Supreme Courts 
ot the constituent republics, and (C) by the highest judicial 
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organ, the Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R. There are also 
certain special courts which for present purposes we can 
ignore. 

I The courts under (b) and (c) are elected by the Supreme 
Soviet for a period of five years. The courts under (a) are 
elected directly by the citizens of the district, on the basis of 
universal and equal franchise, for a period of three years. 
f The elective character of the courts, however, is not the 
'only means to popular participation in the administration of 
justice. In the courts of first instance the professional judge 
Ips assisted by two lay judges, or people's assessors, who have 
J&qual rights and equal responsibilities with the professional 
Vjudge himself. They have power to outvote him on the bench 
on questions of law as well as on questions of fact. The 
power is probably little used, and in practice the people's 
s - assessors fulfil much the same function as a British jury. 
I' They are drawn for a week or so at a time from a panel of 
fpersons elected by the factory committees, the troops of the 
, Red Army, and the village Soviets. Lists of candidates for 
■ the panels are displayed in the workers' clubs and in the 
| factories, etc., in order that any citizen may, if he wishes, 
^exercise his rights of raising objection to any name before the 
election committee. 

In this way judges are continuously reminded that the 
"King" for whom they act is not any central authority but 
the sovereign people themselves. At the same time it is borne 
in upon the people that theirs is the ultimate responsibility 
for the quality of justice dispensed. And finally the presence 
of popular representatives on the bench furnishes a guarantee 
that the justice dispensed will, year in and year out, tally 
pretty closely with the community's sense of what is fair. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE CONTEXT OF NATIVE LABOUR 
I 

When we left the Falls, Geoffrey Stewart took us straight to 
Broken Hill — a typical township which epitomises in its own 
person the relations between European industrialism and 
African culture in the present phase of their contact. Geoffrey 
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was anxious to show Vova round, both for this reason and 
because, having just completed a social survey of the place, 
he was well primed with accurate information about it. 

Broken Hill, like Caesar's Gaul, is divided into three parts. 
There the resemblance ends; for the parts consist of a mine, a 
railway depot, and. a general town comprising the shops, the 
Government and professional offices, the European residential 
area, and a so-called "location" for natives. Thus Broken 
Hiil'is not a Unified municipality. The mine and the railway 
each build their own houses for most of their own employees, 
and in these "camps" or housing estates they maintain their 
own roads, water and sanitary services. The general town 
outside the mine and railway camps is administered by a 
Management Board of seven members, of whom three are 
appointed by the Government, and four elected by the rate- 
pavers. There is no representation of Africans. 

The railway reached Broken Hill as long ago as 1906. 
Mining began in the same year, at first chiefly for lead; in 
recent years the output of zinc and vanadium has predominated. 
During the thirty-six years of its life it has become also a 
market for the neighbouring countryside, and to some extent 
a commercial and administrative centre. By 1940 the popula- 
tion had risen to some 1,600 Europeans and 15,000 Africans, 
together with a small group of Indians and a few half-castes. 
Many of the Europeans and some ten per cent of the Africans 
profess the Christian faith; the Indians are Hindus. 

The Europeans constitute a ruling caste, enjoying a monopoly 
of authority and of the work that requires most skill and carries 
most pay. The Indians are engaged mainly in retail trade, 
with the African population for their customers. The Africans 
are employed as mine and railway- workers, as house-servants, 
and in menial capacities in shops and offices. A small group 
of them, three hundred or so, are seif-employed. 

Of the 15,000 Africans resident in 1940, 7,500 were men, 
3,500 were women, and 4,000 were children under 1 5. Eighty- 
six per cent of the men were gainfully occupied, and 14 per 
cent were visitors or unemployed. There was little in the way 
of regular employment for the women. The average cash 
wage of Africans was 17s. 6d. a month, or £10 10s. a year. 
The custom was (and is) for African wage-earners to be given 
free rations and free quarters as well ; and the value of these 
items is normally 'taken to be about equivalent to the cash 
wage. 

These bare facts quickly came to light as Geoffrey conducted 
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us round the native compounds run by the mine, the railway 
and the town, poorly planned, down-at-heel clusters of tiny' 
one-roomed, floorless shacks, huddled together in incredible 
drabness on ground as-naked and treeless as a barrack-square. 
The water-supply was one stand-pipe to every so many houses ; 
and there was a communal latrine every so many hundred 
yards. 

We also made a tour or the five-acre plots which the mine 
offers to its native workers in the hope of attracting a stable 
and semi-permanent labour force. There were 750 of these 
mine plots occupied by an African population of over 5,000. 
The Government, too, was running a similar scheme, compris- 
ing 170 plots and a population of 1,300. Here we were more 
favourably impressed than by the wretched compounds and 
locations. Africans living on the plots build two or more 
thatched huts in the native style, in place of the single-roomed 
wood and iron shacks of the compounds, and they grow 
supplies of vegetables and corn as well. It was a relief to 
learn that not far short of half the African population of 
Broken Hill benefited from the five-acre plot schemes. 

Vova spent two very full days inspecting everything there 
was to be seen in the town and its neighbourhood, interviewing 
officials, talking casually with Africans, storing up facts in 
his mind. The connection between facts, the interpretation of 
facts— these seemed to have no interest for him during this 
time. His concern was just to amass factual material, without 
regard to quality or relevance. Then, on the third day, it was 
as though he suddenly said to himself: "Now we must start 
arranging all this in some sort of pattern." No more silent 
absorption of what others told him. He turned instead a 
drumfire of questions on everyone within range— and in 
particular on Geoffrey. The work of appraisal began. 



n 

"Those figures you gave us, Mr. Stewart," he said, as we 
drank our mid-morning tea on the hotel stocp, "seem to show 
an odd distribution of population for a town that is nearly 
forty years old. Out of 15,000 Africans, I think you said, 
nan are men, less than a quarter are women, and rather more 
v than a quarter are children under fifteen. In fact, the total 
Am W i'Hght?" d °i lildren to S ethcr j™t about equals the men. 
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Geoffrey nodded. " Well," Vova went on, " that looks like 
a very unstable situation. Why is a normal balance so slow m 
asserting itself?" 

"Broken Hill's career has been pretty chequered all round, 
you know," was Geoffrey's reply. "It took the town twenty- 
five years, 1905-1930, to climb up to the 10,000 mark, and 
there was' a bad set-back in consequence of the 1914-18 war. 
In 1930 came the world slump, and the number of Africans 
then fell to about 5,000. In the seven years between 1933 
and 1940 it increased steadily to 15,000, and is probably a 
thousand or two more to-day. But 1940 is the last year 
for which we have precise figures." 

< " I see." said Vova. " Then docs that imply that the African 
men are just migrant labourers, and the women and children 
just casual camp-followers, as it were? I mean, do the men 
flit to and fro between the town and their tribal villages 
throughout their early working lives, and finally retire to tribal 
seclusion in middle age?" 

"I dare say that was the typical experience until the great 
slump. But only about one-fifth are migrant labourers in 
your sense to-day. Seventy per cent now consist of men who 
have spent more than two-thirds of their time in town since they 
first left their tribal homes. Typically, labour is no longer 
migrant; it has become really urbanised, but on what one may- 
call a temporary basis. The normal thing is for men to come 
to town from the tribal areas during their sixteenth year, and to 
stay in urban employment for anything up to twenty years, 
with only occasional and short holidays' at home with the 
tribespeople. At present most of them go back to the tribe 
permanently when they reach middle age. But some do not. 
And it is hard to say what the fashion is likely to be in the 
future. It depends on changes in the structure of world 
economy. Meanwhile, one can say that the old labour 
migration is disappearing, temporary urbanisation is the rule, 
and permanent urbanisation, in the shape of Africans who are 
town-born and town-bred and have no tribal home, is setting 
in " 

"Then I take it that the African men in Broken Hill are in 
the main both able-bodied and young, and that more than 
half of them are unmarried?" 

"Yes." 

"Have you ever tried to work out how big the African 
population of the town would be, if these young able-bodied 
workers had brought with them a proportionate sample of 
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"The proportion of married workers is as low as it is mainly . 
because of the age-distribution of the labour force as a whole?" 

"Yes. Well over 40 per cent of the town labourers are 
youths in their late teens or early twenties. The majority of 
men over twenty have their wives with them." 

" What it comes to, then, is that wives normally follow the 
worker to town, but fiancees, parents, and other relatives do 
not? Why only wives? Is there no employment of native 
women in domestic service?" 

"Very little. It's a peculiarity of Africa that almost all 
the housework is still done by men servants. The reason 
why only wives come is that the others can't be either housed 
or fed in the town. There is no housing accommodation 
available for them, and no particular inducement for European 
enterprise, public or private, to put it up: as for African 
enterprise, it has no inducement either, except family piety, 
and its resources would not run to anything beyond a grass hut : 
only the holders of five-acre plots have anywhere to put even 
these. The older people have no savings which they could 
apply to their own keep; and the labour market offers little 
in the way of light work by which they could earn it. The 
wages of the young married worker barely suffice to feed and 
clothe his wife and children. They leave nothing over for 
provision against his own old age, let alone for the support 
of the previous generation." 

in 

"So that," said Vova, "is what things look like if we view 
them from the town end. What is the picture if we view them 
from the village end?" 

"From that angle," Geoffrey answered, "the trouble is 
that the industrial revolution, which draws the young men 
away to town, has not been balanced by an agricultural 
revolution enabling the remaining tribespeople to maintain the 
food supply. In N. Rhodesia as a whoie, i 10,000 able-bodied 
men, including 80 per cent of the men between 15 and 35, 
have been tak. en off agricultural work. Thus food-production 
is now mainly in the hands of women and the middle-aged 

and elderly men." 

"And does that upset the working of the traditional 

agriculture?" 

"Yes. The tribal technique of fo od-growing, as practised 
over most of N. Rhodesia, involves the heavy work of cutting 
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"The urban market for agricultural products would, we 
agreed, be much larger if the urban workers were accompanied 
to town by a proportion of the general population corres- 
ponding to their own numbers?" 

"Yes," Geoffrey answered. "Over the whole of N. 
Rhodesia the urban population would then comprise some 
600,000 Africans of all ages, instead of the present group of 
20o'o00 with its special composition in point of age and sex." 

"'And you think this difference of 400,000 mouths would be 
sufficient to set the agricultural revolution in motion?" 

"It would provide the conditions for it, anyway; 400,000 
is a very big figure in the N. Rhodesian context— nearly one- 
third of the whole population." 

"All right," said Vova. "Let us imagine these 600,000 
Africans to be living in the towns and having to buy their food. 
Might not the white man collar that market, as he has collared so 
many others? Might not such a position lead just as easily to 
a further influx of white settlers as to a revolution in native 
agriculture?" 

"Undoubtedly that danger would need guarding against. 
But it is worth pointing out perhaps that if new settlers came, 
they wouldn't be able to follow the old settler methods. They 
wouldn't be able to farm with a low co-efficient of mechanisa- 
tion and a high co-efficient of unskilled labour. The extension 
of that sort of farming is strictly limited by the supply of ablc- 
odied male African labour. Since the towns already employ 
four-fifths of the young men under 35, N. Rhodesia is close 
to saturation point, so far as the absorption of white settlers 
of the traditional type is concerned. If the country were to 
take many more of them, their new demand for native labour 
would force wages up, and European farmers in the whole of 
this part of Africa would soon find themselves obliged to 
re-organise on a basis of extensive mechanisation and a small 
quantity of relatively costly labour. Also, as the towns would 
need increasing quantities of trade goods to exchange against 
deliveries of agricultural goods from the countryside, they 
would soon be led to discover that, in many cases, manufac- 
turing them on the spot would be cheaper than importing 
them. Secondary industry would get a foothold, in its turn 
extending the demand for labour and reinforcing the rising 
tendency of wages. This would alarm the mines. Altogether 
I have a feeling that in such circumstances white settlement 
might not seem a very alluring proposition to any of the main 
interests likely to be concerned." 
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I dare say there is something in that: though I think that 
the mines and others might be equally alarmed at any rea 
development of African agriculture. That, too, would W 

hmi !! n §.^ Su PPly x>f low-paid African labour 
t WMi agFee ' . Said GeolT ^y. " Whichever way things go 
AnoL a ° Pposit,on fr ™ mines. And that meal S 
Anglo-American capital as a whole. Yet things can hard£ 
continue indefinitely as they are." g fdJy 

be'lh?*' x?; °" y T r f ading the se{ iuence of events seems to 
JM£ Minm S development, combined with railway con- 

tnwn J ' &V £ " Se t0 the tOWn - With *t* emergence ofT 
town come differential levels of wealth, easily set up because 

S e e n° n rr 15 al '' eady S ° POOr - Very «rban wag : 
are hen enough to attract more men from the country than 

SrJ t° Ur r rket n ° rmalIy needs - There «■ really a £S 
force at work : tne attraction of urban wages and the propulskm 

ThZT ' h pover i y - J* suffices to keep wages Sw 

This is shown by the fact that the great increase in industrial 

nfce dUrinS thC ,aSt tCR yCarS has ™ d 

a slight rise in wage-rates. Only the younger men, therefore 

with some of their closest relatives can be support iftown 

absence 5Y52 ?f ^ ^ P ° PUlati ° Q ™ ans * the* 
^ vidous' c™ Ct ^ rUml Pr ° dUCe kr§e "** to 

t« " Th ft abou V sums it UP- My one amendment would be 
to read descending spiral for your word circle. HrsI a erni! 
primitive peasant agriculture, giving a bare subsistence 
cheap unskilled urban labour: then'dis^^^S^^S 
rural population and the urban population ; and finaUyTkSs of 
in. SSE ff ^ PCaSant a ^ieulture, which leaves it even mow 
nadequate than it was to start with. Those are the inter- 

St n8 Jr t !° nS that haVS 80t R Rhodesia in to its mes Jt 

from h 2 agam Unt, L a Stable industriaI Population con- 
fronts and balances a stable agricultural population so that a 
rational system of exchange between town ■ and (SuSrv can 
^ Ullt U P: u The difficulty is that the vicious functions into 

all m ,st change together. In practice that means that change 

dir^J ♦ balance will persist, so long as world economy is 
d viden d s ra h 10 the P rod uetion of producers' goodThigh 

' Godfrc y Wilson, op. eft. Part I, p. 54. 
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Vova listened attentively to this thesis, and was plainly 
delighted at Geoffrey's connecting the particular troubles of 
N Rhodesia with the inner nature of the vast complex ot 
capitalism itself. It was amusing to watch him silently 
registering Geoffrey as one of the few intelligent Englishmen 
he had met on our trip. His enthusiasm swept them both oft 
bn a long and rather technical discussion in economics, which 
it would be inappropriate to set down in detail here. But I 
• feel bound to attempt a short summary. 

The view in which my two companions seemed to concur, 
•and which indeed they seem to regard as orthodox, was this. 
The squalor and want of the Rhodesian countryside and the 
social tension of the Rhodesian towns arise immediately 
from the outstripping of all other forms of economic develop- 
ment by mining. The concentration on mining m N. Rhodesia 
is itself merely one instance among many of a disproportion 
habitual in the world economy at large— an economy of which 
N Rhodesia is just a small outlying sector. This general 
and habitual disproportion is the tendency to overdevelop 
heavy industry, and thus to pile up producers' goods to the 
ne«lect of the production of consumers' goods. 

If one traces the causal sequence further back, it appears 
that the chronic endeavour to buy new capital goods at a 
faster rate than the economic system can assimilate them 
must characterise any social order in which much larger 
incomes are distributed as rents, profits, and other gains 
arising from the ownership of capital goods than can be earned 
as work-income based on the amount and the kind of work 
done. And in such an order there is an inherent tendency 
for savings to outrun investment, as well as for investment, 
expressed in productive capacity, to outrun consuming power. 
For people who can afford to do so not only invest (i.e. buy 
capital goods) whenever a favourable opportunity offers; 
they also try to save in money when a favourable opportunity 
for saving in real terms (i.e. for investment) docs not offer. 
When investment prospects are uninviting, that is to say, they 
still try to enrich themselves by amassing claims on the com- 
munity, without proceeding to the construction ot physical 
property of lasting value. This is over-saving, and it entails 
that less money is spent than is needed to buy the whole ot the 
output of which the economy is capable. 



as V^nT^^^m boom is thus seen 
great industrial com^uS 1 dl? h na f t,ona ' ^come in the 
small a share to worker 1„ d2Stnbu tion that allots too 
on current de^t^Xtt! ^-'wholly" 
property-owners who try to sa ' u ^J 88 a share to 

treat the investment of thei? SvL c mUCh ° f * and wh ° 
caprice. tneir ^ as a matter of personal 

demtndtgs P^^fe Active 

can be avoided, temS^^fT^ ° f SUpp,y 
mics, if they contrive a lmw!, t ' , y some na tional ccono- 
open to th^Jro^ 

world where distance teanf.l r f,"^ l ° ntaoa that ' « a 
remedy can be appHcdISv S at * . does **** 
territory of the gfob ^ ^ts e arm ° ked^ ? The w hole 
long before the inipfr alKt ^tir , ono *«">n or another 
fulfilled. The onS2 ™5 h ° f alJ natio » s are 

into a catch-^TchSi d?v1l ? f^ d "P^onism turns 
•ess and less compatible Z most scramble, 

proportion of backward „ 2? ntcrnatlo «al peace. As the 
industrial to advanced 

groups, the haves and the have nn f f Spht r lnt ° tWo hostiI e 
each group baring its Vno, , e ' not§ ' the fa t and the lean, 
the choice for any o the* beTween^ N ° * 

now between slump and war For f T P ^ empire ' " * 
we hold," and the lean yeh back "T?^ \ What Wc have 
world be ours." Then war if i, To - morrow shall the whole 

capli^ f balance between productive 

an elderly capitalism w^h nn , ' vu ■ und oabtedly provides 
difficulty^ «S^^!J2»^^ * fi nds great 
for war that a genuinely demoS J? 7 US has a motive 
From this point GeXev and V ° rd f r W0U,d not h ave. 
?r the capitalists Xere UkeW tn^TJf l ° Consider »ow 
^ way of the p rpetua^ion of f ^ ^ tr0ubIes 
machine runs much m or smooth™ the Capita,ist 
government outlay on arm?! * Y ln peace - In war 
that is the only form of govern/' S highest ' a » d 
unobjectionable to "he all D ^S? ° 7 Which is entir ^ 



secured by means of the threat of destitution through unem- 
ployment, so that a condition of full employment certainly 
brings with it the problem of how labour discipline is to be 
maintained, when fear of the sack can no longer be used as 
an instrument of policy. The answer is found partly in the 
sentiment of national unity which it is so easy to maintain in 
all but the final stages of a war; and partly in the special 
war-time powers of state-coercion which the employer is able 
to invoke. 

Nor is it employers and owners only who find themselves 
comfortably placed in war-time. Owing to the poor quality 
of the peace-time existence purveyed in an age of cultural 
collapse, there are large masses of small men and their families 
who actually find themselves living lives of altogether richer 
content and fuller meaning in war than they have ever known 
in peace. There is little reason for thinking that a policy of 
perpetual war need be an unpopular policy, in the sense of 
being unwelcome to all and sundry outside an interested 
minority. In Britain, indeed, a certain moral prejudice still 
survives against taking war as a permanent basis of social 
life. But that prejudice once existed equally strongly in 
Germany and Italy. Propaganda on an adequate scale 
could soon make it appear old-fashioned in Britain also. 
A country that could, for example, swallow the camel of the 
Munich agreement with only the most decorous of hiccoughs 
would scarcely strain at the gnat of an enduring and suitably 
ft-pedalled war. 

Obviously, however, there are other possibilities also, and 
the whole my friends thought it likely that full employment 
„ould be sought by other means than permanent war. It there- 
fore seemed legitimate to forecast a post-war policy. They 
agreed, too, that the features of the world economy that lead 
to slump, empire-building, and war are the same features that 
lead to the sort of social disharmony we had just been examin- 
ing under the microscope, as it were, in Broken Hill. In their 
view, N. Rhodesia's hope of social betterment was intimately 
bound up with the particular changes in world economy to 
be introduced as a means to full employment after the war. 



v 

Vova was inclined to be sceptical about the intention and 
the power of capitalism to carry through a full employment 
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policy. Large-scale unemployment, he urwrf u „™, 
capitalism both in order to preserve T the «ab I tv of ^ ,0 
and i„ order to give the o™ ts'employe"? 

making all th.s song and dance about freed m from ti? 

a wax exasperated world. They realise that they? Tjud«3 
by their success in furnishing social security and they're wS, 

rTtT ks to see that social sccurjt >' had y ; 

or politics.' That, indeed, is their one hopToc Z ^Z 

J-g a lea^ si^ sSV?S 
coTse^„ e c n :; ? " Ut tha ' ^ inTO,TO 

shlt'lr 1 Th J probIem is t0 ensure IM no savings 
shall be elt unmvested. In principle you can do this el hi? 
by stimulating the consumption of consumed , .5 

absorbs all that the people who can save wish to save." 

creat? I" WOrdS ' • V ° Va put in ' " ex P^<iiture by the rich can 
create cmp l oym ent just as well as expenditure by th^poor 

to rent, proht, and interest; and the other increases the share 
hat goes to wages. The one increases the power of propertv 

waged uni C POWf ° f lab ° Ur ' Here is the S ^ b££ 

Sn of h °e U nrn7 ?2* 7^ eternaI SCiu;ibble over hi 
your societv ?h - P £ , Ct ° f lndustr >'- inevitable as long as 

until von nl Jn ; ♦ 0U W,U ncver Cllt c,car of the tangle 

Sr^SdSnf d ; h stribute the rest of the ° ati °^ 

, noi m accordance with property claims at all, but 
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solely in accordance with the kind and the amount of work 

d °"perhaps not," replied Geoffrey patiently, and went back 
. • i e rVoint "The immediate question, however, is whether 
l n the post-war social situation of the United States and 
Britain the rulers are likelier to subsidise consumption by 
reducing saving, or to encourage saving by subsidising invest- 

m " And what do you think is the answer?" 

"Well tare's plenty of evidence that the choice has already 
been made, and P that the chosen alternative is the second 
IS sXto say that the policy won't be changed unless the 

-'A tvorld ft for investors to thrive in, eh? Is that the . new 
and better world peace is to bring? It sounds rather a 
hom^opShic remedy, if an overdose of capital accumulation 
is what has brought you to your present pass. 

"Oh well, you know the argument. As long as savings a e 
used to pay workers to produce capital goods, over-saving m 
the injurious sense can't occur. It's only when consumer 
markets at home and abroad, fail to keep up with the increase 

re" profitability, these disagreeable visttors, we are 
assured could be kept out of the home. 

'To the full employment policy is to be built on the hope 
that yovir capitalists will interest themselves in unprofitable 

^^"underestimate the ingenuity of our rulers " was 
Geoffrev's reply. " No, their notion is that the field of invest- 
mem should be divided into two sectors, one profitable and 
SfotJSunprofilable. To sink money in the first is tc > be the 
privilege of the private investor; to sink it in the second is to 

"^'WrTneat^aifvova. "And what other duties are being 

the private investor with (*j facilities 
for cheap bo -owing, (6) opportunities for high yields on 
Lst^cnt and (c) freedom from risk. When even this 
SrTgememts insufficient to keep private f™«»«*& 
at hi eh levels the state must stand by to take up the slack ana 
Sct^fwoAi^aurc^ that private enterprise is too damty 
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b°e ^ed^tS^^ fm me-t outlay „ to 
Wha times are harmless in that sease^ 

ifl«^b5i^ ^sg tsaaEf? r*t 1 

tation, and so on." ' geS ' Slun1 ^ance, affores- 

"I think I follow. Everv Pffnrt ;* ♦ l 
Private investment with total savinas It SJft l ° eQUate 
government is to be kept at the read?.' -WvlF 16 t,mc ' the 
balancing demand as migh £ n ecdc d 2 % providc SUch 
«1 the event of the private in^nr fu J' cm P lo ynent, 

demand, however, m^t fSfL^ 1 * Such balancing 
mcnt that brings in no profit Th ° n ' y 5y mcans on **x* 
fact, is to solvere ^S^^ 2 ^ P ' an > f » 
trade cycle, while leaving the f main m i " d U '° n 0ut the 
system undisturbed SkSS?' °V he profit 
relatively to those of work J£n? » ^ ° f P^perty 

"Exactly," Geoffrey. replied ' "WW « , I 
step up the accumulation of real C S "fSS 1 for thera is to 
productive property into pubjfc olZ l' Wlth '° UL brin * in « a °y 
jng present -due- 

If they can make certain of doine thT E at i° nal income - 
extremely conciliatory 3&SS^™***1*to 

of dSSr WC]I a<FOrd t0 be ' But they make certain 

VI 

thing ,s that they don't seem n ,1 tne s, 8mncant 

their scheme aLsel^^t^^ZT^^ to 
then- view that international trS haTstm 7 ? " 2 diSSuise 
primarily in terms of competition Tl' ? b ? thought of 
belief that the world's cower 7„ „ a • Clear ' 1 ' im P Iies » 
«W« than its PoJe?to P cr siI me^ 0dUCe " ^ '° 

' 10 ' ,? ' Member 28, i^^-Ji^^^ ( ' 942 ' 
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after the war than it was before it; for the war has given an 
immense impetus* to industrial development all over the world. 
The copper in which your Rhodesia is so much interested 
is an obvious case in point. You tell me that things have 
been speeded up a good deal on the copper belt. Add what is 
happening there to what they are doing in the U.S.A., in 
Chile, and in Canada, and you will find that the war has 
doubled the world's capacity for producing copper. Remem- 
bering the competition from aluminium and other materials 
in which there will also be a vastly increased productive 
capacity, I think it will not be easy to find peace-time markets 
cither for all the copper or for alt the aluminium. Disposing of 
these competing surpluses is going to give your rugged individ- 
ualists a whole series of wicked headaches. .Do you fancy the 
prospects of a world increase in consumption sufficient not 
only to make up the pre-war consumption-deficiency, but also 
to balance the war-time expansion of productive capacity? 
I certainly do not, unless . . ." 

"Ah, if your 'unless' ccmes off, the entire world-picture 
'will be altered. Meanwhile, 1 agree with you, there is no 
final way out for them by simply returning to their own vomit 
as they propose. Indeed, ifs pretty clear that their full 
employment scheme, combined with their scheme for corpora- 
tive 'self-government' in industry, is calculated to reduce the 
influence of consumer needs on production to a minimum." 

"What do you mean by corporative self-government in 

industry?" ;,.,v, 

"1 mean the form of industrial organisation advocated, lor 
instance, by the F.B.I. and the Chambers of Commerce in their 
reports on post-war reconstruction. 1 The capitalists of each 
industry arc to form themselves into a monopolistic group on 
the lines of a bigger and better Trade Association. Firms 
already in business in each type of industry wili be compelled 
to join the appropriate Trade Association, and the emergence 
of new firms will be strictly controlled. Each Association is 
to plan policy for its own industry. The several Associations 
will, it is proposed, federate into a General Council of industry, 
which should guide government economic policy, 'with the 
approval of Parliament.' " 

"That rather elegantly provides the essentials of a fascist 
system," remarked Vova. "Suppose you are right. Suppose 

1 Federation of British Industries, Report on Reconstruction, 
1942. Association of British Chambers of Commerce, Report on 
Post- War Industrial Reconstruction, 1942. 
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structure of industry-wL wouM h ^ °" 3 cor Porative 
N. Rhodesia then''" Uld be the consequences for 

go^^ 

something like this. The dominance of f m ' ° Uld 6Xpect 
m the world economy would TpS/X mon °P oi y economics 
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"I wish you joy of the worm, Mr. Stewart," was Vova's 
comment on this. Then. he went on : "What you say makes me 
wonder for the thousandth time when your people will think 
it worth while to study our system of planning, which is 
designed to avoid, and does in fact avoid, precisely these 
troubles." 

"Well, let's hear how you set about it. I'm not altogether 
clear on that myself." 

"Of course," Vova answered, "we had to begin by sealing 
ourselves off from a world economy which behaves in the 
disastrous ways you have been describing, and which might 
easily pass on its infection to us. So we made the whole 
■business of foreign trade a direct responsibility of the state. 
The shipowners and the shippers, the marine insurance interests, 
the finance houses and the banks— all their work was taken 
over by state agencies. We also put a strict embargo on all 
export or import of soviet currency. We had to prevent a 
flight of capital, and in particular fo cut out the economic 
disturbance caused by sudden international movements of 
short-term funds. You have a name for them. Hot money, 
is it not?" 

"That's the term, I believe," said Geoffrey. "So these two 
measures— exchange control and control of foreign trade— gave 
you the advantage of a private world economy of your own, 
as one might say. And you could sit down and start planning 
in a rational fashion. But surely you were lucky. You had a 
sixth of the world to work in, and that vast territory included 
practically all the natural resources that the heart of a modern 
industrialist could desire. We in Rhodesia can't do that. 
We've got a little copper, a lot of tsetse fly, and plenty of 
third-rate farming country. How can we seal ourselves off 
from the world on that?", 

"Indeed you cannot. And I should be the last to advise 
you to try. You cannot get outside what you have been 
calling the world economy. Nor can you long survive inside 
it, as it now stands." 

"What then?" 

"Why, you will have to rebuild it. It is a big job, I know. 
You will need strong allies, if you arc to carry it through. But 
you are no weaker now than the bolsheviks were when they 
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began on their job. They needed strong allies too. Where 
did they find them? Among impoverished peasants and those 
whom you call natives. Not among men of wealth, power, 
or renown. Has not the time come for you also to consider 
who are really your friends, and who are really your enemies, 
in this world?" 

"H'm," said Geoffrey reflectively. 

"Well, to return to the Plan. Once the sealing-off has set 
up the conditions for planning, the basic thing the planners 
have to do is this. They have to settle the division of the 
national income as between capital investment and current 
consumption, and ensure that the total effective demand of 
the population shall be adequate to take up the goods and 
services which are to be provided for current consumption. 
In other words, they have to split up the entire net product of 
the nation's industry into three distinct shares thus: 

(1) For maintenance, replacement, and extension of the 
total plant and equipment with which the total labour 
force is to work. 

(2) For provision of all governmental, cultural, and welfare 
services. 

(3) The remainder. This, together with the sums earmarked 
for wages under (1) and (2), forms the wage fund avail- 
able for distribution to the labour force." 

"T see. And the plan, I suppose, fixes the prices of goods 
and services?" 
"Yes." 

"And once they are fixed, the wage fund is equated with the 
total exchange value of the output, measured in terms of those 
prices?" 

"Roughly speaking, yes. A complication arises because the 
wage-fund is mainly used for consumption and not all goods are 
consumable. I shall come back to that in a moment. But 
at any rate you are right in thinking that the labour force, its 
output, its wages, and its purchases are all, as it were, geared 
together, so that the whole economy moves forward steadily 
as a co-ordinated unit, instead of piecemeal and by fits and 
starts." 

"It seems to me," Geoffrey ruminated, "that in a certain 
sense capital accumulation has been just as dominant in your 
economy as in ours. I mean, the capital construction plan 
is bound to have pre-eminence over the consumption plan and 
the social services plan, and to determine, within broad limits 
no doubt, the actual output programmes of the various 
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0bVi °™ L iust a « in h Xm economy have. Ye. the 
Sn^ur eSe "ave been very different, and not nearly 

S ^™£e r a a r b egood reasons for that," Vova replied "Remem- 

investment and 1« « 5 property-incomes, with us, 
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CUlt ^ o/workers engaged Tn producing consumption goods 
^lufth/ lit: in e co 8 rporated in the cost of materials and 
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depreciation attendant on such production, would be sufficient 
to take up the whole output of such goods. The tax is just 
our way of skimming off enough of the population's earnings 
to keep a balance between the sums actually available for 
spending and the, planned output of consumption goods and 
social and cultural services." 

There was a pause. After a while Geoffrey said' "You 
know, Mr. Korolcnko, when we talk together like this, I see 
clearly enough what changes are needed in Rhodesia and 
indeed in the general economic structure of which Rhodesii 
is .only a rather insignificant part. But how, how in the name 
ol all that's holy, does one set about effecting them?" 

Vova smiled. "Perhaps," he replied, "if we were to talk 
together like this more often, I could throw some light on that 
question too. Jt is one that bolsheviks have specialised in " 



CHAPTER vn 

THE COLOUR BAR 

Going from Broken Hill to Ndola is rather like going from 
Bolton, Bury, or Oldham to the new centres of industry in 
the neighbourhood of Harrow and Wembley. The copper belt, 
of which Ndola is the administrative centre, is consciously 
bnght and up-to-the-minute; as a design for industrial living 
it has evidently benefited from the best professional advice 
and learned from everybody else's mistakes. Broken Hill is 
by contrast the elderly pioneer, from whose mistakes (one 
hopes) everybody else has learned. 

In point of time the copper belt is almost an exact contem- 
porary of the soviet five-year plans. Construction was in 
u swing by 1930, and production began at the end of the 
following year. For Vova, therefore, the days we spent 
at Ndola were perhaps the most interesting of our whole trip 
He was able to make many direct comparisons with the 
constructional achievements of Central Asia. From the 
standpoint of this record, however, the lime was given^mainly 
to confirming and filling in with fresh detail the outlines of a 
picture that had been building itself up in Vova's mind ever 
since Bulawayo. , 

2 r e I ?til hdr H tCC . lni , Ca,i aSpCCt the Coppcr mines impressed Vova 
Sreutly. He had never before seen the flotation process of 
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recovering the copper-bearing particles from the crushed ore, 
and it fascinated him. So also did the virtually complete 
mechanisation of every process between the loading of the skip 
at the bottom of the shaft and the flow of molten copper from 
the smelter. 

He admired, too, the external aspect of the newly buirt 
mining towns that lie dotted about in a fan-shaped zone 
between the south-west and the north-west of Ndola. • But 
here he was quick to detect the unadvertised contrasts. He 
would look silently at the big hotels and offices, the beauty 
parlours and the swimming baths (Europeans Only), as we 
drove past them on the tarmac boulevards in a stream of the 
latest-model American cars. Then suddenly he would turn 
to me and say: "There are ncariy 6,000 African children of 
school age on the coppcr belt, John. Do you know how 
many of them are on the school rolls?" 

I shook my head. "About 2,J00," he said. "Here is a 
country that produces over £13 millions' worth of coppcr 
every year. It cannot afford to build schools for as many as 
half its children. But resources are easily found, it seems, 
for manicure establishments, beer-halls, and American 
limousines. What sort of scale of values is this? 1 suppose 
it is what your people mean by Christian civilisation. Or is 
it just rugged individualism?" ' ' 

That is the kind of gibe that Vova is continually making 
during our time in the copper country. He finds the colour 
bar hitting him in the eye at every turn, jarring his nerves, 
torturing him even. He is immensely struck by the steep 
grading of the benefits that spring from the wealth won by the 
producers of copper— a grading which gives the handsomest 
rewards of all to absentee financiers who contrived to get m 
,on the ground floor when the mining companies were being 
'floated Next, at a long interval behind such big noises, come 
the junior, the secondary, the non-commissioned plutocracy. 
These are' the resident Europeans, who live well enough, if 
vulgarly and emplilv, in their trim townships and their com- 
fortable mosquito-proof bungalows, surrounded by green 
lawns and gay beds of flowers, and tended by neat uniformed 
African menservants. And then at the base of the pyramid, 
the thousands upon thousands of native miners and shop- 
hands, who draw from the pool of locally won wealth Is. for 
every£l drawn by the resident Europeans, and every £10 
drawn by the absentee financiers. 

In th" mine compounds the standards of diet and sanitation 
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are adequate, and care is taken by the mineowners to see that 
the human machinery is kept in as good working order as the 
non-human. But the cultural provision can be summed up 
in the words bccr-hall, dance-hali, and football field. And 
African workers who, not being mine-employees, have to 
put up in the town locations and the contractors' camps, live 
a very down-at-heel life by comparison. 

It. was in the copper belt towns that the British authorities 
forbade Vova to meet any Africans whatever, even one at a 
time for private conversation. He was, however, allowed to 
meet a group of European miners and even to address them, 
though not at a public meeting. And, very unexpectedly, 
the colour bar was the subject on which the men asked him to 
speak. This suited Vova. His mind had been on little else 
for many days. The speech he made embodies a fairly con- 
sidered view of one of the thorniest of African problems, so 
I include it here in full. 

"Weil, gentlemen," he began, "I have undertaken to do a 
bold thing this evening. My subject is high explosive, I 
know; and, although it is at the invitation of your own officials 
that I deal with it, I shall have to tread warily indeed, if 1 am 
to avoid blowing the whole meeting up sky-high. 

"So I begin by assuring you that I am not here to scold or 
to preach. I am no missionary come to reprove you for 
moral backsliding, to recall you to your Christian duty to the 
black brethren, and to threaten you with God's eternal wrath 
if you turn a deaf ear to my words. It is simply that, since we 
bolsheviks have had to tackle problems of our own which are 
in essence the same as what you call the native problem here, 
and since we have made some headway with some of them, I 
thought it might interest you to hear how we have managed. 
Certainly if I were one of yourselves, such an account would 
interest me. 

"When I suggest that we of the Soviet Union are familiar 
with your colour problems here, I have two things chiefly in 
mind. I mean, first, that when the Soviet Government took 
over the Tsar's colonies, most of the urban industrial workers 
in them were Great-Russians as we call them — white men from 
European Russia. In an area such as Turkestan, for example, 
these white men formed an immigrant group of foreign special- 
ists, sharply marked off from the native population by language, 
culture, skin-colour and technical skill. 1 mean, second, 
that besides mere difference there was also inequality. The 
Great-Russian culture and standard of living were in a quite 
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icallv defensible sense more advanced than 
gen uine :and ^^^^j^uid^^L 
those of the Uzbeks, nj b , ag they Uved and 

. Thus ,t came ab ies of Turkestan, soon 
WO rked among the dark skmn P v ^ ^ ^ ag 
took to thinking ot the culture ; Jh re 

f talisman ^^^JSS^mS^ Ana from 
ifldeed types of a e a ^ step to a doctrine of Grcat- 
recognismg this was an easyj p ^ 
Russian Paramountcy-the princ P ^ of ^ 

clash between the interests of toe* gro p ^ 
natives, theirs should be P A calturcs , a high er 
carried them on o thinking that . wnei . q 
and a lower, exist side by £»j»3£ , ower . Tllis view 
deliberately ^ra^ng Ae s^i^u convict ion that 

in its turn readily develops ^to the uiu ^ 

S^^SS StUA upon the 

-Vt chauvin- 
"This is what we, m om wfcUe Rhodesia. It 
ism. Your name for 11 «^. s ^ y lhat you have come hero 
sums up what you mean wbttjw say ma y^ ^ 
to help make Northern ^Kia a «h tc ^ 
"Now both in your ^^S£^^ more idealistic 
selves with this spin telfish interests. They 
than the mere pushing of their own d the 

really do seek ^ of culture embodies; 

superior values ^h Jn^ X y ^ ou ld betray those values 
and they really do ^'^7 ( n som e people the attitude 
if they acted ™**J^^ Then they deny that they 
expresses itself in ^ .f^'f^all, and insist rather that they 
awafter mater^ advanta^ ^ fe immanen t in them. 

are bearing ^j™^ feels from the inside as it were. 

That is how the ^ h o 0 l^ a at it from the outside, however, its 
"To anyone who , loox « man expects the 

most consp.cuou feature is tn mfort of adjusti t0 

native to accept the d modes of m it is 

the ^^ rence .%° ha ff 0 Ua a b b ;ndon his tribal way of living to 
the native who has to uoa Ush 

raigra te . to the ■W*^*%ggZ more closely than it 
(even kitchen-kahr resemwra b domesuc chores 

resembles any ^S^^^m, and in general 
according (more o rkg W ^ white man ' 8 convenience 
^^Jot^l^ ^ political unification m 



£ 1 1 the "f ves country is brought under the white man', 

?n g 'r,t wh,t K e ,r n ; akes ov <* the work of administration and 
all responsibility for policy, press, schools, propaganda 

wh^nr ,CeS ' S ° 0n " Equa,i * of eights P as between 
white and native is not so much destroyed as thrust out of mind 

k in ST PreSent SltUaM ° n here in Norther » Rhodesia, then' 
is in these ways pretty much what we had to cope with fn 
Turkestan and the other colonial possessions of the Tsar at 

s tuation which do not exist in yours. We were fresh from 
he spectacle of all that race-prejudice, RussiScaticn, Tnd the 
stearn-rollenng of the backward peoples had done to ruin the 
Tsars This impressed us greatly, both because the spectacle 
was itself impressive and because we in the party had dSibS 
ately played on colonial resentment at the Tsarist policy of 
Russification, m order to bring the colonial peoples to 
the revolutionary side. It is hardly too much to say that the 
revolution succeeded because the colonies, and the non! 
Kussian minorities generally, threw in their lot with it 

r £&' th T C W3S With us an acutc ' an appalling, shortage 
of skilled and semi-skilled workers. Here our prob em wis 

he exact opposite of yours. You have fewer skilled posts 
than men capable of filling them. P 

t.n^ DC L laStly We had tW ° institution s of the highest impor- 

eve^nH SO f ie H State WaS f ° Und2d on them - in SS 

l ; ; d of 'hscrimmation on grounds of colour, race, 

th J y ' CU ' tUre W3S ri8idly P^hibited. The S ; were 
the communist party and the trade unions. In mv country 

£iaS£/ Wh ° le C ° llCePti0n to^**? «d g££5 
"These three factors made it both possible and necessary 
that our approach to the native question should differ S 
from yours. In what exactly does this difference consist? 

From your standpoint the crux of the matter is that 
Africans m industry are beginning to infiltrate into the semi- 
skilled and even the skilled sectors of the employment fidd 
In mining some of them have qualify for, and Wn issued 
with blasting certmcates; others handle pneumatic drills 
work electric hauling gear, or assist in shaft-sinking! S& 
again drive lorries or are put in charge of trucks Such 
people are a small minority, of course; but thei^e are enough 

when 7hl°v m f ?. y ° U f f UnCaSy f0F thC future > and cmbarSS 
when they challenge Europeans to work a test shift against 

them, so as to show who really produces the copper. You 
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ar e worried, too, because semi-skilled natives are now to have 
their status guaranteed, even when they move from one mine 
to another. That has' been brought about partly by the 
strikes and riots of 1940, and partly by the relative scarcity of 
mine labour in war-time. But it looks unpleasantly like 
official recognition of natives as semi-skilled labour, and 
augurs, you may feel, none too well for the future of the 
colour bar. 

- "Your rejoinder to all this is to press harder than ever for 
confining Africans arbitrarily to unskilled work. You seize 
on the colour line and try to force it to coincide with the line 
that divides unskilled work from skilled. Skilled work then 
is thought of as the white man's monopoly. The badge of 
colour sharply marks off the white group from the black, and 
gives each a consciousness of unity based on rivalry with the 
other. It also serves to make the passage of individuals 
from one to the other practically impossible. Seen in this 
perspective, a skilled job appears as a kind of economic " hedge- 
hog" to be made impregnable with minefields and barbed-wire 
entanglements in the interests of its occupant of the moment. 
A morbid tension is set up between white-skilled and black- 
unskilled. The former fear the latter as comprising many 
potentially skilled but actually frustrated workers; the latter 
hate the former as causing the frustration and denying the 
skill its exercise. Consequently the industrial colour bar has 
to be supplemented by a complicated system of native dis- 
abilities in the civil and political spheres, in education, public 
health, the enjoyment of public utilities, and so on. 

"But what else can we do? What would you do yourself? 
you may ask. Given the conditions, I agree, you can do 
nothing else. In your position, I make no doubt, I should 
do as you are doing. And if you urge that what you are doing 
is preferable to any alternative, I am not concerned to contra- 
dict you. But note how I qualify this remark. I say 'Given 
the conditions.' The important point seems to me to be what 
are the conditions, and can they, or can they not, be modified? 

"I can answer that question for you by showing how we in 
the U.S.S.R. have taken an entirely different attitude to skilled 
jobs. For us the most valuable thing in the world is, and 
always has been, a skilled worker. Productive technique is 
the key to human advance in every field, including that which 
you call spiritual and we know by the more accurate name of 
cultural. We therefore strain every nerve to maximise and 
universalise skill. Our whole system is designed to create 
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unbounded opportunity for everybody, so that attainment 
may be limited by biological factors alone; and even against 
these human skill, in the form of medicine and hygiene, wages 
increasingly elective war. A social order that is not always 
pushing forward the frontiers of technical accomplishment 
and making all its members masters of the utmost skill they 
are capable of, seems to us little better than a madhouse 

I T US upgradin 2 of a11 wor kers to ever higher levels 

of skill is the mam arterial road leading to a prosperous and 
cultivated community, That is why we take such pains to 
ensure that any worker shall be able at any time to enter 
any grade for which he can competently perform the work 
Our people, I assure you, are just as much in earnest about 
this as you are about the ideal of a White Rhodesia. They 
press the.r pohcy of maximising skill with the same passionate 
intensity with . which you defend your privileges under' the 
colour bar. If they did not do so, they would fee! that they 
were placing themselves in the same camp as those capitalist 
restrictionists who for many years have bedevilled the world 
by creating poverty in order to maintain their own profits 
Your restriction experts have smooth-sounding names for 
their diabolical dodges, I know-' rationalisation 'avoiding 
an unsaleable surplus,' 'restoring confidence to business ' 
planning output,' 'balancing production with consumption,'' 
meeting effective demand,' and all the rest of it. But such 
terms merely paraphrase and disguise the fact that capitalist 
enterprise as a whole has failed to relate itself to the needs 
of the people. 

"In a world of whose inhabitants thousands of millions are 
underfed and undersupplied, the men of business have refused 
to produce as much as they could have produced to relieve 
the shortage. They have manufactured bottlenecks, held up 
the development of raw material sources, locked inventions 
away m cold-storage, put 'redundant plant' out of commis- 
sion, destroyed crops, limited acreage, reduced and restricted 
output And they have done this quite simply because they 
weic atraid that their private profits would dwindle if they 
own n gain ^ " **** 1 by or g anisin § poverty for their 

rnhin UC M hinSS t*7 the Same effect on a c °mmunist as Blake's 
take \Z ? h reaS i bad ° n heaVen - You ' il scems ' are wi,li "8 to 
know h« 1 , a -. V,e , W ° f them ' Believc me ' gentlemen, I 
than^H°f hard t lt 1S /° r you t0 «°der^nd us-much harder 
tnan it is for us to understand you. For after all we have been , 
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in your position, and lived through it, and come out on the 
other side ; you have not yet risen to ours. You marvel at 
our fierce struggles that cost so much in human suffering, 
and bring in as yet so small a yield in human well-being. 
Likely enough, you think of us as unscrupulous fanatics who 
just hurl frantic dogmas into the air. We, on our part, 
marvel at the passivity with which you sit down before insuffer- 
able evils. 

"But I can give you the key to the understanding of com- 
munists. They are men who have seen poverty and who feel 
what they see. In them pity and anger meet, and fuse into 
the energy of the artist and the builder. Not pity and anger 
at their own poverty : that they bear cheerfully if they must, 
and even embrace if the public interest requires. But the 
blind, irredeemable, primary poverty of the poor and the 
oppressed. You think us bitter. You are wrong. In us, as 
in your Christ, compassion has the vehemence, the driving 
power of wrath— that is all. We hold that to tolerate poverty 
is a crime. But to contrive it, to bring it wilfully into being, 
to use means to spread it— and to do that for the Simple sordid 
end of private gain ! Why, this is the most appalling blasphemy 
against the human spirit that it is possible to conceive. 

This is the very top, 
The height, the crest, the crest unto the crest 
• Of murder's arms. ... 

All murders past do stand excused in this. 

"Of such a crime, of such a sin, capitalist restrictionism has. 
been increasingly guilty for more than a generation. For it, 
it may not be atoning, but it is at least paying the penalty, in the 
present war. With the same sin and crime— must 1 say it?-— 
your colour bar ideal, the banner of your White Rhodesia is 
stained I have told you how intimately we can sympathise 
with you in that ideal, sharing the complex emotional quality 
of your experience, and knowing that in your place we should 
do as you do. But that intimate sympathy cannot blind us 
to the fact that the colour bar is restrictionism applied to 
skill just as scrapping 'redundant' plant is restrictionism 
applied to output. Both create poverty for the many in 
order to entrench privilege and profit for the few. 

"Thus the communist who comes among you is in something 
of a quandary. He may know exactly what you mean when 
you speak of protecting civilised standards from black 
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barbarism. He may applaud your instinct as entirely sound 
when you resolve that contact with a less advanced culture 
shall not be permitted to adulterate the special values of your 
own. He may, in a word, love the sinner as dearly as you 
please. But he is still obliged to hate the sin. He is obliged 
to recognise that the colour bar is a sin, because it increases 
poverty instead of abating it. I beg you to remember that 
the bolsheviks of every land are pledged never to rest until 
they have stabbed poverty to the heart even in the remotest 
corners of the globe. For they know that only over the 
dead body of poverty can tolerance and freedom, wisdom, 
and justice, and comradeship enter into possession of the 
world. 

"You also, T dare say, place the highest value on these 
qualities. But I think it likely that you mistake them for 
personal qualities which any man can win for himself by his 
own moral struggle or by adopting a right attitude to God. 
The bolshevik understands them to be group-qualities which 
can only be realised as attributes of a particular pattern of 
social and economic organisation. 

"Some of you gentlemen may be thinking that I draw too 
sharp a contrast between your outlook and ours on the question 
of skilled work. The colour bar no doubt has its restrictive 
aspect, you may say, but broadly it is evidence of an attitude 
that sets just as high a value on industrial skill as communism 
does. Yes. But you look on skill as a kind of museum piece, 
a priceless art treasure, which has to be wrapped up in cotton 
wool, and given elaborate protection against theft and damage. 
We look on it as a crop whose yield per acre has to be raised and 
which has to be sown on an increasing acreage. Because you 
will not share your skill with Africans, and as it were spread 
it out over them, you are driven into a series of contradictions 
which really make nonsense of your whole position. For 
example the colour bar forces you to maintain that the gravest 
of all threats to European civilisation arises when Africans 
make an advance in European civilisation. This is not merely 
silly in itself, but it evokes ominous echoes from history. 
Civilisations have often collapsed because the top-dogs would 
not share their advantages with the bottom-dogs. This is 
the typical bosses' blunder, and you, who arc workers and 
ought to have the outlook of workers, arc committing it. 
If you hang on long enough, you will probably have the usual 
bosses' success in pulling down the structure you claim to be 
propping up. 
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,. Th at, I fear may seem 

a. Hoi yomselve^UThe conditions of 

5 ^JJTOT i^TppenVSatU are driven 
ro yself as well as to you, fellow-workers, 

not full of a bttter ^f'^'tlvT respect, when they 
people treat them with any courtesy ^ or r e ^ ^ 

Snd eve«y door « "«o« f^^^ g wages they 

faces, when tiiey fed ^^^o .J through the catalogue 
can only earn about is no neeu ^ 

of their grievances: you know it an. » accornpan i- 

tAW^^?^* The main 

problem is why is a colour bar Africans ^ 
-There are, I suggest two reasons- o , & ^ 

teachable, the other, that you and they om y 

that suffers from a ^P^^^^^ook to your defences 
" I have heard some among >cni. as ^ ' incapable of 

against black ^^22^SS*yS?^ ^uld not 
civilisation, ^^^ffi W that of the 
fear their competition, any .™° b rs £ io vour economy, 
herds of cattle which -"arnlly that Africans 

The truth, 1 think, is exactty we °pp > ts 
are too capable o civ.1 isaUon ^ for your ma g ^ ^ 
you is not their low « a ^* U ^£ t0 do semi-skilled and 
even the most prim* ive of *«"^£ r a mal trainin g which 
even skilled work, withou, r are indeed 

most of you, I ^Pf s Vh a more! the qualities that make 
your Potential rivals^ ^ n ^%^2d partners. This 
SC ^-Sa^S y- heads, and finds a dp* 
welcome when it does. . , partners or rivals 

^TlZ^XoZ loo\ for a few moments. 
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"During the twenty years just ended Northern Rhodesi 
been gradually co-opted a member of a world-wide S 
When the curtain was rung down on the last vvor Id war S 
country of yours still consisted of clusters of primitive t'r b, 
communities, which were almost entirely self-SeS Tn 
day he quality of livelihood for all its inLbitants dcwnds ^ ' 
economic conditions in Europe, America, and Asia; ^nd some 
of the inhabitants of those continents in turn deoend ^ 
essential ways on Northern Rhodcsian* labour and materia 

2*?£ and ,?° course of t** i 

V , V^; 3 !' 8 ° n ^"lefields anywhere between the 
over whTch n' W , GU : nea ' Mj !' aya and ^o^cco-battlcfiela 
^r Z , G " h °° tm8 Wou,d soon dic down, if it were no 
for the copper you are producing here. 

thic u yours< ? Vcs > gentlemen, are important instruments of 
this change-this drawing of Rhodesia into F*3Swi£ 
h,7i t CC( ; nomc ^-operation and conflict. You have come 

Sh canttST', Md 35 thC aSCntS ° r a world economy 
that m^? i PUrP ° SeS With0ut adequate supplies of 

ine native as a miner is a unit in a fully modernised 
enterprise that uses the most up-to-date technical anUoSa- 
Uonal methods; as a farmer he is almost exactly wheSKas 
been any time these last three hundred ycars-no machinery 
no applied science, no market, and a rudimentary Son of 
labour. True, a small number- of European farmers have clmc 
along u, eflect, though not historically, as your can pSo^rs 
But their own agricultural technique is not by modern standards 
very advanced, and they do not operate on a W*5S 
sca.e to influence African agriculture very significantly As for 
manufacturing industry, we may say that if does not yef exist 

."^consequence is that lar S e numbers of Africans can be 

stnS t0 WCFk in , the ^ at Wages ^'hich by worM 
standa rdSj are extremely low. You see, there are no counter- 
attractions, either to lure them into other forms of 
earning or to induce them to stay at home There are no 

And the v ieiV.f ?h mdUStneS CXCept ° n the smallest scale. 
£ so ow that e/en ^ iT traditi °n^, primitive agriculture 
iow tftat even the 1 5s. a month, which they get on your 
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mines for surface work, or the 25s. a mpnth they get for 
underground work, is by comparison a glittering prize. 1 

"If secondary industry had developed step by step with 
mining, and were now creating wealth of the same order of 
magnitude as your present copper-production, two things 
would have happened. A large new field of employment, 
both skilled and unskilled, would have opened up : and tha 
need for marketing the locally manufactured goods would 
have given the African population an importance as consumers, 
over and above the importance as cheap producers which is 
all they now possess. And since no one can be much of a 
consumer s long as he remains a low-paid producer, the general 
tendency would have been to make the mines pay more for 
their native labour. ; 
I "A similar argument applies in respect of agriculture too. 
If the last fifteen years had seen developments of crop-produc- 
tion in the tribal areas in any way comparable with mining 
development on the copper-belt the supply of cheap industrial 
labour would have failed. The great demand for industrial 
labour that mining development set up has in practice entailed 
only a slight increase in wages. This would have been 
impossible if native agriculture had not remained primitive, 
and the rural areas therefore poor relatively to the industrial 

^"As things arc, however, mining has sprung up as a lop- 
sided growth, unmatched by balancing developments in other 
fields. Hence the ease with which the supply of cheap mine- 
labour can be maintained. It is the abundance of this supply 
that keeps the proportion of skilled workers to unskilled 
workers low. In such a situation the fortunate few who 
land the skilled jobs are obliged to guard them with extreme 
jealousy. For they know that among their much more 
numerous unskilled colleagues there lies latent a larger or 
smaller measure of potential skill. If this were ever allowed 
scope for exercise, they themselves would be prised out of 
their positions of privilege, and relegated to a lower level of 
social power and economic weil-being. 

"The bar which prevents this happening is a colour bar only 
by accident. In essence it is a bar against all skilled workman- 
ship in excess of the quantity that the existing structure of 
industry can conveniently use. - The colour factor is significant 

!The reader is reminded again that these are the cash wages. 
The mines also provide rations for native workers^ The value ot 
the ration is reckoned to be about £1 a head a montn. 
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merely because rt intensifies the explosive emotions with whi,* 
he situation is Charged. So when you revile black Srbarism 
it seems probable that you are generally deceiving yourscS 
The real object of your dislike is any threat to your excemion 
a ly comfortable livelihood by untrained competitors who Z 
able and witting to undercut you. You fasten L !,4f 
skin-colour as a kind of *SWS ^our own ^ of 
fear and gu.lt, much as the Nazis use the Jews g ° f 

Objectively then, the colour bar is one symptom amon* 
others of what I call an unbalanced economy-i? thT c a^e o f 
Rhodesra an economy that concentrates on m i a ing de v c]0 n 
1 ■ £ ne S {cc ^evelopment in agriculture, nZuZlZ 

fn Xl 2 ' tl6S ' a "? Sf CUltUral fie,d - Bu * this lopsKJedness' 
in the economy of Rhodesia is itself only a reflS 

function, of a similar Jopsidedncss in your world economy' *s 

a '7<? Ur w f !deco ™rny is founded on private enterprise- 
and the mark of private enterprise in this spcciaSscd ZnTis 
that its behaviour is alwavs dircctM fn „,J,i • 1S 

namely profit. Profit K^:^ 
meaning. It does not denote material or pecuniarvTdvfn 
g ffSfif a » gnomic systems ^^SSHSS^S 

commuted to the accumulation of capital. f*£ 
no doubt blind in many ways, but they are qu^e cLTble of 
perceiving that, if you want more golden eggs, it is a so?,nH 
Plan to enlarge the number of geeselhat mayt'v th m *Now 
m modern conditions the big masses of capital go to the 
construction of heavy industry~the types of enterprise that 
Produce the materials, and plant needed for JS3S£. £ 

kLT^' bU ^ inS ' tranSP ° rt ' communicating Tnd *U 
kinds of power-driven machinery. Thus the basing of world 
economy on private enterprise working for profit cWik rt? 
gearing of ail its functions to the needs of CT pi? a ?^mutotion 
and heavy industry. The consumer, the small S£ 
the retail trader, indeed all interests except those^SSS 

$£g£g^ " capital ?w SBttS 

a Z ln ^ hodcsia this shows itself as the contest between 
advanced mining and primitive agriculture that h-Zt Z 
talking about. Over the world society asTwSe I 



* aeneral disproportion between the piling up of capital on 
fhe one hand and the distribution of goods tor personal 
consumption on the other. If you take the wealth represented 
Z all such goods, and then add to it the wealth represented 
bv the replacement and extension of capital equipment, you 
will find that the aggregate over any given period tails tar 
short of exhausting the total productivity of industry. Ihe 
difference consists of idle plant, unemployed labour, unsale- 
able goods, uninvested savings. Your world economy has 
discovered no way of taking up this slack except war and 
preparations for war. War is the last market of a moribund 
capitalism. In the present structure of that economy, it 
world peace had been preserved in 1939 *g 
be bankrupt over all the world outside the U.S.S R In the 
present structure of that economy, industry outside the U.S.b.K. 
will sink into bankruptcy when world peace is restored. 

"So it is that your branch problems link up wm tQC 
problems of the world stem. The bias of world economy 
towards heavy industry implies a corresponding negicct oi 
agriculture and secondary industry. The rc.ativc under- 
development of these means that heavy industry can every- 
where call on a plentiful supply of cheap labour— cneap m the 
sense that its wages are determined not by the, value of its 
output, but by the low productivity characteristic oi the alter- 
native occupations open to it. In so far as th; pleatuul 
supply of cheap labour comprises people who, with proper 
training and encouragement, are capable of doing more 
' highly skilled work, to that extent world economy tails to make 
use of the human skill available. This method of perpetuating 
poverty is yet one more aspect of the inveterate restrictions 
of a declining economic system. The world economy benaves 
in these ways as a necessary consequence ot its own unbalanced 
character— of the tiit it gives to saving relatively to consump- 
tion The over-accumulation of savings awaiting investment 
is itself necessitated by the dominance of the profit motive- 
The consequent lopsidedness gives rise in Rhodesia to the 
colour bar and problems of migrant labour, in Europe to 
mass unemployment and war. 

"The colour bar, then, is a social phenomenon that springs 
from certain quite definite social conditions. The essential 
ones are that Africans should be so constituted as to be capable 
of acquiring industrial skill, and that industry should_bs so 
organised as to be incapable of using all the skill on offer } 
call these conditions essential because, when tney are both 
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present the colour bar appears, and when either of them is 
absent, the colour bar does not appear. 

"You do everything in your power to make that bar fully 
effective; we do everything in ours to make its emergence 
impossible. The difference between us is not that Russians 
are individually more faithful to the golden rule than Rhode- 
sums; it is simply that in your case both the conditions required 
for the establishment of the bar are present, while in our case 
only one of them is. We have no colour bar because we live 
our lives in an economic order which permits, and indeed 
stimulates, us to use all the human skill actually or potentially 
available. If you were similarly situated, you would be just 
as anti-colour- bar as we are. This is another way of saying 
that the golden rule is workable in some social systems, but 
not in others. The Christian duty is not to prate of how 
desirable it is that men should follow that rule ; it is to construct 
on scientific principles, a social system in which it is possible for 
them to do so. We are trying to construct such a system- 
you are content to rub along in one of the opposite kind. 

"It follows that, while you protect your own distinctive 
culture by segregating it, by insulating yourselves as far as 
.possible from native influences, we endeavour to raise the 
cultural condition of our more primitive peoples up to the 
level of o ir more advanced, at the same time as the entire 
mass moves forward. You go your ways proudly chanting 
what seems to us the rather dismal ditty : 

•East is East, and West is West, and never the twain shall* 
meet.' 

Ours is the contrary ideal of a universal culture shareable, and 
increasingly shared, by all peoples whatever their present 
cultural condition; a universal culture in which the socialist 
content shall be developed, supplemented, diversified, and 
enriched by assuming many different forms and modes of 
expression, corresponding to the differences of language, 
manners, and customs among our various ethnic groups- a 
universal culture which shall be an endless series of native 
variations, interpretations, and extensions of the central 
socialist theme or reading of life. 

1 " T ?° r ° ctober revolution, so Stalin can claim, dealt the 
legend of racial inequality, and the luxury of racial prejudice, 
a mortal blow, for 'it has shown in practice that the liberated 
non-tin opean nations, once having been drawn into the 
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h*nnel of soviet development, are no less capable than the 
Furopean nations of promoting a truly progressive culture 
^ civilisation.' And one of his commentators, noting how 
the dying agonies of capitalism are everywhere accompanied 
£ racial animosities of unheard-of fury, has added: The 
contrast is so sharp that if race antagonism should reappear m 
mc U S.S.R., we should know that socialism had failed there, 
flv socialism the writer means what 1 mean by a balanced 
economy-one that avoids the lopsidedness inseparable from 
any system whose driving force is the maximising °f profit. 

"I know that mfeny of the measures we have taken in the 
field of native policy can hardly commend themselves to your 
judgment. Rather are they likely to shock and horrify you, 
so fiat is their denial of your customary notions. For example 
all industrial enterprises in our Central Asian republics are 
obliged to observe the rule that at least half the personnel 
employed in all grades, including the highest, and on the ^de 
of management as well as of production sh a consist of 
natives. How would you like that? NaturaUy the rule 
involved some inefficiency in the early years. If efficiency had 
been our sole aim, we should no doubt have done better to 
import fullv-trained staffs from Great Russia. But thiee 
considerations counted decisively against that way of nandiing 
the matter. We were short of skill in Great Russia too, and 
anxious not to draw off from there any more trained men 
than we Sad to: we wanted to develop new skill in the native 
areas at the quickest possible rate: and we were determined 
that no ill-judged influx of other racial types into these areas 
should eve be" allowed to reduce the native people to outcasts 
in their own land-as it has, shall we say, in many parts of 
Africa, particularly those south of the Zambesi. 
I "There are other things also that you will not approve I 
have mentioned our trade unions, of which natives are full 
and equal members, which insist on equal pay for equal work, 
and which are no respecters of persons, sex, race, or skin- 
colour The same may be said of the communist party itself, 
which provides our organised leadership not meretyjn 
but in every sector of the enure socialist order. Without the 
native members of the party, the revolution could not have 
extended to the colonial territories, nor could soc.ahsm have 

consolidated itself there. 'j^l^L that 

"Or again, take the question of those mixed marriages that 
arouse high feeling among you. For us they raise no problem 
and cause no friction. If, as often happens, a Russian woman 
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•cares to take an Asiatic husband, she is not ostracised, her man 
is not lynched, and the marriage goes on its way unpestered 
by racial or religious prejudice. Yet again, in the courts of 
law, the white man soon finds there are no race-privileged 
verdicts to be had. In trains, post offices, parks, cinemas, 
cafes, and so on, there is no trace of the Jim Crow business 
to which you attach so much importance. Indeed, to put 
the whole matter in a nutshell, it does not pay to be a Great 
Russian in our native territories, in any of the senses in which 
it pays to be a European in British Africa: equally, the cost 
of being a native is negligible. Substantially the equal rights 
in all spheres of economic, state, cultural, social, and political 
life, which Article 123 of our 1936 Constitution prescribes, 
have been realised. 

" And there, gentlemen, it will perhaps be well if I leave the 
subject. I fear I have tried your patience in carrying it so 
far, and I am grateful for the forbearance with which you have 
heard me out. Why, you may ask me, have I allowed myself 
to go through with an exposition of which a great deal must 
be distasteful to you? Tac reason is not, 1 assure you, simple 
bad manners. Nor is it any hope that these words of mine 
may persuade you to follow in our soviet footsteps. I believe, 
indeed, that you will eventually follow in them— not because 
of anything I have said, or omitted to say, but because they 
really do blaze the trail to a solution of your problem. No, 
I have spoken thus frankly to you, because I wanted you to 
see the colour bar no longer as a gallant attempt on your own 
part to preserve an oasis of civilisation in the depths of a 
desert of barbarism, but rather as an integral feature of a 
world-wide system that creates poverty, and therefore lowers 
cultural standards, not in Africa or among Africans alone, 
but in every country and among all peoples, except one. 
The fascism we are all fighting is an extreme product of that 
system, and it exemplifies the principle of racialism in an 
extreme form. 

"The system as a whole is now heeling over so badly that it 
can hardly stay as it is. It must either right itself or capsize. 
It only keeps going with its present list because the war, the 
last expanding market for capitalism, is absorbing vast masses 
of products that would otherwise be unsaleable. When the 
war stops, what is to happen? There is no sign that those 
who direct investment and heavy industry have any notion 
of how to avoid the old pre-war chaos, except by the methods 
of fascism, which we are now submitting to ordeal by 
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battle and of whose failure our coming victory will be the 
proof. 

" Much as your attachment to the colour bar may predispose 
you in favour of the restrictionism of which it is an aspect, I 
do not believe that the values you rank highest in your heart 
of hearts are really the values of fascism, nor do I believe 
that you are really willing to march out to meet the problems 
of the post-war world as obedient little musket-bearers in the 
army of pro-fascist finance and heavy industry. And if one 
thing is more certain than another, it is that these interests 
will remain fascist in sympathy as long as they remain 
private in ownership and control." 



chapter vin 

PUBLIC HEALTH AND POPULAR ENLIGHTENMENT 

On leaving the copper belt, we made the long flight to Accra 
in the Gold Coast— well over 3,000 miles by the route we 
were obliged to take. 

How tedious air travel can be! We landed, of course, 
several times in Belgian and French territory, and once in 
Nigeria. But our stay in any single place was not long enough 
to give us the feel of it, or to arouse much interest in it. And 
these places have heat ; a heat that pulls you unceremoniously 
to pieces, resolves you into your component pafts, and is 
eternally leaving you with the bother of re-asscmbling them. 
The only stopping-points of which I have any clear recollection 
are Duala and Lagos. 

For the rest, there is a kind of nightmare everlastingness 
in my mind of the vast featureless stretches. of the mud- 
coloured continent. Up in the air there is no sense of speed. 
Hour after hour one watches the landscape monotonously 
unfold itself, looking as though it were made of sandbags. 
Variety comes mainly as ink-splodges of forest or jungle 
spilt on the dun ground. Occasionally a metallic gleam in the 
distance takes gradual shape as a wide river dotted with islands. 

Then the pilot, to amuse us, comes down to tree-top level 
for some sight-seeing. Perhaps the roar of the engines will 
Stampede a herd of zebra and wildebecste clustered by the 
water's edge; perhaps we may catch a glimpse of a forcst- 
ciearing and the galvanised iron roofs of some little riverside 
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THE GOLD COAST. 

trading station, with its wooden landing stage and the bee-hive 
native huts — sometimes even a craft moored alongside and a 
string of naked black stevedores circulating like an endless 
belt, in up one gangway and out down another, as they load 
their cotton or their ground-nuts. 

But these are trifling compensations. It was with unfeigned 
relief that at length we climbed out of the machine at Accra, 
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a found ourselves being swiftly driven from the airfield 
SLdsrte town. A quarter of an hour later we pulled up m 
nne of its sandv squares, and stepped out as ,t were into the 
° 1 of a company of the Gold Coast Regiment, who stood 
SS on parade, looking smart and soldierly in khaki shorts 
and tunic, with comic little pill-box hats perched jauntily 

^^od^^^^^atalarm, "have they turned out 

.*trS£ S bt 8 Tu^cSL us quite as highly as all that JM 
r eas u.ed him. And we soon discovered mat what had called 
forth this military display was the final day of a Baby Snow 
week, at which the Governors wife was presenting the prizes 
before a distinguished gathering. 

We entered the Town Hall, where the Show was being held 
Lt in time to hear her ladyship's speech. From this it 
append That during the previous year th e s,s ^jjjo 
of Infant Welfare Clinics and her staff had paid nearly 10 000 
visits to babies, giving special attention to the motherless and 
Kck. In consequence there had been a gratifying improve- 
ment in infant health. Much more, 1 jowevcr remained to 
do for mortality was still over twice the English rate, 
funder mis stimulus Vova proceeded to devote mos o our 
remaining time in Africa to finding out wha health prov s Km 
and educational provision was in fact made by the Bntisn 
aufhoiS and how this compared with the corresponding 
SrovSn n Soviet Central Asia. Most of bis innumerable 
?Zve s tions with officials and with Africans were given to 
tins topic His inquiries covered the Northern Rhodesia we 
had S left, as well as the Gold Coast we had just reached. 

^rfollowing statement I have pieced together from his 
collusions L they emerged from a hundred different talks with 
Xanner of men'and women, and from a number of mornings 
spent in consulting blue books m government offices. 



I. Health Provision 

Ratio of hospital beds and cots to total population (1937). 
London 1 / 14 ? 
Turkmen S.S.R. 1/191 
Uzbek S.S.R. 1/262 
Gold Coast 1/2,950 
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tfarto of doctors to total population (1937). 



Turkmen S.S.R. 1/2,607 
Uzbek S.S.R. 1/2,875 
Gold Coast 1/58,290 
N Rhodesia 1/68,900 

U. S.S.R. (1941) 1/1,300 (or 1/450 if "medical assis- 
tants" as well as "physicians" are 
# taken into account: see below — 
p. 204). 



Medical Services 



Gold Coast (1938) 

Area (sq. miles) . 91,843 
Population . . 3,614,000 
fro. of doctors . . 62 
No. of native assistants . 512 
No. of places at which Govern- 
ment provides medical aid 
for natives: 
33 general hospitals ~| 1,100 
10 special hospitals beds 
2 mission hospitals > and 
28 village dispens- 125 
aries . cots 



Uzbek S.S.R. (1937) 

{Excluding Kara-Kalpak A.R.) 
Area (sq. miles) . 64,000 
Population . . 6,282.000 
No. of doctors . .2,185 
No. of maternity and infant 

welfare centres . 155 
No. of maternity beds in 

hospitals . 1,252 
No. of places in permanent 

creches . . 22,737 



N. Rhodesia (1938) 
Area (sq. miles) . 290,323 
Population . . 1,378,000 
No. of doctors . • 20 
No. of native orderlies . 150 
No. of places at which Govt, 
provides, or assists missions 
to provide, medical aid for 
natives 70 
No. of in-patients treated per 
year . . . 18,000 
Practically no maternity or 
child welfare work . 



Turkmen S.S.R. (1937) 

Area (sq. miles) . 188,609 
Population . . 1,253,985 
No. of doctors . .481 

No. of maternity and infant 
welfare centres . 62 



No. of maternity beds in 
hospitals . . • 325 1 
No. of places in permanent 
creches . . 6,239 

i (Or 1 for every 3,858 of population. The corresponding figure 
for Britain is 1 for every 4,500 of population approx.) 
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N. Rhodesia (1938) Turkmen S.S.R. (1937) 

The copper mines maintain No. of kindergartens and 

their own hosp.tals and nurseries . Z 

health services. Native mine- ' 

workers number some 26,000 No. of playgrounds 1,881 

N C R°IZ a . red M ith -r th ? 70 medical aid posts for n akves in 
N. Rhodesia, the Turkmen villages alone (i.e. apart from th" 
^ urban provision) are provided with 1,043* medical and clinical 

There arc, moreover, 52,500 Turkmen children in kinder- 
gartens, nurseries and playgrounds. In other words, about a 
quarter of aU children up to eight years or age are cared for 

V £V'T~~ Wlt ? an 3VeragC ° f 22 Children P £r institution. 
At eight years elementary education in the formal sense 
becomes compulsory and universal. 

The contrast is striking between this position and that in 
N. Rhodesia, which the Pirn report sums up as "practically no 
maternity or child welfare work." Leaving on one side the 
que.snon of the quality of soviet health services, it is clear 
enougn that the soviet authorities have approached much 

dTsTrioutiom ^ **** t0 ^ ^ A** ® W< 
In the soviet republics the opportunity of benefiting from 
whatever provision exists is approximately the same For all 
In British dependencies there is a scheme of priority deter- 
mining preferential treatment for particular groups in the 
following order: (1) Europeans in towns; (2) Europeans in 
rural areas; (3) Africans in towns and on mines; (4) the largest 

provision S in ruraI areas ' who reccive no effective 

IWe is alsd a marked difference of strategic conception 
° nt * h > convinced that their total provision must remain 
gravely defective for as long as any administrator can foresee 
concentrate on curative work, as in general hospitals and 
hospitals for particular diseases. The Soviets, planning for 
a complete and universal health provision in the near future 
concentrate during the deficiency period on preventive and 
Smcs CtlVe meaSUreS ' SUch as maternit y and child welfare 

aJm^tf gfee °u ° V f " aM SUCCeSS With which their efforts 
are meeting can be indicated in this way : 
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Infant Mortality (per 1,000 live births): 

Tsarist Britain British U.S.S.R. Soviet 

i - India Ukraine 

0913) (1891) (1931) (1935) (3935) (1935) 

300 143 63 164 77 62 



Death Rate (per 1,000 population) (1937) 
30.2 20 13 33 16.3 

Vova was given to laying great stress on this difference 
between British and soviet strategy in matters of public health. 
British policy, at any rate in the colonial areas is directed 
to curing patients and limiting the incidence of disease. It 
docs not get far towards realising either aim, he would add. 
•But what impressed him was not so much our failure to 
reach our objectives, or the low level of energy at which we 
pursued them, as the restricted character of the objectives 

I Th^soviet people are not merely curbing disease ; they are 
•mending the human race on scientific principles. That is 
the perspective in which they view the problems of public 
health. " Man, after centuries a poor image ot what he might 
*be has to be remade, and a new civilisation established. All 
conditions, therefore, which are prejudicial to health have to 
be abolished. The health service must cover tor every individ- 
ual the whole span of life. Boundaries of age or sex, race or 
•religion, nationality, social rank, or occupation must all be 
ignored, and the health service, so universal.sed. must be 
used to clear a passage to the upper reaches of civilisation 
which mankind has hitherto left unexplored. 

Hence Article 120 of the constitution of the U.S.S.R., which 
incorporates these ideas into the organic law of Soviet society 
It enacts that all soviet citizens have the right to free medical 
care, and to maintenance in the event of sickness, old age, or 
loss of capacity to work. . . , , , • *u« 

Administratively this guarantee is implemented in the 

following ways: . nccn in 

(1) The Public Health Commissariat of the U.S.S.R., in 
co-operation with the corresponding Departments in the 
constituent republics, undertakes everything both in what 
we should call preventive medicine and in what we shoi rid 
call curative medicine, that has a connection with the health 
of the citizen from the hour of his conception to the hour ol 
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his death. This responsibility extends even to such matters 
as the manufacture of all drugs, and medical and surgical 
apparatus, appliances, and instruments. The Commissariats 
of Health are largely staffed by eminent medical practitioners 
and scientists. 

(2) All medical workers, all. workers, that is to say, who 
take part in providing any aspect of the health service in this 
wide sense, are employed and paid by the state. 

(3) Ail workers are required by law to be medically examined 
at regular intervals— usually every six months, in some cases 
once a year, and as often as once a month in occupations 
specially likely to be injurious to health. 

(4) Every soviet citizen has a medical history sheet which 
gives details of ailments, diagnosis, and treatment. 

(5) In the Plan, under the head "Public Health Protection,*' 
every institution engaged in the health service throughout the 
U.S.S.R. receives from the state everything required for its 
work and progress, up to the limit of the capacity of the 
country as a whole to furnish it. 

(6) As always in the U.S.S.R., the organisational units 
affected by the health plan play their full part in formulating it. 

Soviet practice has discarded as out of date the notion 
that the basic unit in the public health system is the individual 
doctor. The basic unit is the health protection station in 
factory, mine, office, or farm. The doctors and nurses in 
these stations, working with the factory committee of the 
trade union concerned (or in the collective farms with the 
board of management), exercise control over the surroundings 
and the working conditions from the standpoint of sanitation 
and hygiene. They supervise safety measures and provide 
against accidents and occupational disease. They arrange 
for the inspection of food served in the canteens and restaurants 
They take steps to prevent the outbreak of epidemics, and 
are responsible for the health education of the workers. They 
medically examine all the workers periodically, and they 
treat the slighter cases of illness or accident. When necessary, 
they recommend workers for the special diet restaurants, or 
for places in the health rcsCrts, holiday homes, and sanatoria. 

Patients who need more elaborate or specialised treatment 
than the health protection station can offer are passed on to a 
polyclinic or hospital. A polyclinic combines a general 
practitioner service with a specialist service. It is a central 
institution in the sense that it draws its patients from all 
the health protection stations within a given area. It provides 
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. complete medical service for out-patients; hospital cases it 
transfers in its turn direct to general or spec.al hospitals as 
renuired. In the larger polyclinics the equipment includes 
V ray massage, and electrical departments, surgical out- 
patient theatres, ear. nose and throat rooms, dental rooms, 
a gymnasium, and a day nursery for children. 

Vova's hearers were usually prepared to accept this sort of 
account as possibly accurate in relation to Moscow, for 
efample, and even to other advanced urban centres. Bu 
Sey challenged him with varying degrees of offe^JJM 
for any suction that soviet conditions m.ght be better in 
general than\hose of the colony they were serving in had an 
unsettling effect on their tempers) to affirm that it applied o 
country districts, and in particular to country districts in 

Ce iie wat aKvavs at his most urbane on such occasions, freely 
-admitting that the quality of the health service differs a good 
dea n different parts of the U.S.S.R. It is still possible, he 
agreed to find areas so remote that medical facilities are 
entirely lacking, particularly among people in the wastes of 
northern Siberia who get their living by trapping, fishing, or 
other means that necessitate a semi-nomadic way or hie. n 
buch rSons an area as large as France may contain no more 
than 5,000 inhabitants. In general, of course, 
difficul to maintain high standards in the back veld than m 
the towns. This is as true of the U.S.S.R. as of Africa. 

In man ' country districts there is still a shortage of various 
dr ips of' instruments such as hypodermic .syringes and so 
on More important, there is still a shortage of trained medical 
Personnel. It is not always easy to induce young doctors, 
Swn-bred and town-trained, to migrate to the newly develop- 
ing regions in distant parts of the great land-mass of the 
U S S R. Sometimes they fight shy of such an uprooting of 
themselves for purely selfish reasons. . At others they take the 
plunge reL a Tenseof public duty, only to discover that local 
organisations have made little effort to provide suitable Jmng 
conditions for them, so that on their arrival at the back of 
beyond neither lodgings nor a comradely welcome are ready 

f0 Thc e Toviet health authorities have attempted to surmount 
the difficulty in two ways. One is by offering special induce, 
mcnts to doctors to take up work in remote areas-a free 
ho Z a free car, longer holidays on full pay (up to six weeks 
annually), and every three years a refresher course of study on 
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full pay with all expenses met. The other is by speeding up 
the training of "native" doctors who will normally prefer to 
practise among their own communities. 

In following the second method the Soviets have availed 
themselves of the pre-rcvolutionary custom of training two 
grades of medical practitioner. The higher grade— the 
physician — is a university graduate, who does ten years at 
school (8-18), followed by a five years' degree course in medi- 
cine. The lower grade — the medical assistant — does a seven- 
year school course (8-15), followed by three years of medical 
training. Assistants, as the name implies, arc intended prim- 
arily to assist the physicians in a subordinate capacity. But in 
rural areas they arc frequently placed in independent charge. 

In 1914 the Tsarist empire boasted some 20,000 physicians 
and some 30,000 medical assistants. The U.S.S.R. in 1940 
had 120,000 of the former and about a quarter of a million 
of the latter. The increased output of medical assistants is 
due in a large measure to the many medical schools which 
have been set up in Soviet Asia in the attempt to solve speedily 
the health problems of the ex-colonial region. One conse- 
quence of this policy is that by 1941 85 per cent of the villages 
throughout the U.S.S.R. were reported to be equipped with 
doctors at medical stations or with dispensaries visited 
periodically by doctors— using the term doctor to cover both 
physician and medical assistant. 

When asked for figures relating specifically to one of the 
Central Asian republics, and indicating the real distribution 
of medical services there, particularly in the rural districts, 
Vova's usual reply was to point to the Turkmen S.S.R. There, 
he said, in 1938 there were 1 043 medical and clinical units in 
the villages alone. As the republic contained 1,684 collective 
farms and 29 state farms, there was on the average one medical 
unit to every 1.6 farms. In Turkmen conditions that means, 
very roughly, that each medical unit in the rural districts 
serves from six to seven hundred people. 

2. Cultural Agencies 

In discussing the soviet health service with British colonial 
officials, Vova often seemed to be forced on to the defensive. 
This was not because he had not a perfectly creditable story to 
tell; on the contrary. Nor was it because he himself was in 
the least disposed to take avoiding action. The reason was 
simply that. the British thought his story too creditable to be 
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credible. Vova found himself up against a wall of blank, and 
£ ~ fond of introducing the topic of 
What he called cultural agencies. The facts he brought 
Sward under this head may be summarised as follows. 

1936 Books Published News- Theatres Cinemas 





Titles 


Copies 
(millions) 


papers 






Tadjik S.S.R. 


269 


2.9 


■ 58 


6 


68 


Turkmen S.S.R. 


251 


2.2 


60 


8 


218 


Uzbek S.S.R. 


1,213 


11.2 


222 


37 


564 


Kazakh S.S.R. 


415 


5.3 


342 


26 


900 


Kirghiz S.S.R. 


164 


1.1 


53 


5 
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Books and newspapers in the table mean ^ff^j^ 
the vernacular. Theatres mean professional theatres ton 
ducted in the vernacular (in Central Asia IfM^ 
amateur groups are also actively at work). By January mi 
Z number of professional vernacular theatres m the five 
repuE had reached a total of 103. There wcie also 37 
professional theatres performing in K«*sian . . 
Broadcasting programmes are made accessible to all tnrougn 

P ^a^t3^o all this question was to emphasise the 
urgency of the need for adult education. Liquidating ..literacy 
was all ^ v "veil, but of itself it produced no important results. 
Tt wa a hard task in all conscience, and it called for great 
devotion from those whose job it was to carry it through. 
tTZil^y considered, it is no more than a preliminary 
fo the education of the newly literate people. The comple- 
IneSarv task is to introduce these literates to the scientific 
Sd view-to the reading of life which is grounded on 
po"uve knowledge. They have to be brought to an adequate 
com^ehension of the whole functioning of society They 
Shave a good working idea of the entire organisation of 
roducoon and distribution in their country, and o the social 
Td cultural consequences of that organis^* 

1943* especially Ch. 4.) ^ 



who lacks this understanding. The main arterial roads 
leading to it are books, the press, the films, the radio, and the 
stage— supplemented by study and discussion circles, corres- 
pondence courses, evening classes, and the like. 

Vova derived plenty of fun from harassing his questioners 
with counter-questions about the existing cultural provision 
for Africans in the tropical dependencies. He soon had them 
on the run, and, as he knew his Hailey a good deal better than 
they knew theirs, it was a simple matter for him to intensify 
their discomfiture. 

In British tropical Africa, "he would remind them if they 
tried to make out a more favourable case, vernacular press, 
broadcasting, and the cinema "scarcely exist" {African Survey] 
p. 1292). "To most of the cultivators and pastoralists the 
cinema and similar devices represent an alien and unfamiliar 
w O[ld " (p. 1110). The vernacular theatre is entirely unknown. 

"The Bible, the most widely read book in Africa, already 
exists m about 240 languages, but school books are still poorly 
represented in many language areas, and for post-school 
reading the provision is poorer still. There appears to be an 
unsatisfied demand for simple books on health, and for explana- 
tion of government and its agencies" (pp. 1294-5). 

As might be expected with so low a literacy rate, the provision 
of libraries in tropical Africa is very scanty. The West Coast 
is, on the whole, better off than other parts in this respect 
But the Gambia— the oldest British settlement in Africa- 
has no single college, club, or institute where books may be 
consulted or borrowed, and no shop where they can be -bought. 
Sierra Leone has some nine libraries, four of them belonging 
to schools and colleges, two being tiny public libraries in 
the capital, and three being even tinier village libraries in the 
neighbouring countryside. The twenty millions or so of 
Nigeria's population appear to be served by about ten places 
where there are smaller or larger collections of books, and 
some of these represent faint foreshado wings of municipal 
libraries. In the Gold Coast, on the other hand, there are no 
municipal libraries. Four colleges have libraries which are 
considered worthy of individual mention— Achimota, Wesley 
College, the Roman Catholic Seminary, and the Government 
Technical School. 

Looking at the West Coast as a whole, we may well be 
exaggerating if we reckon a couple of dozen institutions as 
properly to be dignified by the name of library. The popula- 
tion of the territories in question amounts to some 26 millions. 
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In the five Central Asian republics, with their 17 mil ions 
of population, there were 7,407 libraries in 1941 As early as 
$38 The annual circulation of books in the public libraries of 
the Turkmen S.S.R, alone was three minion, two and a Jiait 
million being in the Turkmen language. 

As for newspapers, the African Survey mentions one 
government newspaper published in the vernacular in N. 
Rhodesia, two in Tanganyika, and one mKe^wnidihst 
ceased publication some years ago "for financial reasons. 
In the rest of East and Central Africa native journals are 
mainlv missionary publications. . 

In West Africa a number of native-owned papers exist, but 
they are published in English. 

Jt can be said that there is virtually JO|£* v erjtfgrtar 
press in Bniish Africa. By free is meant published by Af. .cans 
for Africans independently of European supervision or conho L 

There remains the cinema. There .is little in t:io »ay of 
cultural or entertainment films for Africans. n this field the 
main British effort has been aimed at protecting the African 
pubhc from contamination by the ordhmry commercial films 
of the Hollywood type, which Europeans flock to see. me 

C to^&<^ of the cinema for educational 
and instructional purposes has been made tnrough toe loc^ 
enternrise of administrative, educational, and technical 
Separt^ents" in British dependencies {African Survey, p 
1302) The requirements of war propaganda also have led 
to the creation of a special department of the Colon.a Office 
for the making of films for Africans and some good work- 
though as yet on a small scale-has been done. 

3. Educational Provision 



Percentage of population undergoing organised instruction in 
schools and other educational institutions. 



scnuui* m«» — 




per cent 


British tropical Africa . 


. 1935 


3.5 


British India 


. 1930 


3.3 


France . 


• • 5> 


11.2 


Germany . 


• 5J 


13.3 


England and Wales 


• I • »» 


15.3 


U.S.A. . 




21.9- 


Kazakh S.S.R. . 


'. 1940 


25.2 


U.S.S.R 




28.0 
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."BRITISH BRITISH FRANCE GEKi&W ENGLAND U.S. A: KA2AJCV 

PERCENTAGE OF POPULATION UNDERGOING ORGANISED INSTRUC- 
TION IN SCHOOLS AND OTHER EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 

Such is the general setting. Detailed inquiries about the 
Gold Coast and N. Rhodesia produced this additional 
information: 

Gold Coast (1938). 

No. of children of school age .... 600,000 
No. of children on school rolls: 

(a) Primary .... 90,000 

(b) Secondary .... 1,000 



91,000 

Only 25 per cent of school-goers are girls. 

Only one school-age child in seven receives any schooling. 

In the northern territories the total school attendance is 
1,000 out of a school-age population of 200,000. 

The Director of Education states (1937-8 Report): "It is 
very probable that by the end of the century universal literacy 
for all the children of school age will be in sight." 

N. Rhodesia (1938). 

No. of children of school age . . . . 250,000 
No. of children on school rolls .... 116,000 
Of the latter all but 5,000 are in kindergarten classes. 
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Government and missions together employ 2,500 teachers 
OHhese im are Europeans: only 665 of the others are regarded 

*&W?a^1^ -te of about 2 per jg. 
Tt is understood that a small-scale experiment with compul- 
™ education is to be made, and that regulat.ons applying 

^certain age-'roups within the copper belt area are now 

(1943) being brought into force. 

In the whole of British tropical Africa, with its population 
of over 40 millions, there are only some 60 *f^J*«& 
and not a single university. Eighty per cent of the Africans 
who attend school rise no higher than Standard I. Less 

^^TS^^ in Central A« 
Take the Kirahiz S.S.R. in 1936' (population 1 5 million). 
Sere were then 1.500 elementary "^^^^HS 
SSmediate schools (12-15) years, 20 h.gher schools (15-18 

^'aTmus^ting the rate of progress under the first and 
second 5-vear Planf (1929-38), consider these changes m the 
¥ A The 10-vear period saw the number of 
Turkmen S.S.K The 10 ea P teachers rise 

frorn °549 S t e o 6°342 an ° tie number of scholars from some 
from to o,.5^, di . b 1939 the pup ,i s 

32 The P pace and the extent to which literacy has been developed 
is shown by these figures : 



Percentage of Literates 
Among Men Among Women Among Both Sexes 

1913 1-5 100 pj 

I 926 165 fkf. 670 

1936 73.3 *™ 

1940 81.0 72 -° 



*v 1041 nractically everybody, except very old people and 
u' 1 a n nf ^ school a«e. could read and write. Creating a 

. A point on 1 does effccuvc edu cational 

pr^sionT.he ox-colonies differ from that in ,he most 
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advanced parts of the U.S.S.R.? Here is the sort of answer 
he habitually gave. 

Apart from technical, higher, and adult education, the 
general soviet scheme falls under three main heads: 

(a) The pre-school age. Creches, playgrounds, nursery 
schools, kindergartens, etc. 0 to 8 years. 

(b) The seven-year school. 8 to 15 years. 

(c) The ten-year school. 8 to 18 years. 

Of these three types of institution, the first group "are not 
compulsory and not free. They are, however, extensively 
used. In 1941 there were some 4 million places in creches: 
here children up to the age of three are cared for. Nursery 
schools and kindergartens accommodate children between 
the ages of 3 and 8, and in ,1941 provided 4 million and 1£ 
million places respectively. These figures compare with a 
total of 31^ million for the whole 0-8 age group in the U.S.S.R. 
The charges made for the services rendered by creches and 
infant schools vary with the parents' income, but are never 
more than a third and often as little as a tenth of the cost of 
looking after the child. 

At 8 years of age, education becomes compulsory, free, 
and universal. Compulsion of this kind was introduced by 
stages. At first it covered the four years of elementary 
school from 8 to 12; then also three years of intermediate 
secondary school up to 15 ; the third live-year plan provided for 
the extension of compulsion to the age-group 15-18 in the 
cities by 1942; and the same treatment was no doubt to have 
been applied to the country districts as soon as possible 
thereafter. 

The final aim has thus been to give all children four years 
of elementary schooling, and six years of secondary schooling, 
the whole process to be completed by the age of 18. But 
for the present war, the only part of the scheme which would 
not have been carried into effect by 1942 is compulsory 
secondary education between the ages of 15 and 18 in rural 
areas. The war, however, has forced the soviet authorities 
not merely to postpone that extension in rural areas, but also 
to abandon it in the cities. In its place has been set up, as a 
war-time emergency measure, a system of industrial, railway, 
and factory schools, giving two-year courses which start at 
14-J- in the case of industrial and railway schools, and six- 
month courses which start at 16-f- in the case of factory schools. 

The consequence is that, apart from this war-time technical 
training, compulsory education is at the moment confined 
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to the 8-15 stage in the country and m the towns alike. It 
s however, to all intents and purposes universal; it can be 
Sid that practically everv village now has its seven-year school, 
n thS Turkmen S.S.R. for example, the official records for 
919 show that the four-year school (8-12) was then already 
Siver a7and that the seven-year school had been introduced 
fa twelve districts, as well as in the towns At the rate of 
nrogVcss that was being achieved under the third five-year plan 
n probable that the seven-year school was established 

% 

1939 there were 5 institutions of university standing, 33 
technical colLes and 18 scientific and research institutes m 
^large y d^crt" republic of » million and a quarter 
in nnhi ants Some idea of the difference that a few years 
^tilein theTs.S.R. may be gathered by companng these 
fiaures with those given above lor Kirghizia in 19j6. 
f g Ca wouui sum up the contrast between the sov.et arrange- 
ments and the British colonial arrangements by ^J^- 
m o That soviet provision is universal and tremendous efforts 
have been and are being made to renacr it equal. British 
colonial provision is fragmentary, and extremely unequal 
as between white and black, boys and girls, town and country. 

a^Tha soviet education is free for all (with certain war- 
time excemions mentioned below). The norma. British practice 
time exceptions m schooling for natives. 

^^52. ncft only have all the school- 
a«4 population in school, but also have m educational estab- 
Shm-nts of various kinds large numbers of people, of both 
sets who haA * Massed the school age. In the Central Asian 
•eoubl ta something like a quarter of the enure population 
S^rgotng organised instruction of one sort or another 
This tture is nearly twice as high as the corresponds figure 
for BrSin, and many times as high as that for any part of the 

^S^vS provision is much more even in quality 
♦tin IT Briush The soviet best in Central Asia may or 
mav no? be o good as Achimota in the Gold Coast. But 
Z soviet worst is nothing like so bad as the weaker kinds of 
"hush school" in British Africa. 

^ That the soviet republics carry the whole school popula- 
tion forward into genuine post-primary education of some 
kind In British dependencies the mass of the school popula- 
tion does not master even the three R s. 
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IV. Misapprehensions 



Two other matters connected with soviet education often 
cropped up m Vova's talks, and had a way of making him 

the facts SC ' 50 he Said ' Ws Critics ^presented 

Education was frequently said to be no longer free in the 
U.b.S.R and the remark was sometimes so phrased as to 
suggest that education has become a privilege from which the 
lower income groups are debarred. "Shades of Capitalist 
imm was a jeering comment Vova more than once had to 
listen to with what patience he could muster. 

The facts, he would insist with some warmth, are these 
A soviet occree of October 1940 requires payment of fees' 
varying between 150 and 200 roubles a year, in the three top 
classes of secondary schools (i.e. in the last three years of the 
ten-year school), and in institutions of higher education. The 

reViSCS tbe , SyStem 0f scholarships. 
These are now given only to those who gain a mark of 
excellent in two-thirds of their subjects, and "good" in 
the remainder. 

It is thus true to say that education from the nursery school 
to the university is not free for all. What is free is the seven- 
Sols C ° UrSe> and the C0UrSeS in thC trade and factory 

The main reasons which decided the soviet authorities in 
iavour ot the change are understood to be four* 

(1) After the fall of France labour discipline and labour 
supply were placed on a war footing. The trade and factory 
schools were set up in order to ensure adequate" reserves of 
high-grade skilled workers during the war in which the U S S R 
was then obviously about to become involved. At the same 
time, fees were introduced in high schools and universities, 
the intention being to assist the diversion of pupils not of 
scholarship standard away from the universities and into the 
trade and factory schools instead. 

j (2) It was desired to raise the standards for students receiv- 
ing higher education. The requirement as to fees would limit 
those who were not strongly drawn to it, while the provision 
as to scholarships would ensure that nobody having the 
requisite capacity and attainments need be excluded from it 
V) it was felt that, in the world conditions of the time 
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candidates for higher education should give evidence not 
merely of capacity to profit by it, but also of determination . 
to do so. 

(4) Over the previous ten or twelve years the level of material 
we fare among the workers— their real income— had appreci- 
ably risen. It was therefore thought socially more appropriate 
that higher education (from the nature of the case a minority 
advantage while the war lasted) should be paid for at least in 
part by those who directly benefit by it, and not wholly by 
the general body of the public. 

Neither the intention nor the effect of the decree was that 
.families with low incomes should be educationally penalised. 
JTie decisive consideration was that the older system of free 
higher education had produced an output adequate in quantity, 
but not altogether so in quality. And this position was looked 
at in the light of the world war, which had men been in 
progress for more than a year. 

The other point about which Vova was frequently pestered 
was the introduction, into Central Asia and certain other parts 
of the U.S.S.R., of the Russian (Cyrillic) alphabet and script. 
In reply Vova asked his critics to view the matter from the 
-tandpoint of one of the republics he had been discussing, for 
^stance, Kirghizia— though any of the others would serve 
s well. 

Before soviet influences began to operate strongly among 
them, the Kirghiz people were in the main nomadic shepherds 
and cattle breeders living in patriarchal groups. By origin 
they are a Turki-speaking Iranian people, and Moslem culture 
has been traditional, though as some authorities say superficial, 

among them. „ . . , 

The Soviets set up the system of universal compulsory 
education we have described. There are now schools all over 
the republic, and the literacy campaign is as well advanced in 
Kirghizia as in the rest of Central Asia. 

In order to secure these results a first step was to reduce 
the Kirghiz language to written form. The Latin alphabet 
and the Latin script were accordingly introduced, and it was 
from this base that the attack on illiteracy was delivered and 
carried through. 

In 1939, by which time the liquidation cf illiteracy was 
reasonably complete, there began a general change-over from 
the Latin t6 the Russian script in Azerbaijan, Central Asia, 
and the Volga-Ural region. In Georgia and Armenia the 
traditional native scripts were retained. 
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Enemies of the U.S.S.R., Vova maintained, have seized on 
, this change with an almost bloodthirsty relish. It has been 
waved aloft as yet one more example of Red imperialism, 
and as a cynical reversion to the Russianising policy of the 
Tsars. It is gleefully greeted as evidence that the Kremlin, 
having been forced to abandon its dreams of world conquest, 
had by 1939 already become so scared of being conquered itself 
that it closed its frontiers even to alphabets, if they happened 
to be in common use among foreigners. Such readiness for 
drastic reversal of policy is hailed as a sign that the Soviets 
may soon dispense with communism equally abruptly. There 
is actually a passage in Bates's book (pp. 159-60) in which 
charges of this kind arc made. Vova believed this to be the; 
source on which many of his Gold Coast antagonists were 
drawing. 

The true account of the matter, he insisted, is different. 
The Latin script was originally chosen because it was held to 
be the easiest to learn. Paramount importance was attached 
to the quickest possible liquidation of illiteracy, and case of 
learning was therefore a factor which carried high priority, 
outweighing many disadvantages. This applied with special 
force since many of the prospective learners were adults. 
Had the soviet authorities had the normal school population 
alone in mind, they might well have adopted the Cyrillic 
script from the beginning. 

All along it was realised that the Russian alphabet was 
superior to the Lat n for general use among non-Russian 
peoples within the U.S.S.R., and that therefore the time would 
come when it would be necessary to change over from the 
Latin to the Russian. But it was decided to make the change 
only when something like universal literacy had been achieved. 
In all the circumstances it was thought better to take two bites 
at the cherry, for while to learn the Cyrillic script would 
present no great difficulty to people who had already mastered 
the Latin, to plunge those to whom writing of any kind was 
foreign straight into the Cyrillic might have lengthened the 
whole campaign by years. 

As to the charge of Great-Russian chauvinism it is enough 
to point out that what are in question are alphabets, not 
languages. The local languages continue everywhere to be 
encouraged as wholeheartedly as before. 

The considerations which seem to have weighed most in 
the minds of the soviet authorities who resolved on the change 
are 
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(1) The 24 letters of the Latin alphabet ^ot xepresent 
u iiHp ranee of sounds in eastern languages. The Russian 
Thibet s better placed for this purpose, since it contains 

language in non-Russian schools. 



CHAPTER IX 

VOVA SUMS UP 
i 

T Kru ^-^^^ffl^^ 
^?„ffiSo^ trJ African shelf, and then 
r ° lle ,! S ^n£?spSy^gan.t the Gold Coast. Our ship 
?' d *uV\ n to sea, and these gay negroes, superbly 

h Y w in slrlet tseys and scarlet tasse led caps, plied their 
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ship's side, they popped us into the mammy-chair like a couple 
of sacks of cocoa beans, and let off a loud cheer as we were 
hoisted into the air above their heads and swung aboard. 

That afternoon we steamed west towards the Atlantic on 
the long voyage home. 

For some days I left Vova to himself, not pressing him to talk. 
I wanted to know what he made of the whole trip. But I knew 
also that he would want to tell me. I was content to wait. 

Sure enough it came— the third day out. There were a 
few preliminary fumblings before the main outpouring began, 
the asides of a man thinking aloud as he sorts out his ideas! 
For instance, he would mutter: "The historical approach- 
that is the trouble. These people are all historians. Not a 
scientist among them." 

In such cases a little patience and a timely question or two 
would usually elicit what he meant. After a good deal of 
jig-saw puzzling I managed to make out that the cryptic 
antithesis between history and science was a form of mental 
shorthand which signified to Vova something like this. 

His problem was to account for the fact that the British in 
Africa, as elsewhere, could cheerfully accept as tolerable, and 
even creditable, social conditions which to Vova's sovietised 
way of thinking seemed to cry aloud for prompt and drastic 
surgery. Conservative complacency versus revolutionary 
impatience! To him such shadowy generalisations appeared 
empty phrases. How does it come about that two equally 
kindly and sensitive people, who moreover agree about the facts 
of a given situation, can yet differ entirely in their valuation 
of the facts? That is the question. He would recur again and 
again to a talk we had had with the compound manager on 
the Roan Antelope Copper Mine at Luanshya. "The happi- 
ness and general contentment of the native is necessary to the 
progress and efficiency of mining operations," that gentleman 
had said; and Vova fully agreed with him. Then the manager 
went on "The native is an integral part of the machinery, 
and needs just as much thought and care as the most valuable 
parts of our machinery in the plant"; and Vova went white 
with rage, as though the man had struck him in the face. 

Or he would quote a remark of Margery Perham's in one of 
her books, where she says that, before being able to say whether 
or not Africans are racially inferior to Europeans, we must 
wait until the negro has been placed in really good conditions 
under the influence of civilisation for at least five hundred 
years." 
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attempts to b. extremely co otnerw ; se intelligent people 

vz^rz^y^ " •? ieach ths soai 

more rapidly?" 

ought to be t PP ^' SC ^ n plse Xre n the past, but according 
from social ach »«*^i£SgSX of^P^nt lactone 
to standards drawn Ld the concrete 
and energies ot the Atncan iunv. > a|one C£m 

extrapolation in ^^S^&^W in packets, as one 
example an ^ ^ ^ produces" sharp spectral 
might say, of a explaining how this happens, 

lines Scientific ^ "^.^ which have not 
further make it P° ss f fi ^ P hcm . similarly in the social 
been observed, and to » functional system embodies 

sphere, the gneial laws wfcgx a ^ f ^ . q ^ 

T ^S andT^S general laws can be predicted 
dynamic detail, and rom fc complete its own 

provide 
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the yardstick for measuring the extent to which the statu, 
quo represents success or failure. is 
Vova's main charge against the British was that thev new* 
even try to mark down the general laws actually obserTablel 
the Afucan functional complex. Instead, thev lazily fall ba 
on various abstract concepts falsely assumed to be ap P cable 
to all societies at all times or to "human nature'' as such 
These concepts they illegitimately call on history to jusUfv 

The Roan Antelope compound manager dealt with his 
Afr.can mine workers on lines of animal husbandry, as houth 
they were a special kind of cattle. Why? CleX V™ 
answered, because he looked at them hfsLiSiy In The" 
capacity of hewers of wood and drawers of water and no 
H s S y r fr ° m the stand P oir 't of their real potentialities 

lnlt? g ° f t00k in mereI y what ^d been and 

entirely ignored what they might become. ' 

Margery Pcrham and her 500 years.! No one with a scientific 

grasp of the mechanisms of cultural U^SS^^SS^ 

have made that remark of hers. Presumably she is abk to 

make it only because her mind habitually works from th^ 

uL 7, . 1 2 a ' behav '° ur takes place may vary within certain 

™lf d ' fferCm hiSt0rical e P° chs . the """" a e nofwtde 

behavTournfT'' °, f Sign,fiCam Variations in * sros" ovS 
Behaviour of large human masses such as racial srouDS 

factors^ hint?' f ""T™"^ true if «* ™" ^ting 
«re biological and geographical. But to-day the 
biological and geographical factors are in an important JZ 
subordinate to the social factor. Human sodetfes can ™w 
construct the field in which their members live i d mo "e and 

cantTtuT nStr v Ct a , S ° cial field after the Nazi Pattern, you 
can tell the working class, as Hitler does, that they are nothing 
except as servants of the nation or the race, and they wh? 
behave as though what you say is true. "The work™g 
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masses want only bread and circuses, they have no understand- 
ing of any kind of ideal." The remark is Hitler's own. 
Therefore they will torture Jews, make superhuman efforts to 
destroy their class-ally, the soviet state, and shrink from no 
barbarity in trampling all Europe underfoot, just as they are 
told. Being nothing, believing themselves nothing, they give 
themselves willingly to the revolution of nihilism, deifying death. 

On the other hand, if you design your social field on the 
soviet model, and tell the working class that they alone can 
save the world, the result is a whole people consumed, as no 
people in history have ever been consumed before, with a 
passion to learn and to understand, to produce, to build, 
and to create— that passion to raise humanity to higher 
reaches of life and to make life everywhere more abundant, 
which distinguishes the soviet people from all others, and 
which is common to all soviet people, whatever their cultural 
traditions and earlier historical experience may have been. 

This is the sense in which biological factors in hurmm behav- 
iour are subordinate to social factors. The soviet authorities 
claim that the increase in their population of some 24 millions 
between 1926 and 1938 is due, not to deliberate population 
policy aimed at raising the birth-rate, but to the provision of 
large-scale social services, especially for maternity and child 
welfare, and to the abolition of unemployment. In Britain, 
on the other hand, the key to a "successful" career for children 
of the middle class is a public school and university education; 
for those of the lower middle class the key is the secondary 
school and perhaps the provincial university. There is thus 
a strong tendency for parents in all these classes to limit their 
families in order to be able to concentrate their resources on 
one child. In the U.S.S.R. the equality of educational and 
economic opportunity robs such a motive of its applicability. 
Moreover, soviet social provision in general has contrived to 
reconcile the emancipation of women with motherhood. 



in 

Such, as far as T could gather, was the line of thought in 
Vova's mind whenever he let fly about the British and their 
"historian's standpoint." He felt that standpoint to be disas- 
trous in practice because it ledthem to tolerate a whole range 
of social conditions in Africa (and of course elsewhere) which 
a scientific outlook would unhesitatingly condemn. 
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I let him ramble on in that strain for the first two days at sea. 
Then I began to steer him gently towards what I really wanted 
to hear— his summing-up of our whole trip. Obviously he 
had been greatly attracted by the African people. The 
glimpses he had c ught of them at their daily tasks in their 
own homeland fascinated him, and impressed him with a strong 
sense of the cultural unity underlying their surface differences. 

The third night out we were sitting on the boat deck under a 
queer orange-coloured moon. The sea was dead calm; even 
the air seemed heavy and slack; there was no sound except 
the throb of the ship's engines, and the hiss of the furrowed 
waters as her bows thrust them aside in a creamy phosphores- 
cence. 

^ "My stars," Vova burst out suddenly after a long silence, 
"if we could have fifteen years in Africa, what a country we 
would make of it." 

This was the chance I' had been waiting for. "Who are 
'we'?" I asked, leading him on. "Just you and f?" 

"No, not you and I, John. The soviet government and the 
communist party." 

"And what would you and your friends do with Africa?" 

"We would make it one of the leading strongholds of the 
democratic spirit, and the active, living headquarters of the 
whole negro race." 

"Sounds like a revised version of Marcus Garvey to me," I 
said. "Africa for democracy and the Africans, what? And 
all in a mere decade and a half. Soviet tempo with a 
vengeance. Rather disrespectful to Miss Perham. Anyway, 
how would you set about it?" 

"We begin," Vova replied, "with an administrative re- 
grouping of all the tropical African territories. No one can 
do much while Africa is broken up into separate administra- 
tions whose boundaries have no relevance to the life of the 
people concerned. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that 
cVery international and every inter-colonial frontier in Africa 
violates a tribal or ethnical or economic grouping to some 
extent or other. I am thinking of situations such as that of 
the Masai tribe, which is cut into two fragments by the Kenya- 
Tanganyika border. Or the old Anglo-German border 
between the Gold Coast and Togoland, which cut through 
tribes for the whole of its length, leaving villages on one side 
and farm lands on the other." 

". Yes »" I said, "that sort of anomaly is typical of the 
African scene everywhere." 
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"Now I assume," Vova went on, "that democratic freedom 
tnr Africa in the political and economic spheres can only 
develop fully in some federal union of autonomous regions. 
Sv the way it is important to rcmember-what some 01 your 
Wtish enthusiasts are apt to forget-that federation comes 
after a tonomv, not before it. The immediate question 
therefore is what is the most appropriate composition ot the 
regions that are to exercise autonomy. In the present state 
Of knowledge no one can be very confident about the answer 
but my guess is that such regions would seldom coincide with 
any of vour existing dependencies." 

\ "I dare sav you're right. Then Item One on your list ot 
reforms is a general revision of colonial frontiers by an expert 
commission in the light of ethnological, cultural and economic 
considerations-tins revision to pave the way Jor the cu.tuial 
autonomy of the new scientifically demarcated regions. And 
regard would also be had, would it, to. the principle 01 self- 
determination?" . . , , 

"Why certainly. I imagine the commission would be 
composed of representative Africans, who would only call in 
outside advice if they felt they needed it." 

"And if they disagree among themselves? * 
"Well then they would have to go to arbitration. 
"All right. And this cultural autonomy— I use the term in 
I your technical soviet sense-i> itself the basis on which the 
higher levels of self-government are built, levels attainable only 
through membership of an inclusive federation? 

"That is about it," he agreed. . T ,^o» 

"Then so much for Item One. What is your Item Two? 
"Item Two is the evolutionary introduction oi the soviet 
' svstem into the autonomous regions." 

"Indeed? And how many years of chaos and civil war do 
- you reckon that will entail?" 

"I said evolutionary, John— not revolutionary 
"Oh that's rather a new emphasis for a bolshevik, isn t 
it? In any case, Africans may not want to evolve towards 
sovie ism They may kick hard against it. What then?" 

" Why should they kick against it? Have they not every 
right to despise an order that makes so little constructive 
contribution to their social problems as yours does? 

"Dislike of our system-if it exists (and what evidence have 
you for that?)-is hardly the same thing as desire for -yours. 

"John dear. Do not be over-anxious to score debating 
points; It makes you miss the important ones. You are 
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forgetting that the people who kick against sovietisation are 
not the mass of peasants and proletarians, but a small bunch 
of landlords, industrialists, and bankers at what you count 
as the top of your inverted social scale. You are so accustomed 
to thinking of these exploiters as the mouthpieces of 'public 
opinion,' and you have been so successful in diddling the 
electorate into following their lead, that it comes as a great 
shock to you to find that workers sometimes hold views of 
their own. When --they do, the views are generally the exact 
opposite of those of bankers, industrialists, and landlords." 

"All right, all right, Vova. I don't want to quarrel with 
you." 

"And another point," he went on, a little mollified. "You 
will think of revolutions as bloody and violent operations. 
But that is only so when the material strength of the revolu- 
tionary groups and the reactionary groups is evenly matched. 
Thanks to the support given by the British and their allies to 
our reactionaries between 1917 and 1921, the two sides were 
pretty evenly matched in ray country, and we all went through 
hell before the revolution came out on top. When, however, 
the Baltic States of Latvia, Estonia, and Lithuania joined the 
U.S.S.R. in 1940, the main changes required for the socialist 
revolution in them were carried out in a month or two, not 
only without resistance but without serious friction. We 
obtained quite readily the co-operation of the populations 
affected. There were two reasons for this. One, that the 
common people, the gagged masses whom you invariably 
forget, wanted closer union with us; and the other that, owing 
to the existence of the Red Army, the preponderance of material 
power was so great on the revolutionary side that the Baltic 
reactionaries saw it was no use to show fight. The slogan of 
your parlour pinks 'Let's have a nice revolution' is perfectly 
feasible, provided the revolutionaries have all the tanks, 
all the guns, and all the aircraft." 



IV 

"Very well," I said, "we'll assume that you are similarly 
placed in Africa, and arc proceeding smoothly with your nice 
evolutionary revolution. What does that mean in "terms of 
concrete measures?" 

"Speaking very broadly, it means Lenin's New Economic 
Policy (N.E.P.)— the policy we followed in the U.S.S.R. from 
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1923-25 to save sovietism and to set up a half-way house to 
a fully planned economy." u 
'Tan vou be a Utile more specmc? 

«f can if you want me to. Translate N.E.P. into terms 
applicable to Africa and you get some such result as this. 
We should nationalise overseas trade, banks, transport, land 
and the large industrial concerns. If the former owners and 
their managers wereVepared to work with us, we should on 
££L raPPoint them to be directors of the pstabhshments 
that had been theirs. There would be a distnbut.on of land 
to andless peasants, and a re-financing of agnculturc . An 
immediate start would be made with agricultural rnqchan^ 
Sn smSl machine tractor stations, etc., would be set up m 
evcrv district A number of collective farms would be 
or/anised bu collectivisation would not be pressed ,n the early 
I* "s Collectivisation releases a lot of agricultural labour, 
" and we should not want the release to occu,- until new manu- 
facturing industries were ready to ab-oro it. 
"And how about the white settlers.' 

"There would be plenty of jobs for them much more inter- 
esting and remunerative than struggling to keep oob^g 
fa m going on too Utile capital. Most pf them, I imagine 
would ko into the new industries or the machine tractor 
Ttatfons" However, if they wanted to keep the: r arms they 
cou d do so-but we should not allow individual farms to be 
mo e than say, 100 acres in size, or farmers to employ anyooe 
except members of their own family. Farmers, of course 
Pr „ hle t0 se u or lease their land or to pledge it as 

sTcu 1 1 loan There would be nothing to prevent settlers 

^m iming collective farms; **WmW$^Z 
nor their members would have any ciaim to land which they 
were unable to use for approved farming purposes. 

"Weil well. It would be fun to hear some of the Kenya 
nobuity on that. But let it pass. Complete the p.cture- 

br "Alltrdevelopment of natural resources industries and 
pubhc Sies would, naturally, be undertaken by African 
nnb tie enterprise, not by European private enterprise. But 
manv exist ng businesses, especially in distribution would 
Srry on much as before. The big change here would be that 
S£h businesses would be subject to the state monopoly of 
ex£rnal rade and I to a gradually imposed policy of concen- 
all internal trade in consumers' co-operatives. So 
K to the full soviet system was deferred, 
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owners of house property, for example, would probably 
stiff be permuted to charge rents, and all manner of business 
and professional services would be privately rendered as 
before. That is about all, I think." 

"It's certainly plenty to be going on with," I said "Have 
you any winged word on the subject of education''" 
^J* ebd . 1 that ^rms of social service would be 
developed as rapidly as possible on the usual soviet lines' 
Education, while conforming to the principles of cultural 
autonomy would also be permeated with the spirit of science 
and would set itself to familiarise the whole population with 
^e truths and the attitudes of science'. As you are fond of 
£S fS ucatlon be kept in line with communist 

found^nn * C r prcfer t0 it would be given a scientific 

foundation Communism, atter all, is simply the application 
of science to social affairs." 1 

think?" Uld Inissi0nuries Iea P for J'°y a bout that, do you 

m ,v T n hC t r r? i0na f k ? wi, l have to face a S° od many things they 
? ? .? "** 'nclucimg freedom of anti-religious propaganda 
As to the,r future part in education, I am not prepared to eu ess 
how that might turn oilt. The answer depends mainly <§ 
African public feeling towards missions and their activities 
It is pretty safe to predict that the missions would cease to 
recdve linanaal assistance from the state." 

AfriX e \ V °-* u\ kr f W What y ° U W0UW Iik C tO do With 

Africa, ,f you had the chance. But of course vou won't 
that." 6 Edtish ai ' e Quite capab!c of seeing to 

™2 S u* n u, 0t get the Chance - And even if we had it, we 
should not be able to make use of it. We shall be much too 
busy elsewhere. But if Africa is to develop as a home of free 
democratic peoples, someone will have' to do the k.nd of 
by the C P.T.A e " n SPeakinS ° f - They m P r °bab.y get done 

4 "What on earth is that?" 

"The Communist Party of Tropical Africa." 
Is there such a thing?" 

"Not as far as I know. But there will be. I think vou 
People do not realise what a tremendous world-force the 
commumst party is going to be when this war is over " 
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•'Does that mean that you write off the British effort io 
Africa as altogether valueless?" 

"Oh, no. That way of putting it is much too extreme. But 
honestly, John, I am discouraged by what I have seen — 
apprehensive even. In a way, there is so much good will, so 
much unselfish endeavour. And yet, and yet. . . . What 
comes of it? Mostly it goes to waste because of your blank 
incomprehension of the issue." 
I "Mine?" 

"You know what I mean. The white people who rule 
Africa. Why, not one man jack among them in the whole 
Continent, or in your Colonial Office either, sees that the 
colonial problem is simply an aspect of the problem of the 
defence of democracy — or rather, of how to mount democracy's 
counter-offensive against fascism. Colonial freedom is the 
second front which the democratic principle will have to open 
throughout the world, if it is to save itself. Democracy will 
Outlive the totalitarian challenge only if it can itself offer 
ompt, radical, and constructive innovations. I see no 
_n that those who hold the reins in British Africa are cither 
epared for anything of the kind, or in command of means to 
ecute it, if they were. Do you know what has constantly 
been in my mind in all the many conversations I have had 
with your very gentlemanly officials?" 
I ; "I've no idea," I smiled. 

"It is a passage from one of Lytton Strachey's essays where 
he speaks of Madame du Deffand and her circle. The polished 
people who gathered in her polished drawing-room, he says, 
for all their brightness had the hand of death upon them. The 
future lay elsewhere ; what survived there was simply the past, 
f ashionable indeed, elaborate, even gay, but still irrevocably 
~ e past. I wish I could remember his actual words. How 
cs it go? 'A process of disintegration had begun among 
eir most intimate beliefs and feelings; the whole firm frame- 
ork of society — of life itself— the hard, dark, narrow, anti- 
quated structure of their existence, had become a faded, 
shadowy thing.' That is pretty much how your proconsuls 
and their womenfolk impress me. In Africa at least the lamp 
of their dominion still rides high. But it grows cloudy and 
dim. It no longer has any clear conviction about what it 
there for." 
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"Vova, why do I always want to laugh when you prophesy 
doom to everyone who doesn't see eye to eye with you in 
politics'?*' 

Brushing my flippancy aside, he pressed menacingly on. 
"You people," he said, "still think 'that you can compromise 
with fascism. Oh, I do not say that you will rat in the tight 
against Hitler, though among you too lurks many a would-be 
Petain and Laval. It is blindness, not treachery, that I accuse 
you of. You still believe that fascism can be reduced to 
manageable forms. The smell of this sin of yours has stifled 
the world. This sin of yours has spoiled the sweet world's 
taste for uncounted millions who writhe in agony in every 
land. ^ China, Ethiopia, Spain, Czechoslovakia. I cannot 
understand .why those names do not drive crazy with bitter 
shame all grown men and women in your precious Common- 
wealth of Nations. They would do so except that even now 
you have no grasp of what they mean." 

"For God's sake, Vova, why go muck-raking over all that 
again?" 

"it is muck you do not like having your nose rubbed in, is 
it not? But your insinuation that it all belongs to the past 
will not wash, friend John." 

" Must I go on assuring you that appeasement and isolation- 
ism, the whole spirit of Munich, have really disappeared in 
Britain?" 

"They have gone to earth, yes. But they remain as power- 
ful underlying tendencies. That is clear from the obvious 
fact that your ruling groups have no notion why they are in 
the war. It is queer enough to be in it at all, but to be in it 
on the same side as the soviet people and the Chinese makes 
no sense whatever." 

"Vova, I tell you Chamberlainism is dead. It's as damned 
as you like, but it's dead too." 

"If you really think that, John, you are in for a whole series 
of rude awakenings. I tell you that your present rulers 
entirely mistake the significance of the war, and in doing so 
they evince the same confusion of mind as Chamberlain 
evinced in an earlier period. You people thought then that 
Japan would learn to eat quietly and temperately out of your 
hand, if you Hung Manchuria to her. The burnt offering of 
Ethiopia was going to turn Mussolini into a gentleman and a 
friend. When Hitler told you the Sudetenland was his last 
claim to territory, you swallowed the lie with gusto and relief, 
in spite of all our warnings. But fascism grows by what it 
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feeds on. The taste of Manchuria so whetted Japan's appetite 
(hat she began to clamour for all China. Ethiopia was just 
ftors tVoeuvre for Mussolini ; you had to feed Spain to him as 
second course. Hardly had Hitler roped the Czechs into 
his fold than he embarked on the conquest of the world. 
And now after these agonising lessons, you still suppose that, 
'once the Nazis are beaten, fascism will have been disposed 
■ of, and so far as Anglo-African relations arc concerned your 
Ancient system of plutocracy will quietly resume its sway. A 
/little window-dressing, perhaps, in the way of popular consul- 
tation, but substantially the same alignment of forces. You 
gravitate to this attitude because you are half-fascist yourselves; 
because you just do not see what the distinction between 
fascism and democracy is; and because you are uncertain 
which of them you prefer." 

VI 

"Now steady on, Vova. Simmer down for a moment, 
and tell me quite quietly why you say that kind of thing. I 
resent your calling Britain a semi-fascist country. On what 
evidence do you base such a charge?" 
"You seem to think I am talking wildly, John. But you are 
\ mistaken. I will give you two items of evidence, with pleasure. 
First, there is the group of reports by prominent business 
organisations on post-war reconstruction that Geoffrey 
Stewart told us about at Broken Hill. 1 Even friendly critics 
have been struck by the tone of pessimism which pervades 
them all. To the Economist, I remember, they seemed to 
paint 'a Britain brooding like an aged miser in the twilight 
over a dwindling treasure.' What impresses me personally 
* is their intellectual and emotional confusion. In words they 
cry out for a new world of freedom and expansion, but their 
cpnerete proposals for attaining it aim simply at entrenching a 

1 See above, Ch. VI, p. 173. The reference is to the following docu- 

(a) Reconstruction (Federation of British Industries, May 1942). 

(b) Post-War Trade (National Union of Manufacturers, May 
1942). 

(c) Post- War Industrial Reconstruction (Association of Chambers 
of Commerce, May 1942). , ■ , • ~, t 

(d) General Principles of a Post- War Economy (London Chamber 
of Commerce, May 1942.) . 

(e) Post- War Economy: A Statement of Principles (Federation 
of Master Cotton-Spinners' Associations, April 1942). 
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corporative system of monopoly, a system of self-government 
and self-sufficiency of vested interests. Each industry is to 
plan for itself by means of a trade association of owners and 
employers; external trade is to be regulated by a council 
representing merchant and industrial capital; the economic 
policy of the state is to be inspired and guided by a federation 
of employers' trade associations. You would hardly call the 
Economist unsympathetic to the claims of big business in 
general, but it made some pretty severe comments on these 
ideas. They are the expressions of men who have thrown up 
the sponge, and who wish merely to salvage from the world's 
wreck the controls and restraints by which particular groups 
of producers enjoy particular advantages. They are part and 
parcel of the same tired, disillusioned, frustrated attitude 
which in a long series of other countries has been the harbinger 
of fascism. These are not my criticisms, but the Economist's. 
Do they not strike you as being much in point?" 
"But these big business interests arc not England." 
"Indeed, they are not. But at present they control England. 
They controlled it throughout the Baldwin-Chamberlain era. 
From among them will be drawn your Quislings and Lavals, 
if circumstances ever bring such utensils out of the cupboards 
where they are kept. And, unfortunately, the British people 
have a long-standing habit of submitting without complaint, 
or at least without resistance, to their control." 

"Well, have it your own way, Vova. Let's get on to your 
second piece of evidence." 

. "The second piece is another 'reconstruction' report— this 
time dealing with education. 1 The authors are again your 
ruling class, now however wearing the uniform of the Tory 
party. Toryism usually finds it prudent not to declare its 
intellectual foundations ; it prefers to assume them in silence, 
and to rely on the vast resources of popular apathy to keep 
them concealed from the scrutiny they can so ill bear. But 
here for once it attempts to state with candour both what it 
is minded to demand or to expect of the post-war world, 
and why. About half the report is given to insisting on the 
urgent need for state-induced religion as an antitoxin to 
bolshevism. It is a naive return to Platonism in education. 
The political uses of religion are blatantly paraded and empha- 
sised. Religion, in this Tory-managed world, is to become 
explicitly an instrument of state policy. It is to mean thinking 

m2) dUCati0n Aims ( Coaserv ative and Unionist Party, September 
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up divine sanctions for fictions which big business considers 
expedient and edifying for the lower orders. One of its main 
functions will be to administer to the young through the schools 
a continual overdose of piety, obscurantism, and awe of the 
powers that be." 

Er "That's a very old game, Vova. Why should it prove more 
successful after the war than before it? " 
£ "I cannot predict what success it may have, but evidently 
the Tories mean to carry out a much more complete mobilisa- 
tion of religion in defence of social privilege than your country 
has known for many generations." 
"And do you call that fascism?" 

"At least it bears a strong resemblance to the fascism of 
ollfuss, Franco and Petain. However, the fascist tendency 
mcs out even more clearly in another part of the report, 
his second passage severely censures the notion that the 
healthy and happy fife of the whole man, body, mind, and 
spirit, is a suitable objective of the educational process. 
Rather, it is urged, must the young be trained for 'disease, 
disablement, pain, death; inherited defects; limited capacities; 
misfortune, unhappiness, and a sense of guilt or sin.'" 
I "And what reasons do they give in favour of this 'realistic' 
ipproach? I'm sure realistic is the word they would use to 
iescribe it." 

"Simply that all those forms of wretchedness are a necessary 
part of every man's life. Here, surely, we are listening to 
men who despair of any genuine social reconstruction. Theirs 
are the authentic accents of the counter-revolution. Here is 
the same disgust at civilisation, the same bitter disillusionment, 
' the same glorification of toughness and brutality, which 
strewed Hitler's path to power. You could hardly have a 
plainer forecast of the Christian fascism, the boiled-shirt, 
school-tie fascism, which your monopolists have in store for 
Britain, if they get their way. Churchill rallies the nation 
With the offer of blood and tears while the war lasts. These 
men Offer nothing but blood and tears for ever. They are 
Weary of the sun, and their minds are full of scorpions, like 
Macbeth's— and for much the same reasons." 

"1 must say their attitude seems to present a number of 
pathological features." 
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vu 

"Well, there you are, John. Put those big business reports 
and Tory education report alongside one another — read the 
whole lot together, as it were— and you will see that they all 
express a common mentality. That mentality shows many of 
the ordinary symptoms of fascism. Hence I say that your 
country is half-fascist already, and is likely to complete the 
transition to fascism when the war ends, unless the people at 
large thrust the old ruling groups aside and take over the 
reins themselves. For my own part, I have never understood 
why Britain is ranked as a democracy at all. Naturally I see 
the propaganda value of the democratic cry — the people's 
war and all that — especially since Roosevelt took it up. 
China, Poland, Greece, Yugoslavia, Ethiopia, Britain, U.S.S.R. 
—we are all honorary democracies now. It is laughable." 

"Of course the term has no constitutional significance at 
all, when it's used as loosely as that." 

"Of course not. A democracy then is simply a synonym 
for fc one of the anti-Axis nations.' But has the term any 
more precise meaning when applied to your country by itself?" 

"Obviously it has." 

"Then what are the factors which constitute Britain a 
democracy?" 

" Well, all our main organs of government, local and national, 
are elective. The franchise is about as wide as it can go . . ." 

"And yet the mass of people are shut out from sharing in 
the process of government, except vaguely on polling-day 
when everything possible is done to pull the political wool 
over their eyes." 

"We have a free press. . . ." 

"Or rather a privately owned press, which prints govern- 
ment hand-outs by way of news and the prejudices of a few 
millionaires by way of interpretation." 

"I wish you wouldn't keep interrupting, Vova. Then 
there's habeas corpus. . . ." 

"Habeas cadaver would be nearer the mark, wouldn't it? 
At least, every corpus must be careful not to have a mind of 
its own or to harbour any independent spirit. The legal 
meaning of sedition is now so wide in Britain that it covers 
practically any activity which is unwelcome to the 1922 
Committee." 
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-Look here, Vova, this is really too much. Please let me 
finish It's true that the electorate only comes into the picture 
directly once every four or five years. But all the time every 
Si department displays a wholesome fear of parha- 
SntaTcriticiL, and the government as a -hole usually 
finds it prudent to respond to major movements of public 

^•Public opinion! Why will you use these loose and mis- 
leading terms? What you mean by public opinion. is log- 
Xg by pressure-groups, is it not? And the line actually 
aken bya'governmcnt is the mathemat.cal resultant of the 
converging impacts of the strongest of ^f^Mg 
£y thft that is a fairly accurate account of^gpv^Wn^ 
behaviour But what has it got to do with democracy? 
Assume that the Federation of ^*teWffi 
100,000 voters; and assume, further, that the Pf^WgJ 
Union speaks for an equal number. Would you Mf£** 
the log-rolling of both bodies is likely to b ^ u flf?^Zlt 
" If you're going on like this/' I said rather stiffly, I don t 

see much good in trying to 

"Poor John, I am sorry. I am being maddening, I know 
But k makes me wild to hear you trotting out these ancient 
pZiludes about your free institutions ^ASSS^^ 
some important truth. If the names of ^veibrooV^ 
Camrosc Kcmslcy, Rothermere, suggest what you understand 
by" Tee preTs, if the House of Lords and the mterlockmg 
dkectorate! of the great monopoly combines represent what 
understand by political and industrial democracy, then 
fhave no hfng mo« to say, except that your language seems 
to me misapplied. What, on that view, would fascism be? 

•"Surdy fas' sm is defined as a system where institutes are 
not free where, for example, governing bodies are not elected, 
where all the press is wholly under official control, where 
There is no habeas corpus, no freedom of speech or association 
or assembW where th liberties of individuals are not protected 
by theTaw!'where the government is not responsive to public 

^^SSXSP& ^ morbid brutality 

^aS^ 

"Weu John I agree that you have listed some of the main 
poinVs of diffcrencf between a dictatorship and a relatively 
libertarian or laissez-faire type of system. I ^ 
your British system is relatively libertarian when compared 
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with that of Nazi Germany or fascist Italy. But a relatively 
libertarian system is not necessarily a democracy; it is quite 
compatible with oligarchical institutions. And it seems clear 
that British institutions are properly described as oligarchical 
and plutocratic. Why are you so reluctant to take the term 
democracy in its plain meaning?" 

"I didn't know I was. What do you call the plain meaning 
of democracy?" 

"Oh-, come, what has happened to that expensive classical 
education of yours? What can democracy mean .but the 
power of the people? You cannot improve on the definition 
that Lincoln gave— government of the people by the people 
for the people. The democratic social process involves the 
continuous re-building of society in the interests of the un- 
privileged and of their widening freedom and responsibility. 
Moreover, in any kind of democratic organisation, every 
person who has to carry out a scheme of work on orders 
from above must also have taken part in formulating it as a 
project from below. That is the test of democracy, the token 
that distinguishes it from all other kinds of social arrangement. 
Such, at least, is the test that we apply in my country, and I 
challenge you to suggest another as simple, or as comprehensive, 
or as fair." 

"And what, on that view, is fascism? There's your own 
question thrown back at you." 

"It is an easy one. The answer is given us by no less an 
authority than Hermann Goring. An institution or organisa- 
tion is fascist in character, he says, when authority is exercised 
only from above downwards, and when the higher ranks are 
in no sense answerable to the lower. 'Each leader has 
authority, and he issues his orders to officials and followers 
below him; but he is responsible only to his superiors.' And 
surely Goring is right, John, is he not? The essential dis- 
tinction is exactly that. In a democracy the leaders are 
always the delegates of the led, accountable to them, and liable 
to recall by them. In a fascist order the leaders are just 
superior officers who exact obedience from their subordinates 
without owing them any reciprocal duty." 



vrn 

"Well, Vova, it's very civil of you to go to all this trouble 
in putting me wise about the nature of democracy. But— 
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I'm always having to say this to you— haven't we wandered 
rather a long way from the African question?" 
• "It is time to draw the moral for Africa of what we have 
been saying. Thank you for the reminder. But our talk has 
not strayed. I have been deliberately clearing the ground for 
one vital point. I said long ago that I was apprehensive about 
the outlook for these tropical dependencies. Now you see 
why. On our soviet criterion of democracy, how docs your 
colonial system come out?" . 

"Naturally its display of democratic features is limited. . 
But that is inevitable in any kind of colonial system, on your 
view A colony is by definition under alien rule, bo fl, 
with you, we identify democracy with popular self-government, 
we are bound to find any dependency undemocratic. But 
that need not mean that it is not moving in the direction ol 
democratic self-rule— and doing so as rapidly as all the 
surrounding conditions admit." 

"Bromide, my dear old John, pure bromide! Of course, 
it would be sillv to look for fully developed forms of sell- 
government in a colony. My intention was to take altogether 
a wider view, and see the position in Britain and the position 
in tropical Africa in their mutual relationships.' 

"Well?" 

"Well, take Britain first and test it for democratic symptoms 
using the soviet test. What kind of mark would it earn 
Parliament and the elected organs of local government might 
scrape through, though we know their claims are largely 
bogus. No one, 1 mean, argues that they express the needs or 
even the opinions, of the rank and file of Brita.n-st.ll less does 
Parliament express those of Britain and the dependent Empire 
combined. And what of finance, industry, mining, distribu- 
tion the public utilities, and the social services? Some ol 
the public utilities arc municipalised, and thus give a positive, 
if faint, reaction to the democratic test." 
"Then there are the trade unions." 

"The unions? Yes. They have a democratic base. And 
they form a partially democratic element within the industrial 
system But they do not run industry, or even get representa- 
tion on the management of industry. Nor do they operate 
the schemes of social insurance." .. 

"And the co-ops? I suppose you 11 write them off too. 

"The co-ops are very important, as a spontaneously 
democratic sector of the trade front. Together with the trade 
unions they form the main hope of democracy in Britain. 
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But, though their trade turnover is large, and thougf 
interests extend into various branches of production and ev !„ 
into finance, it cannot be said that they much affect the "enerai 
character of financial, industrial, or trading organisation 
hroughout the country. Outside their own membership 
their influence is small. And that is about the measure of i£ 

"The measure of what?" 

"Of British democracy. Apart from the reservations we 
have noted, the great bulk of your institutions, especially the 
all-important economic ones, are authoritarian in structure 
™,fV;V "i y ° f democra ^ly minded people among ' 

i y t ? n °u rUle your COuntry - Your "^titutioas 
effectively exclude them from the political and economic 

power to which, by their numbers, they are entitled. On the 
other hand those who do rule your country are deeply tinged 
with the. ideology and the emotional attitudes- of fascism 
And the oligarchical character of your financial, industrial, 
and trading institutions makes it easy for them to translate 
that ideology and those attitudes into action." 

Aren't you ever going to get on to Africa? I'm extra- 
ordinarily tired of all " 

,w Wh£m T '?° k !* Africa ' evcn thc sl, '8to traces of democracy 
that we noticed m the home country fade out of view. Neither 

r g0 t vernm f ents nor N - A -« are responsible to any elector- 
ate (the fiction of control by Parliament at Westminster really 
will not wash); and there are no consumers' co-ops and no 
trade unions worth speaking of. Not only is there no 
responsibility to the African rank and file in any department 
ot life there is no conception that the rank and file have any 
contribution to make to any part of the social process, except 
in so far as they follow the guidance of the white man." 
flhn ,;°i; aIways seem t0 su SS es t that there is something sinister 
about that, as though it were due to British ill-will or negligence. 
±*ut I tell you it is inevitable when an advanced culture and a 
backward culture come into intimate contact." 

r~J,° hn ' u Can tor P ecio that argument once for all, I hope, by 
recalling what you know to be true, that these inevitable things 

donh? m PPC ^ n Central Asia " But that y° u ' no 

1 Af ny ° therS llke you ' should make this ™stake about 

Prone to &a- 1 1? triViai *** Jt '' enders you Particularly 
prone to fall into the ancient Platonic fallacy." 

astraynow?" ^ d ° Wn 0n P °° r PIat0 ' How haS he gone 
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"I am thinking of his views on government by an elite of 
experts, and 1 am appalled to realise how easy it is for you to • 
come to share them. So long as you hold the opinions about 
culture-contact that you have just expressed, you are almost 
bound to feci that in Africa at any rate 'whate'er is best admin- 
istered is best.' Nobody could call you fascist by nature, 
but these opinions will make your approach to the African 
problem a purely authoritarian one. 1 bet you believe you 
could solve that problem by rilling every vacancy in the colonial 
service with philosopher-kings." 

"Well, so 1 do, more or less; and I don't mind admitting it. 
'Surely, Vova, vou agree that the procedures of modern govern- 
ment and modern business are expert procedures, in the sense 
Jthat they need people with highly specialised training and 
Experience to carry them through successfully?" 

"I do indeed." 

"Then isn't Plato right in thinking it essential that the most 
Capable and most honest persons should be put in charge?" 

"That would be very desirable certainly. But what Plato 
forgets is that it is even more essential that they should be put 
in charge by the rank and file." 

"Why do you say that? Provided the most capable and 
most honest are in charge, how can it matter how they get 
there?" 

"Ah well, John, that question is best answered by another. 
How are you going to decide who the most capable and most 
honest men arc? If everybody genuinely agreed who they 
were, that would be equivalent to a free vote of 100 per cent in 
favour of the persons concerned— democracy in its purest 
form. I am simply suggesting that we should keep as close to 
that ideal as we can ; for unfortunately people, when they try 
to rank others in an order of honesty,, get widely different 
results." 

" You're missing my point, Vova— or dodging it. You want 
to associate thc rank and file with the work of political and 
economic planning, and you want them to choose the right 
people to carry out the right plan." 

"Well, my point is that this is probably not best done simply 
by counting heads. You say that people disagree as to who 
arc the right men, and what is the right plan. Yes. But it 
doesn't follow that jill opinions on such issues are of equal 
value, or of no value at all. While there is no such thing as 
absolute certainty in this field, some people undoubtedly 
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So? h tha \ other \ Wh ^t are those who know best to 

a AZl'i ° blj f d t0 decidc betwee " P^ting the rigS 
in th Z ?J y con T Is i 0 ? or ^cepting an inferior substitute 
ment of t t rL^^u^- Vm that the enforce? 

™n °f S Pla " by eXperts is Parable to the endorse- 
iTtHe anH Wr ?." g , pIan ^ the man in the street, who knows 
little, and very likely cares little, about the issues involved " 



rx 

cJ' J ? hl > tnos e remarks are so incredibly British that thev 
sound almost hke a burlesque of yourself You begin with 

on ^S^ that thC man iD lhe street ca ° always be relied 
on to make the wrong choice, if he is free to do so - and vou 

S^^r^V^ th T° ° uly two -asonabl'e wTyso 
handling bim-by force or by fraud. So you never get even as 

?onHlt- C ° n l ldenng 1 the real problem > wbj eh is uifder wha 
like Vn.t ' h - C fv leain t0 make the ehoice. You are 

is n7 ^^i lf n S r Dl ° gene ?' Wh ° Cried ' you remember, 'Tfiere 
^ no viler profession than the government of nations He 
who dreams that he can lead a great crowd of foois wUhout a 
great store of knavery is a fool himself." a 

And he's not so far out either." 
klZSPft unm . nchin 8 resist you are, John. You have no 

noi ^ U ,S Watching you get tough-minded. Bu? So 

no forget the great principle of social affairs that ano her of 
Voltaire s characters also recalls to us-the principle hat i 
response corresponds in quality with the stimSus hat evoke* 

f ,J mCn , WCre t0 ' d the truth > mi § ht not they believe it? 
If the opportunity of virtue and wisdom is never to be ofttred 

taSt^ ^ * SUrC that they WOuld not be willing to 

ovfe L m ° r ,? 7°u make yOL,r oId bIundcr of ignoring 

^What on earth are you talking about?" 

^ ? gadget for tlire cting the interest of the masses 

Hf the he c Pr ° b,eniS W ? ]Ch arC ° f basic -PortanLTn the 
persona n, H m :r. mt J:' f ° r IiDking these P rob, ems up with 
fives for T f hat thcy are keenIy avvare of in their daily 
nriS- \ e ^ plain, ng to them in simple terms the general 
principles which experts apply in seeking to solve the problem7 

solutions rhatmav°h ndS * Md agaJ " St V ™ us 3235 
oiuuons thai may be proposed. The man in the street is by 
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no means the fool you suppose, John. Tell him what the 
point is, why it is considered practically important, and what 
are the likely consequences of dealing with it in this way or 
in that— and you will find that he reaches much the same 
"decision about it as anyone else who has learned to think 
Scientifically. You should make a study of the attitude of 
the mass of soviet people to such things as the Plan, the anti- 
abortion bill, or the conquest of the Arctic. You would not 
have to complain either of apathy, or of ignorance, or of 
ffolly." 

i "Well, out with it, Vova. What is this marvellous instru- 
ment of popular enlightenment and persuasion?" 
"We call it the communist party." 



CHAPTER X 

LEADERSHIP 
I 

On board ship, especially when the ship is crowded, talk is 
always apt to be desultory and rambling. There are so many 
interruptions, so many minor nautical happenings to watch, 
so many people to pass the time of day with. It was the best 
part of a week before Vova came back to the topic which he 
clearly considered of the first importance and which to me 
at that time seemed merely rather puzziing. 

Then one evening, as we sat in a corner of the smoke-room, 
he suddenly began again. "You know, John, it would not 
surprise me if in the end Lenin should be known to history 
less as the leader of the bolshevik revolution than as the 
inventor and founder of the communist party." 

"Do you mean," I asked,' "that the party is somehow 
greater than the revolution?" 

"Not quite that," he replied. "Not at least if by the 
revolution you understand the entire development of the 
socialist way of life. Taken in that sense the revolution is 
the whole, and the party simply a part. No, I mean rather 
that, while the revolution in some form or another would have 
happened withouj Lenin, the party is in a special sense his 
own, conceived and created by himself. And a very^ great 
invention it is ; a real landmark in human history, of significance 
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as immense and universal in the field of social life as wireless 
telegraphy is in that of electrical engineering." 

"You claim all that for a political party?" 

"Oh, party is just a label; it happens to have got stuck on 
to us by historical accident. But we bear no resemblance to 
what you mean by a political party. We are not the organised 
expression of some sectional interest in society, nor are we 
designed to cherish and defend one group and to hurt and 
grieve the other groups and interests of which society consists. 
That is perhaps what political parties in Britain are and have 
been. But the communist party represents the whole of soviet 
society and is drawn from all interests which make that 
society up." 

"Sounds like a Gallup poll sample." 

"In a way, yes. Certainly, it is much more than a random 
cross-section. It is a scientific sample. But it differs from 
the Gallup sample in representing not the normal or the modal, 
but the best in each walk of life. The individuals chosen to 
form the sample have been rigorously tested for certain 
qualities regarded as specially valuable in carrying out the 
immediate and the long-term tasks which the given society, in 
its given time and place and material circumstances, has set 
itself. The party thus exhibits in concrete form the reconcilia- 
tion of the principle of democracy with the principle of aristo- 
cracy. It secures the coincidence of the popular and the best, 
so squaring the circle which has stood to be squared since 
politics began. It is, in principle, the final factor required 
for solving the democratic problem— the other factors being 
the self-governing organs of man as producer, consumer, and 
citizen, about which I have spoken so much at every stage of 
our trip." 

"Splendid, Vova. What a naughty world it is not to have 
greeted this great discovery with more enthusiasm. We in 
Britain, in our simple way, have seen your party in rather a 
different light. It has looked to us more like a machine for the 
prompt disabling of opposition to official policies among the 
population at large. We think of your party members as 
official agents stationed at key-points throughout the country 
and the social hierarchy for the purpose of engineering the 
acquiescence of the rank and file in ' what the government 
has done or proposes to do." 

"Mow true it is, John, that a man imputes himself. You 
say these things because you cannot imagine social control 
operating except by force or fraud from above. The upward 
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u 5, But believe me, your censure of us is a merciless 
criticism of the defects of your own outlook. 

iSSiS The problem of democracy 
is, fi st todtelo tL maximum resources ofsocia^^ 

amy. U1 » Ul " 6 ^, • . . n i- orri ^H that democracy cannot be 
and your mass malnutrition, learned mat JWg > 

of government and economic life, towards gal 
which are generally agreed to be the best, then you have 
democratic regime in working order. 

/ 

n 

you're begging the question here. What is a ngni goa 
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Is it one the people want? Or one their rulers think they ought 
to have? Or one that the strongest pressure-groups and 
power-aggregates happen for their own reasons to prefer? If 
the first, mayn't the people want the wrong thing sometimes? 
In which case popular choice can't be identified with Tightness. 
If the second or the third, what ground is there for calling it 
democracy?" 

"Well, John, you have a right goal in raising this point, 
and I am glad you have done so. There is really no short 
answer to it, but here is the best I can give you in a small 
parcel. There is nothing subjective about Tightness in the 
meaning I am giving to the term. A goal is right not because 
anyone, or even everyone, thinks it so, but because it has been 
found to be so by the usual methods of scientific inquiry. 1 
am not, of course, claiming that science has some special 
inside knowledge of mora! absolutes. In my view, there arc 
no moral absolutes. But there is a sense in which science can 
claim knowledge of how men should behave and of what 
their ideals should be." 

"I don't much like these mystical personifications of yours. 
What do you mean by science? I know what a scientist is. 
But science . . .? It very nearly has a capital S, as you use it. 
Is it something a scientist does, or something he thinks?" 

"By science I mean any men or women, past, present, or to 
come, who were, are, or will be competent practitioners of 
scientific method. The personification is convenient and not 
misleading, so with your permission I shall continue to employ 
it." 

"Very well," I said; "as long as we both attach the same 
meaning to it." 

" J hen, to resume," Vova went on; "science's knowledge of 
good and evil is of course provisional and relative. Like all 
knowledge, it is derived from sense-perception : first, as being 
ultimately based on tissue-demands of the organism, on feelings 
of pleasure and pain, well-being and discomfort; and second, 
in the sense that the whole record of universal evolution, 
and particularly of the growth of human culture, provides an 
orientation for human conduct. In other words, science's 
ideas about what is valuable are drawn from its observation 
of the nature and behaviour of things. It has no difficulty in 
deciding whether a given change, seen in its real context, is 
towards degeneration or towards development. Scientific 
standards of value arc embodied in development; they are 
given by the observed process of evolutionary advance. The 
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course of man's ascent from the animals and the historical 
growth of human personality afford a pole, a touchstone of 
advance and retreat, by reference to which science can find 
and keep its bearings in the world of purpose." 

"I seem to have read something like that in one of Benjamin 
Farrington's books, where he argues, with Epicurus if I remem- 
ber rightly, that ethics and politics are branches of natural 
philosophy— man-made rules for behaviour, he calls them, 
derived from experience and due to be altered whenever 
■increased knowledge of nature should teach man better ways 
of being at ease in mind and body." 

"I did not realise that I had Epicurus and your Professor 
Farrington on my side. But that quotation states my position 
admirably. Now the point, John, is this. In our soviet 
order science fulfils a purpose which in your country it cannot 
fulfil — an ethical purpose. We look to science continuously 
to repair, improve, and remake every single aspect' of soviet 
life. With you science, like religion, has to be 'pure'. You 
must have noticed how vexed your reactionaries become when 
any parson or scientist says anything critical about your social 
system; he is at once accused of trespassing in the field of 
politics and economics, about which he knows nothing and 
which he is quaintly invited to regard as the private property 
of certain people who are not scientists or parsons. The 
reason for this is, of course, that, if science and religion were 
to turn their attention seriously, and as it were professionally, 
to your social institutions, many of those institutions would 
soon be seen to stand utterly condemned by the evolutionary 
and the Christian standard alike." 

"And looking at the other side of the medal," I said, " don't 
we see that, if scientists and priests may not meddle in politics, 
politicians are equally fenced off from scientific or divine 
truth?" 

" We, do, indeed," was Vova's answer. "They are therefore, 
obliged to fall back on the edifying fictions, the royal, golden, 
noble, and medicinal lies, as recommended by Plato. In this 
way truth becomes the prerogative of a small clique of relatively 
educated people, who are restrained from giving it any practical 
application outside a special and limited field. And falsehood 
is then naturally regarded as the fitting provender for the man 
in the street. In the U.S.S.R., on the contrary, science is a 
social activity, a function of our society as a whole. Its 
purpose is likewise social, and that purpose can only be 
fulfilled if science breaks down all barriers between theory and 
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practice, publishes its truths, and itself stays open and true- 
by which I mean verifiable in the common experience of every 
man. Those who rely on science to determine the social 
purpose, as our soviet system does, cannot possibly have one 
doctrine for the rulers and another for the ruled. The findings 
and the valuations of science are the same for ail who adhere 
to its proper method." 

m 

"I understand, Vova. You want me to sec the communist 
party as the great vulgar isateur, in the best sense of the word, of 
scientific knowledge and scientific attitudes. It introduces, 
explains, and popularises the social prescriptions of science 
by continuous educational work among the masses, and by 
inducing the masses to participate respo sibly in the political 
activities ^vhich those prescriptions call for." 

"Just so," he replied. "Of course, I do not expect you to 
feel any sympathy with the party's aims. I am merely asking 
you to consider its organisation as a social mechanism of a 
special kind. I suggest that some such mechanism is essential 
to the development of any fully democratic system, and 
particularly to the transformation of colonial status into 
democratic responsibility. If that transformation is really 
the British aim in tropical Africa, you will find, 1 believe, that 
it cannot be carried out without social machinery of the 
same general type as has enabled us to carry out our soviet 
aims in Central Asia. How do you think we managed to 
win Central Asia over to the revolution?" 

"By sending troops to eject the Emir of Bokhara and his 
supporters, I suppose." 

"That would not have got us very far by itself. No. What 
we had to do was to train dependable Marxist cadres 1 from 
among the local people, cadres who, besides being natives 
themselves, were also connected with the broad masses of the 
native population. In the first days of the revolution, while 
this process of training was still incomplete, the Russian 
communist party often did the manoeuvring in Central Asia 
off its own bat, assuming responsibility for policy over the 
heads of the local party organisations and drawing all- native 
groups that were in any way reliable into the general work of 
soviet construction. But this phase was a brief one. The 

1 A cadre is a permanent skeleton staff, forming a nucleus for 
• expansion at need. 
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moment your wars of intervention against bolshevism stopped 
or even a little earlier, KUTV was founded and by he . 
middle of 1923, Stalin was already laying it down that me 
work of soviet construction had henceforward to be taken over 
by the local party organisations in the ex-colonies themselves. 
They can do it, he said, and they must do it, remembering that 
this is the best way of converting the Marx.st cadres from 
among the local people into a genuine mass party capable of 
■ leading the majority of the local population. Since 1923 the 
great Creative effort of Soviet Central Asia has been earned 
out progressively, and with ever increasing efficiency, by what 
you would call 'the native' himself." 

"Under the leadership of the local organisations of the 

—'Certainly. And do not forget that those organisations 
consist predominantly of 'native' personnel This native 
initiative has the same kind of psychology! effect M^t 
workshop democracy has in the field of industry. It is a most 
powerful incentive to conscientious and imaginative work 
It generates the feeling in the rank and file that 
merely a nominal duty but the actual power to mould their 

°**What was that word you mentioned a moment ago, Vova? 
KUTV?" 

"Yes, KUTV. It was founded in 1921." 

"I'm afraid I've no notion what you are talking about. 
■ "1 am sorrv. KUTV is our portmanteau word for The 
Communist University of the Labouring East." ^ 

"I don't know that that makes me much wiser. 

"Tut, tut, John. And you call yourself a student of 
imoerial affairs. KUTV has trained more than one ot the 
kaders of the liberationist movement in British India, 1 can 
assure you. We have had a few promising students f om 
S Africa too. And I hope we shall get more of them 

"%£t Z « Vova, and tell- me what this precious 

tttZtO^tt Sfer from its name, 
to train'those Marx.st cadres I was speaking of for work m 
the ex-colonies of Turkestan and the east. 
"And where was it founded?" 

" Did^TbHng natives from Central Asia all the way to the 
capital for this training?" 
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"We did." 

"How did you select them?" 

"Well, the only formal requirements for admission were 
membership of the party and an adequate standard of educa- 
tion. But we tried to pick the ablest and most talented young 
people for KUTV. You see, they were to become cultural 
and social workers of a highly responsible grade— teachers, 
journalists, organisers of collective farms, co-operative 
societies, trade unions, and so on." 

"If that was the sort of output you wanted from KUTV, on 
what principles did the U.S.S.R. authorities formulate their 
policy for Soviet Asia? What, I mean, were the Priority A 
tasks which they urged your party act! visits to tackle there, 
at the time when your victorious revolution was first able to 
give serious attention to the colonial problem?" 

"Well, I began to be officially interested in this subject in 
the early twenties, and if I remember rightly, the immediate 
job confronting us in Turkestan, for example, was then defined 
somehow like this : 

"(1) To create industrial centres as bases for rallying the 
peasants around the working class. 

"(2) To advance agriculture, which in Central Asian 
conditions meant first of all irrigation. 

"(3) To develop co-operative organisation among the 
peasants and handicraftsmen, as the most effective way of 
bringing the local soviet republics into the general system of 
soviet economic development. 

"(4) To bring the local Soviets into organic touch with the 
masses, to plant their roots deep in the life of the native peoples, 
and to make them predominantly native in composition. 

"(5) To develop native culture: to build up a widespread 
system of courses and schools both for general education and 
for vocational and technical training (all teaching to be done 
in the native languages), with a view to the rapid output of 
efficient soviet, party, trade union, and economic cadres from 
among the native peoples." 

"And the men on the spot who were to carry this ambitious 
programme through — you say they were natives drawn from 
humble social grades in what had been the most backward 
regions of the Tsar's empire?" 

"Yes — after 1923 the cadres were almost entirely composed 
of natives, many of them women, But not natives in isolation, 
left to their own devices on their own resources. All the time 
they had the full support and encouragement of the central 
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vernment and the central organs of the party in Moscow- 
autSes who were determined to raise cultural and economic 
a a n ™! in the backward regions to a level with those of the 
'Tt o the oun ryTn rshorLt possible time, and who were 
Sdyuf provide all the financial and technical assistance 
needed for the purpose." 

IV 

"Then tell me, Vova, what sort of academic courses KUTV 
[ nroWded for the humble natives who were to remake human 
fife in Asia ' In England we talk about education for citizen- 
! shtn some'of us even talk about education lor democracy; 

scienee. i uu>. nerson we cou d manage to lay 

and thcr and hlstorica , subjects , 

rs\ulnfaTas/ofth S e 0 soda, pro£s as a whole, ana of the 

was the student population ot KU IV . 

Ig^^ - other universities 
besides KUTV?" the Central AsiaQ 
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many other Russian cities besides Moscow. You must not 
think of KUTV as a sort of Jim Crow university, an academic 
ghetto for orientals." 

"Then how did the KUTV students live? Weren't thev 
socially or rcsidentially segregated at all?" 

"Now what are you trying to get at, John? Areyouhopine 
to unearth some hidden colour-bar or something? If so 
you are barking up the wrong tree. There is no social segre- 
gation of Asiatic students, and since the revolution there never 
has been. They mix in complete freedom and equality with 
all other students and all other members of the entire com- 
mumty . Rcsidentially they arc segregated in just the same 
sense and to just the same extent as university students normally 

£nT^ S r en ! berS ? f . a ********* institution (for example, 
KUTV;, they have their own hostels and convalescent homes 
newspapers and magazines, libraries and picture galleries' 
theatres and restaurants, societies and clubs for music and 
dancing -just as students of all soviet universities do. That 
is all. 

"All right, Vova; don't be angry with me. Give me an 
idea how KUTV students came out in the way of finance." 

Well, in the first place they were ail given state scholarships. 
1 hen m the university hostels lodging was free. Food had to 
be paid for. All other necessaries too were supplied at cost 
price. There was a special children's home where the 
children of married students could be accommodated at a small 
charge. Those are the main points, I think." 

"Thank you Well, Vova, your KUTV certainly stands 
out as a remarkable institution. And you think we ought to 

I^H UP h S ° m r tf ] ing ° f ^ 6 kind in London for trainin S 
leadership of the new Africa?" 

"Oh, I would hardly suggest that, John. In the hands of 
your Colonial Office such a scheme would dwindle to just 
another school for the sons of chiefs. I am not telling you 
how to surmount your troubles in Africa, but simply how we 
surmounted ours in Asia. I know your authorities have 
immensely powerful emotional grounds for refusing to learn 
anything from soviet experience. This trip of ours has at 
least taught me that." 

v 

the'iS;A Ut Seriou ,, sIy - Vova - Y °ur argument is, isn't it, that 
the Butish are without anything that can properly be called a 
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colonial policy, and that, even if they had one, they are without 
the means of carrying it into effect. If by colonial policy you 
mean a plan for rebuilding every phase of colonial life from 
the foundations up, with a view to ending colonial status 
itself, then you are right enough; Britain has no colonial 
policy. Churchill declared not long since that he did not 
assume the premiership in order to preside over the disintegra- 
tion -of the British Empire. I can't see any of his likely 
successors differing from him there." 

"John, the alternatives you present are really wickedly false. 
There is no question of disintegration. Are the peoples of 
Turkestan to-day more, or less, closely integrated with the 
rest of my country than their fathers were in Tsarist times? 
You know the answer. There is simply no comparison. 
The soviet people are a single, solid, united league of nations; 
the Tsai 's Asiatic colonies were a loose, sprawling aggregation 
of territories, hardly at all organic to each other or to European 
Russia. The Tsar's Empire has indeed been transformed, 
but its component parts, so far from disintegrating, have 
become far more intimately and vitally knit together into a 
unified whole than ever before in Russia's long history. 
This is what democracy has done for them." 

"Perhaps Churchill doesn't welcome the prospect of a 
similar transformation for the British Empire," I said mildly. 

"I think you are right," he replied. "Churchill and his 
friends probably identify imperial disintegration with any 
advance of the dependent peoples towards popular responsi- 
bility. But even if British authorities with a genuine 
democratic purpose were one day to assume office, could they 
realise that purpose with the instruments afforded by your 
present colonial set-up?" 

"Why not?" 

"Why not!" he echoed. "You have only to glance at the 
list of such instruments to see the answer to that. The white 
settlers, the resident white employees of E ropean business 
firms, the officials of the colonial service, the missionaries, and 
the chiefs. Your central authorities have no one but the 
members of these groups to work through. Downing Street 
may lay down a policy, but the extent to which it gets carried 
into effect is the resultant of the actions and interactions of 
these five groups in the developing conditions of African 
social and economic life. Those developing conditions are 
in turn largely determined by the insistent, over-all, impersonal 
pressure of the world economy, or international big business, 
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or whatever you like to call it. Now consider this from the 
standpoint of those who make declarations of colonial policy 
at Westminster. Can they control the world economy so 
that it furthers their plans, or at least is prevented from 
wrecking them? Can they even co-ordinate the activities of 
the five groups on the spot? Those groups, all have quite 
distinct aims, and they frequently pull against each other. 
What is more, none of them feels any close concern for African 
democracy, and three of them — the settlers, the business men, 
and the chiefs — have a vested interest in securing its defeat. 
Indeed, if Downing Street wanted to unite all five groups in 
furious opposition to itself, all it need do would be to propose 
some step which might constitute a real advance towards a 
democratic Africa." 

"My dear Vova, what has come over you? Your normal 
complaint is that British imperial policy is only too successful 
in regulating the world's business to suit its own selfish purposes. 
Open or veiled imperial preference, the whole structure of the 
Ottawa agreements, the building up of a sterling currency area, 
the complex measures by which the British, as producers of 
industrial goods, contrive to keep the terms of trade semi- 
permanently turned against the producers of foodstuffs and 
raw materials? Aren't all these things forms of control over 
world economy?" 

"Surely not. True, they may have disastrous long-range 
effects on it. But in themselves they are merely attempts 
by particular interests to secure a privileged status in particular 
markets, regardless of any remoter consequences. They are 
forms of insurance against possible effects of a world economy 
which, like the weather, is regarded as inherently uncontroll- 
able." 

"And what," I went on, "is all this about the recalcitrance 
of the five groups, as you call them? Colonial governments 
work with them quite happily for the most part, and are quite 
capable of coercing them, if necessary. What more do you 
want? In education we collaborate with the missions; in 
mining or overseas trade with the business men; and in 
agricultural policy with the settlers." 

VI 

"Oh, yes?" Vova broke in sceptically. "And what do you 
do when missions of different denominations queer the whole 
educational pitch by stealing one another's pupils? When a 
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ion fiehts the business men over their treatment of African 

ZZ of he maUer is this. In your colonies thmgs 6 o 
JSooU-y enough when ^ 

-SS SauSThe motto of your Colonia, Office. 
!»&?SSSSS£ out a -ft answer to .ur n a 

single consistent policy. That is why l say in 

SBabB&saBSSsa 

Social "uction in the colonies could be 
c JTo"y foreign settlers tfggtfg^ 
foreign officials or priests, not ^^l^SeSSS 
by the rank and file of the colonial gJ&^P Second, that 
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organisation, bound by the same rules and pledged to the same 
programme." 

"Bravo, John. I could hardly have put it better myself. 
You now have before you the decisive factor which is missing 
from your present colonial set-up— a disciplined organisation 
based on the fullest internal democracy, which includes 
members from- the metropolitan country and the colonial 
countries alike, treats them all with complete equality, 
renounces every trace of colour-bar, and works under strict 
self-imposed discipline towards agreed ends. You may not 
relish our communist ends. But whatever ends you British 
choose for yourselves in the sphere of empire, you will not 
advance far towards them while your approach to the colonial 
people remains condescending, paternal, or compassionate. 
Without equal comradeship little indeed can be done. To get 
it you need to scrap your proconsular top-hamper, turn over 
the administrative machinery to the natives, and work directly 
with them towards an agreed progr mine, by means of cadres 
recruited from the native masses and carcfuliy trained to 
carry out the specific ends decided upon." 
"Is that all?" I asked a little faintly. 

"No," laughed Vova. "But it is enough to go on with. I 
have been talking all this time about political democracy. 
The more fundamental point that political democracy is only 
achievable as a function or consequence of economic democracy 
I will not embark on. You would never understand it. Or 
rather, if you did understand it, you would be a communist, 
and there would be no need for me to explain any of these 
matters to you." 

"Well, tell me at least what you mean by economic 
democracy." 

"I will give you Engels' definition: 'The organisation of 
production on the basis of free and equal association of the 
producers.' This control of production by the workers 
involves as a prerequisite the social ownership of productive 
property, and as a consequence their control of all the daily 
conditions of life. Once the workers acquire this possession, 
I can assure you, John, that they prize it as highly as life itself. 
Indeed, it is more than mere life, for it enables them to modify 
and develop life in ways which they think desirable. It is the 
key to all the higher reaches of human freedom. You profess 
surprise and admiration at the way in which the soviet people 
defend it. Believe me, the wonder would have been if they 
had not defended it so." 
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"Change the record, Vova, would you mind? That one 
iS ^if^Xt^o^ It is lucky that I am the 
best-tempered of men." 

vn 

He fell silent; then rose, and stoo^ in the open « 
looking out over the still surfa* of ^ ~ ™ ht his feelings 
track shimmermg on it. For a m m me in _ 

were really hurt. «»^^ n ^to «P^ion. Gone 
I was almost startled by ch *^ u 7 and I combative. In 
was the normal Vova, ^'^f^^th a kind of tender 
his place was a being who ^ r ld In sympathy 

sternness, like a V ** OT J^^ 

with my r^^^^^tSolts of misery and 
he seemed to Dante's first meeting 

ascend the mountain by ^^^^^SS^A as a 
the picture too, masquerading in surrea trt sy ^ 

decaying social order the ^ a ^;f^X g except under 
Britain, learning ™^!> aba ^ swift and 

pressure of mihtar y « defeat. ^^^^ Vo va's democracy, 
strong Greyhbund, obscurely idenuted jm Hell> 

which shall clear the ^oftar, and cn ^ ^ 

from which envy firs le ^ her poem came to me: 

S f^nf -ryThetrf J* me, and the great 

love , that the delectable moun- 

And he replied . £ h > S° * f all joy? Poor John, dear 
tain, whence grows the £gHg«t£ a J g lous tone 

friend, in the land and the tunc yo confident crie s are 

of old age deepens to the tra«jc , >oi the spirits 

either struck ^<**^^?ZLoi ruin without 
of old and young alik sh nvc of worlds . 

name or measure, ^oding tn vi , isation has seethed 

"For thirty years * flc estors could have 
^^^ZT^ £ exUed in unspeakable 
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aw? °a „ ?li vengeance between nations and classes 
alike. AH social life, public and private, has been poisoned, 
v ieness and envy, malice and falsehood have smothered 
and undone whatever was clean or noble. Blood and filth 
nave weathered the very features of mankind, until their human 
shape is discernible only from one angle or from two. 

of e ~°A * , train men and women to le *d humanity out 
of so deep a cultural collapse is the heaviest of tasks, and the 
one to which communism addresses itself. Such training can 

dedirn ^T" *?? r ^ 6 l Ved except within a disciplined and 
™ ed ° ren 11 ca «s for a specific blend of sensibility and 
i S n ; ,bl t ^ In tea ' h f ^d in taught-a blend found seldom 
an ? thJ C °f mr, T a " d the respectable, often among pioneers 

this rl P ' SCd F5? fejCCted 0f men - Whoever undergoes 
S-S m « st he tou^-muidcd, in the sense that his 
bv the £LT r" of a di ^-chanted dreamer stunned 

nf Ih J a °^ ex p lod ed myths or half-buried under the debris 

IrbornThv^f 15 - ^ Shores ° f hiS wi « ** be 

Ke wHl Lpn u immeme SCaS ° f troub,e lhat rush U P™ us. 
i^e w u keep his composure in the presence of crime and 
calamity which with fatal pomp transport his woSHiSS 
*here more calamity and more crime attend it. He will do 

S&'fiSS Se f kmg rCfUgC in any P" vate 8 ardcn toTejoice 
that he neither lives nor dies with the multitude. And he wiU 
not forget that truth has a quiet breast. 

imnJnlr 1 haVe ?° re - He wil] be tender-minded too- 
S^ f enou 8 fa to fed in the silence of his own blood, and 

whfch lt rP£St f ab of perSOnal sufferin 8' the Jarful pain 
2 bec f use f civilisation's crisis, human beings 

superfluously undergo at every moment of every day in every 

fnYtal mt e h WOlld - ***** ^ he'will^e to 

mstal mechamsms in his mind for making-believe that the 

vZZir r" 0t ^° rrible - His co ^ssion will have the 
comXency ' ^ Com P osure wil1 be empty of 

cirrifrJ"^ 6 + Cnd u he mUSt be abIe to swin « tbe wheel full 
fear J T t0 tou gh-mindedness again. As first he banished 
1 r ' a ° H now wnl he banish pity, lest it grow by what it feeds 

out He wn. ° CniV ,? f ° r SU 5 eiin8 ° ver Which to P° ur itself 
momen! J J > h u truth y0llr En S ,ish Poet sang in a 
moment of dialectical illumination: 

Pity would be no more 
If we did not make somebody poor; 
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And Mercy no more could be 
If all were as happy as we. 



And Misery's increase 
Is Mercy, Pity, Peace. 

r "Even pity has to be overcome and absorbed by the creative 
'imputes of desire and joy— forced to feed them and not itself. 
In that subsumption it is changed from a wedge driven into hie 
mind and splitting it in anguish. It becomes instead a pulse 
in the eternal delight of energy and action. 

"As in nature, so in human societies, there is at all times 
a certain balance between life and death. An epoch of fading 
and decay is also one of the coming to birth of new things. 
Men who adapt the life of the people to the claims ot a social 
order striving to emerge from gathering chaos, striving to 
realise a human design new to history— such men secure tne 
release of untapped stores of social energy which can re- 
invigorate and impart a higher, closer, intenser fellowship to 
all man s associated life. Such men lead and inspire and raise 
up the multitudinous victims of privilege; but they are also 
in a special sense their children, their nurslings, and their 
pupils. So it happened in Cromwell's time; so in the France 
of 1789; so too in the Soviet Union in your day and mine. 
And so it can happen again in Britain and the colonies, making 
a living commonwealth of your ramshackle empire, if men 
enough and women enough read their situation truly, and act 
on its requirements." 
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THE CENTRAL ASIAN REPUBLICS 

of 1926 and that of |gi«»£5uS? , Bc twecn the census 
to 17 roiffiorra or P°P uli! »^ rose from 14 millions 

together i„ soUSS^SSl^? *** 
In following this method, I have chosen the Tadiik S S R 

is eonscqnen.lv the m™ n^e j m? " S "» 
China, India Central A«i, if , • many pe0 P le - Ti bet, 
there. . in so S as a'-^ a " find C ° mm0n SroUD « 

itself particularly wir^'^dt ThV^ 

t. hates: iow/ ^j/ fl> p . ] C 6. 
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•draw comparisons between their own conditions and those 
which communism affords. 



%. TADJTK S.S.R. 

Area. 

The Tadjik Republic is 56,500 square miles in area, or 
about the same size as Britain. 

Geographical Features. 

It is a very irregular wedge of territory, bounded on the 
west by the Uzbek S.S.R., on the north by the Uzbek and 
Kirghiz S".S.R., on the east by the Sinkiang province of China, 
and on the south by Afghanistan and India. 

The great Hissar range, rising to over 12,000 feet, cuts east 
and west across the republic and divides the northern districts 
from the southern. 

In the south-east corner rises up the tremendous massif of 
the Pamirs. Most of this part of the country lies between 
12,000 and 18,000 feet above sea-lcvcl, with peaks running up 
to 24,000. For a walking tour among these heights the late 
Marquess Curzon was at the outset of his career awarded the 
gold medal of the Royal Geographical Society; and he after- 
wards wrote of them, with that pomp in which even thus 
early he specialised: "Here nature seems to exert her supreme 
energy, and in one chord to exhaust almost every note in her 
vast and majestic diapason of sound. She shows herself in 
the same moment tender and savage, radiant and appalling, 
the relentless spirit that hovers above the ice towers and the 
gentle patroness of the field and orchard, the tutelary deity 
of the haunts of men." 

The south-west region consists of a series of valleys running 
north and south. Along them rush rivers that, rising in the 
Hissar range north of Stalinabad, eventually join the Oxus 
which forms the boundary between Tadjikstan and 
Afghanistan. 

The northern districts lie above the bar formed by the Hissar 
range. Here the course of the rivets is northward and west- 
ward. The main urban centre is Lcninabad (formerly Khod- 
jent). 

The great variations of altitude throughout the country are 
matched by equally great variations in climatic conditions, 
which in fact range from the sub-tropical to the arctic. Some 
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of the high mountain districts, for example, grow fresh vege- 
Sbles from seed raised and acclimatised to arctic temperau. es 
2 Khibini in the Kola peninsula between Murmansk and 
White Sea. The contrasts are well summed np by Bates 
when he remarks that in Tadjikstan -terrific torrenfc feA 
down from the highest mountains in the world on to a plain 
E^iLTe'Lctetitude as Sicily. . . The countr/s^ys 
and climate resemble, in succession, those of Egypt, lmci, 
and Moscow ; it is the world's greatest staircase, rising abruptiy 
from lowlands which raise silk and cotton and supp* much of 
. the dried fruit which the Union consumes o summ *hich 
form nart of what we know as the Roof of the World. 1 he 
E*£* are Tropical: in the higher ground 
mildness or severity of the winter by the number of persons 
frozen to death in their beds." 1 

Population. ? ik< ho1 

According to the 1939 census, the republic has M85,091 
inhabitants, of whom 1,233,209 live in rural areas and^? 
in the towns. The capital, Stalinabad (formerly Dushambc) 
has a population of about 82,000. The other chief towns are 
Lcninabad, Kurgan-Tyube, Garm, and Khorog. Some 
26,000 persons are classified as industrial workers. Members 
and candidates of the Tadjik Communist party numbered 
12,250 in 1941. 

Pre-Revoi.ution Conditions. 

Social conditions in 1917 were typical of the sleeping East 
The country was Moslem in religion and culture. The various 
exDonems and adepts of the faith-mullahs, imams, sufis, and 
thrrest-were an important group, functionless economica y 
but socially powerful fay reason of the ignorance and incredulity 

0f The other'ruling groups were the landlords (usually money- 
lenders as well), and the" officials, among whom not on y he 
land bu what in Central Asia is equally important, the 
water, was parceled out in private 

wis worked mainly by impoverished, debt-ridden, miteidte 
Snout knd or cattle of their own, as sharc- 

C ^: T L f XSd Was crowned by a native prince, the 
Emir%y whom, under the suzerainty of the Tsar, the country 
was administered, 
i Op. cit., p. 106. ^ 9 



Apart from its primitive agriculture and a few handicraft 
industries, it was undeveloped. There were mule-tracks, but 
no roads, and no railways. Even wheeled vehicles were 
unknown. There was no electric power or light, no mineral 
development, no factories v/ith power machinery. 

The Revolution. 

The Revolution did not establish itself more easily in Central 
Asia than elsewhere in the U.S.S.R. Up to 1926 Tadjikstan 
suffered just as badly as the rest of the country from civil war. 
The Bolshevik uprising of October 1917 was followed, though 
at a certain remove, by insurrection among the Central Asian 
peasants and agricultural labourers. The palace of the ruler 
of ancient Bokhara, the Emir Mir Alim Said Bakhadur Khan, 
was burned down, and the Emir fled the country in 1920, 
leaving Ibrahim Bek as his regent. 

Ibrahim's policy was to rally Tadjikstan to the counter- 
revolution on a basis of Russophobia. The Tadjik peasants 
had good reason to remember the Russian soldiers of the 
White Tsar, and to dread their remembrance. The Emir of 
Bokhara had called them in during the peasant revolts in 
Garm and Karategin "before the war. They came with fire 
and sword, burning villages, destroying crops, reckless of 
native life and limb. Ibrahim sent the willing mullahs to 
the minaret-tops to shout that the Russians were coming 
from the north to plunder and to rape. 

He was a fighter too. He and his basmatchis (armed bands) 
flung themselves with vigour on the small and isolated Red 
Army detachments. A long struggle began— Ibrahim nursing 
the flame of his holy war against the infidel who came to cast 
out and defile all that was best in Moslem culture, the bolshe- 
viks relying in the main on the propaganda effect of their 
material construction. They took the land away from the 
Beys and turned it over to the poor peasants; they led new 
water to the fields, blasting hills and building dams; they 
brought machines from the factories of the Ukraine; they 
introduced new strains of more productive, disease-resistant 
seed; they started on huge schemes of electrification. 

Yet as late as 1926 the soviet power was far from firmly 
grounded. Ibrahim and his basmatchi were still actively 
carrying out the exhortations, which he himself had given in a 
letter intercepted by the bolsheviks during the previous year, 
"to wreak Mussulman vengeance on every village that has 
betrayed our cause. Wherever you find peasants who utter 
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the words shuro-khukumat (Soviet Government) and lend it 
Assistance, slay them to a man and destroy their hearths and 
nomes Let it be an example to all who renounce the shanat 
(religious law) and the law of our lord the Emir. 

In countering these measures, the bolsheviks' great difficulty 
was not so much their local military weakness though this was 
conspicuous and keenly felt) as the lack o ^polmcahy ^ educated 
natives According to the 1926 census, the whole strength of 
the communist party in Tadjikstan at that time was as follows. 

Members. Candidates. 
Total ... 394 401 
Of which, Tadjiks . • J35 193 
Of which, Russians . m 

Politically speaking, it devolved on these 795 persons to 
neutral se the fanatical appeals of the traditional leaders of 
the country to the most deep-seated religious and cultural 
prejudices of the people. Only 328 of chem were themselves of 
the people able to speak their language in the full sense and 
to get th feel of their minds. They were forking in ttf gm 
where communications were more imposs.bly difficult than 
Tn almoTt any other part of the globe. They had nothing to 
heb ^ them except the very real hardships and injustices from 
Which tS Tadjik poor had long suffered and the equally 
rtl material benefits which the bolshevik technicians were now 

i Thfturn S ing-point came in 1926. By that ^theveon^ 
tivl Lpect of the revolution was becoming plainly visible. 
This made it difficult for Ibrahim to represent the revolutionary 
T " nt anv longer as purely nihilistic. The old men began 
S^STou^ tS£ sons in the mountains and bring them 
new of Se astonishing improvements going forward in their 
Native villages. Detachments of Red partisans, formed 
amons the people themselves, were beginning to make the 
? A the hasmatchi perilous and burdensome. The villages 
^mtdtall « e up against Ibrahim. In this year he 
flowed ht lord i he Emir and fled into Afghanistan. 

From then onwards the position rapidly and radically 
From then onj ^ ij g §.R. entered the 

t^Jf to ^ Cd mUCh gr ° U!U 1 POlitiCaUy ' 

soc alW and economically. The pol.cy of ambitious expansion 
n ouon -growing has been an outstanding success. Indus ry 
and mineral wealth have been developed on a great scale for 
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so small a population. The nomads have been largely settled 
on the land. The country has been politically educated by 
intensive propaganda and party work. The ranks of the 
local communist party have expanded correspondingly, and 
in them the proportion of Russians has been correspondingly 
reduced. The total of party members and candidates 
(probationary, non-voting members) grew from the 795 of 
1926 to 12,250 in 1941. Native names now form the large 
majority in the lists of both government and party officials. 
This statement holds for all the Central Asian republics. 

Though 1926 may be thought of as the turning-point in the 
contest between the traditional Moslem system and the 
revolutionary order, it was not until 1931 that Ibrahim Bck 
shot his bolt. For five years he had been waiting and watch- 
ing across the border in Afghanistan for his chance. At last, 
for fear of missing that chance for ever, he could wait no 
longer. In April he led his basmatchi bands over the frontier 
again. But he was already too late. There rose to meet him 
not only units of the Red Army. Peasants young and old, 
armed with sticks and mattocks, axes and spades, set out to 
repel one whom they had come to look on as an invader. 
Mounted commandos from' the collective farms of hill and 
valley went on trek to hunt down the old wolf. 

Harassed on all sides by these motley enemies, Ibrahim 
made his way to Koktash, hoping to find refuge on what had 
been his family estate. His party reached the river Kaftrnigan 
just before dawn. On pain of death they forced the ferryman 
to punt them over. But Ibrahim's family estate was by now a 
collective farm. The pious soviet chronicler records, with a 
blend of glee, melodrama, and poetic justice, how the collective 
farm ferryman, laughing inwardly, carried Ibrahim on his 
raft to the very spot where the farm commando lay ambushed 
in the reeds. "I have waited for you a long time," said their 
leader, pointing a revolver at Ibrahim's chest. "Turn round, 
I want to bind your hands, you dog." 

Communications. 

Railways. The Turksib railway nowhere runs on Tadjik 
territory. Many of the communications within the republic, 
however, have reference to the Turksib, just as the Turksib 
itself would be meaningless but for its relation to the Trans- 
Siberian. 

The Trans-Siberian is the transport-backbone of the greatest 
land area in the world, giving unity and articulation to the whole 
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ofSovietAsia. The mam ^{Ml 
Alma-Ata,' with a branch of the M^»gf d 
tinsk. Construction was begun in WhVggg , 445 km „ 
and southward moving tracks, tP^SSJ&ffiSl 

and Balkash. f economic and 

The Turksib line was built as P^/^^^public was 
cultural plan, within ^M^M^ffU^^ 

locally grown grain, ihe local grain grow & 

to be freed for cotton-a crop of greater >a ue botn i w < 

Stive farmer and to f^p^^^%^X 

StKCl Entities of cheap 
S % Cr 'ZTruks\b affords an advanced base for the work of 
cu£^ 

^^^^^^^^ 
elements of a universal cwihsauon siberian which 

.Such was the <S£fi!gSj2ffi StA^Sfi 
Turksib was being P lann / d a ^ s ^ sh l U find in the sequel, grain 
modified it in various ways, and I as wc sgau una ^ 
production has in fact fSgation schemes have 

war has rt^acccptp^^^w^ is pitying a big part m 
been pressed forward and g^^'S^g. Apart from grain 
replacing the losses suffered Kj5^ a -5£*KblMW has increased 
the area under sugar-beet K »^f n a °. a n j^crtant centre for the 

cotton and lucerne in rotation. ^ 



the Trans-Caspian railway which runs through the Uzbek and 
Turkmen S.S.R. to the Caspian sea. 

Such are the rail connections that join the life of Tadjikstan 
to the general life of the Soviet Union. 

Within the republic itself railway construction is rendered 
peculiarly difficult by the mountainous character of the 
country, and by the fact that, while human traffic would move 
most directly along north-south lines, nature has laid the great 
ranges transversely on east-west lines. This entails prolonged 
detours by rail and by road alike. For example, the distance 
from Stahnabad to Ursatevsky is 180 km. as the crow flies, 
but the line linking the two has to twist and wind over 1,500 km! 
In consequence, air transport enjoys some natural advantages 
Several railways have, however, been built: 

(a) A branch of the Trans-Caspian runs from Termez on 
the Afghan frontier to Stalinabad. 

(b) A line connecting the Shurah coal mines in the north of 
the republic with the Mel 'inkovo-Tashkent main line. 

(<•) A light railway from Kurgan-Tyube to Nijny-Piandj. 
. id) A line linking Stalinabad with Kurgan-Tyube. 

Roads. Twenty years ago no road capable of carrying any 
wheeled vehicle existed in the whole republic. Ccnmunica- 
tions, such as they were, were maintained by carrier-track 
known locally as ovring— narrow hanging paths of osier built 
into the mountainside. 1 Road building involves engineering 
feats just as striking as railway building. 

To-day there are few inhabited parts of the country which 
cannot be reached by motor car. The trunk roads are: 

(a) The Stalina bad-Khorog road (Great Pamir track). 

(6) The Osh-Khorog road, a first-class motor road, driven 
tor 730 km. through the Pamirs. 

(c) The Stalinabad-Ura-Tyube road, completed in 1936, 
the shortest route connecting the north of the republic with 
the south. 

Streets in the towns have also been correspondingly 
improved. The name Dushambe, by which the capital, 
btahnabad, was known in the pre-soviet era, means Monday, 
and ;t was so called because a village market was held there 
each week on that day. People who ventured out at night 
used to carry long staffs. The streets being unlighted, the 
sums helped in groping one's way in the dark and avoiding 
the worst of the potholes and ditches. 

D ass?^J?K 9win i Pilniak « has an am using and hair-raising 
Passage describing these tracks (op. cit. pp. 102-3) 
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The village is now a town with nearly 100,000 inhabitants. 
The rough unlighted streets have become broad tree-lined 
boulevards, with tall electric standards. There is a central 
square, a park, and modern buildings. 

Air Lines. A number of air lines radiate from Stalinabad, 
linking it to places such as Garm, Khorog, Termez, and 
Baoumanabad (on the Tadjik- Afghan border). 

Canals. Most of the extensive canal construction has been 
undertaken for the purposes of irrigation. The new Hissar 
canal is, however, also navigable. 

Production. 

In the general soviet economy the special importance ol the 
Tadjik S.S.R. consists in its being (a) the main source of electric 
power for Central Asia, and 0) the great base for Egyptian 
cotton. ... 

Hydro-electric Development. The river system of Tadjikstan 
is reckoned to contain potential hydro-electric resources of 
not less than 30 million horse-power. These resources were 
not touched under the Tsars. By 1941 there were 57 power 
stations, of which the chief are Varsobstroi, Garm, Khorog, 
and Vakhshstroi. About half the effective water power ot 
Central Asia is concentrated in this area. 

Irrigation. In 1939 there were 18,000 kilometres of canals, 
supplying water to 300,000 ha. of cultivated land To the 
area served another 80,000 ha. were to be added with the 
completion of the third 5-year plan in 1942. 

The most notable of recent developments are: 

(a) The Vakhshstroi scheme, which, at a cost of 130 million 
roubles, irrigates 42,000 ha. and provides for increasing the 
irrigable area to 114,600 ha. in the near future. 

(b) The Tadjik section of the Ferghana canal, completed in 
1939 

(c) The Great Hissar canal, which, like the Ferghana, is a 
joint Tadjik-Uzbek enterprise. It irrigates 37,000 ha. 

(d) The canal opened at Stalinabad in the autumn of 1942: 
50 km. long, it increases the area of arable land by some 

40,000 ha. .... - its* 

Vakhshstroi is typical of soviet irrigation work in this 
area. Situated near the confluence of the Vakhsh river with 
the Oxus on the Afghan border, the valley is shut in by moun- 
tain ranges and protected from the winds. In 931 it was still 
uninhabited, except by numberless herds of antelope and black- 
tailed gazelle. Its rich soil and its hot chmate were made 
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for Egyptian cotton. The dam and the great canal were 
completed in 1933, and in the spring of 1934 the first group 
of settlers began operations as a collective farm. By 1936 the 
net income of the collective was over 2 million roubles. To-day 
the valley is the U.S.S.R.'s main source of supply of Egyptian 
cotton. The building of roads and telegraphs moves forward 
in step with the agricultural development. 

Agriculture. 

The social and industrial revolutions have been balanced 
by a concurrent agr cultural revolution. Collectivisation is 
claimed to be complete. 

Agricultural production is now organised on the basis 
of 3,862 collective farms, covering 187,000 peasant households 
and 99.2 per cent of the area sown (799,800 ha.). 

Mechanisation, too, has gone far. There are 48 tractor 
stations, operating 4,000 tractors and combines, and 1,000 
lorries. 

The labour power that works the land is no longer that of 
debt-enslaved share-croppers, most of the fruit of whose 
toil is at once absorbed by the money-lenders, as a sponge 
sucks up water. It is the labour of freely co-operating equals, 
each of whom knows that every increase in production directly 
benefits himself and his associates, and that the increases in 
production realised by co-operation and mechanisation are 
much greater per head than any single individual could achieve 
by working on his own. 

The gross income of the collective farms increased ninefold 
from 52.5 million roubles in 1934 to 457 millions in 1938, 
while the average income per farm increased threefold. 

Cotton. Production has been transformed by the Hissar 
canal and Vakhshstroi schemes. A large-scale source of 
Egyptian cotton has been created, as the following table 
shows : 

Yield 



Area 


{quintals per ha.) 


Production 


('000 ha.) 


Egyptian 


American 


('000 quintals) 


1929 50 






. 386 


1933 


2.5 


6.5 




1938 


15.0 


17.9 


1897 








(50 Egyptian) 


1939 110 


12.7 


18.2 


1710 


(30 Egyptian) 








1946 (plan) 140 


17.0 


26.5 


3120 
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Bates, whom I quote as an observer who cannot be charged 
with partiality either for soviet aims or soviet methods, speaks 
of the achieved improvement in quality and quantity ot 
Central Asian cotton as probably one of the ^jW^act^in 
world industry during the last fifteen years (p. 108). The 
figures aimed at for 1946 show that the Tadjik republic is 
not proposing to rest on its oars. 

Grain Some 576,200 ha. are sown to gram, three quar ers 
of the area being under wheat, and one quarter under barley, 
oats, and millet. Production in 1938 was just under 4 million 
quintals, or double the figure for 1913. 

Lucerne. This is valuable both as a fodder crop, and as a 
rotation crop with cotton. Its production is being widely 
encouraged to prevent impoverishment of the soil by unrelieved 

C °L~: inS rn 1914 there were calculated to be about 
2 75 million head of stock of all kinds. In 1927, owing to 
civil war and other causes, the figure was 2> per cent less It 
sank lower still in the early years oi collectivisation. In 1938 
it stood at some 2.25 million. 



Sheep and Goats Cattle Horses 

(thousands) {thousands) (thousands) 

1QT7 873 490 54 

932 7 ? 64 336 82 (.937) 
1938 1500 500 



Most livestock are still individual property, the percentage 
in communal ownership ranging ircm 4 to 15. 

M nT A The expansion of a mechanised cotton industry has 
necessitated a parallel development of local oil bases to meet 
Us requirements. For the region between the Caspian and 
Lake Balkhash there are two main supply areas; one on the 
extern shores of the Caspian itself, known as Turkmenneft 
(th?Turkmen Petroleum Trust), and the other consisting of 
scattered fields in Uzbek and Tadjik S.S.R.s. 

Development since 1913 {thousand tons) 

1913 1927-8 1932 1936 1937 
(plan) 

CentralAsia (Uzbek, Tadjik, ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Turkmenneft I " Wg ™ ^ 310 0 500 
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Coal. Deposits are calculated at 2,658 million tons. Some 
coal is worked in the north of the republic at Shurab on the 
Isfara river. 

Metals. The metal resources of the country were unexplored 
until recently. The non-ferrous metals of Karamazar are 
thought to be particularly valuable. In hitherto uninhabited 
spots lead, zinc, copper, molybdenum, silver, pyrites, and 
cadmium are now being mined on a small scale. The new 
Kausai mines plan to extract annually 500,000 tons of ore, 
containing 42,000 tons of metal. 

There are large lapis-lazuli mines at Khorog. 

Manufactures. 

Until 1925 only handicraft industries existed — mainly silk 
and cotton. To-day there is an up-to-date textile industry 
in Stalinabad, where the local cotton is spun and woven. 
There is also a large printing plant. 

In Leninabad the silk industry has been transformed by the 
erection of a giant silk combine equipped with the most modern 
Italian machinery. In the same town a large cannery has also 
been set up, in which the fruits of the Zarafshan valley are 
tinned. 

Well equipped cotton ginning plants, presses for extracting 
the oil from cotton seed, clothing factories, flour mills, leather 
factories, bakeries, etc., are working at convenient centres 
all over the country. 

In June 1940 a bismuth combine was opened at Adrasman, 
with concentrating plant and its own power station. 



II. TURKMEN S.S.R. 

Area. 

188,609 square miles, most of which is desert: agricultural 
possibilities limited in the main by the possibilities of irrigation. 

Population. 

1,253,985 (1939 census). Industrial workers number 
155,000, of whom half ...re natives and half Russians. 

Communications. 

The Trans-Caspian railway starts at Krasnovodsk, where 
the station has been rebuilt in recent years. The main line is 
modernised, and double-tracked all the way to Tashkent. 
Some branch lines have been laid. 
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There is a good system of motor roads replacing the old 

^Turkmen civil air lines hold first ^J^™** 
traffic in the whole U.S.S.R. There » »^"«XSStoSS 
traversing the Kara-Kum desert, and linking Ashknaoaa 
Urgenj-Charjui- Ashkhabad. 

now cover 82 per cent of the ploughing, 57 per cent oi me 
couon sowing, and 42 per cent of the cotton «ggg^ 
I-i 1938 over 65,000 tons of chemical fertilisers uscu. 
Between 1933 and 1937 87.8 million roubles 
federal funds on irrigation, m ^^J^^f^itcd 

^Methanised methods of cleaning the canal network are 
"Thftftai —der cultivation was 4,0,100 ha. in 1938; 

•SS? 0 S/y a ie!aof' e aTvaneties in the ,938 crop was 
239,000 tonslrom ,54,000 ha , or 15.5 

crop represented a J^" ^f,^ IZ.4 taWBfc 
per ha. was ra.sed from J.7 quintals^ ^- ^ 

. The [tZ^r™ oZ ^ £™ under ,ong staple 

^S&SS^^M^m tons from 

"CSS" varieties have heen grown since 1932. The are. 
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cultivated in 1939 was 24,775 ha. with an average yield of 
14.4 quintals per ha. 

The gross income of cotton collectives has increased ninefold 
from 51 million roubles in 1933 to 474 millions in 1939. The 
average income per farm has increased slightly less than eight- 
fold in the same period. 

Grain. 189,200 ha. Roughly half the crop is winter- 
grown, and half summer-grown. The choice of growing 
season depends on the water supply. In the Murgab district, 
for instance, winter growing is favoured, since water can be 
used for grain in autumn, winter and spring when it is not 
needed for other crops. But in the Oxus and Tedjen valleys, 
where water is much more plentiful, most of the grain is 
summer grown. 

The yield has risen from 8 quintals per ha. in 1913 to 10.7 
in 1938. 

Other Crops. 

(a) Lucerne. Increasingly grown as a fodder crop, to 
rotate with cotton. Area, 36,300 ha. in 1938. 

(b) Pistachio nuts are grown on 26,5QP ha. These groves 
are thirty times as large as those in Sicily, which is normally 
the world's largest exporter. 

(c) Silk culture. 1,617 tons in 1938. 

(d) Various sub-tropical fruits, such as grapes, figs, almonds, 
etc. 

(e) Rubber is grown in the south Kara Kala districts, where 
conditions are favourable to the Mexican rubber tree. 

Livestock. Over 2 million head in 1938, more than three 
fourths of which were sheep and goats. Caracul sheep are 
an important factor. 

The country also breeds horses, and is one of the sources 
of supply for the Red Army. 

The great problem is water supply. Efforts are being made 
to extend pasturage by sinking desert wells. 

Minerals. 

Oil. Great progress has been made since 1932. A new 
base has been established at Neftedag, with its own refinery. 
A branch railway finks the district with the Krasnovodsk - 
Ashkhabad main line. A pipe line runs to Krasnovodsk. 

The output, together with that of Cheleken island in the 
Caspian south of Krasnovodsk, was 452,000 tons in 1938, 
or some 6 per cent of the total for the Soviet Union. 

Coal. Production has recently begun at Touarkyr in the 
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north, 200 km. from the Krasnovodsk railway ; and at Kugitang 
fn the south-east. The first mine was sunk m 1940. 

Chemicals. • , the g i a uber salts 

A giant chemical combine b^e l ul ph a tcs, iodine, 

deposits in the Kara-Bugaz gulf, ^f^J^™^ larg est 
bromide, and sulphuric acid. These deposit 
of their kind in the world. chemical works, 

At Gaourdak in the ™f^^**™Ztott deposits in the 
using as its raw materials the large suipnur y 
area, and the Kaziiuk potash salts ^ 

There arc also vast deposits of sulphur ax u 
middle of the Kara Kum desert, so me 200 k^om ^ 
bad. They have been extensively ™>™ *nce^ ^ 

m t^itZn S been much extended, and 
silk reeling has been developed. been cyer 

There is cotton gramng also at Merv, ami 
since pre-revolution days. 

III. UZBEK S.S.R. 

^bekistan, 64,000 ^^^^1^^ 
Republic, 48,650 square miles: total, 112,650 squ 

Population. 0 f whom 76 per cent are 

Uzbekistan, W^S? The republic is the least 
Uzbeks, and 10 per cent R ussians. / industri alised, of 

thinly peopled as well as t^most ^ B y Autonom0US 
the Central Asian region. ine rv £ g R compr i se s 
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Tashkent is the economic and cultural metropolis of Soviet 
Central Asia. It doubled in size between 1920 and 1933, and 
by 1941 had a population of 600,000. Samarkand grew from 
82,000 in 1920 to 154,000 in 1933, and now approaches a 
quarter of a million. Other large towns are Bokhara and 
Ferghana. 

Production. 

In relation to soviet economy as a whole the Uzbek S.S.R. 
is most notable for cotton, copper, coal and vegetable oils — 
in that order. The vegetable oils are particularly important 
for present war purposes. 

Agriculture. Organised (1939) in 8,452 collective and 79 
state farms, with 177 tractor stations and 22,082 tractors. 
Ninety-nine per cent of the peasantry are thus collecti vised. 
The state farms specialise as follows: 

Cotton 15 

Stock raising ...... 24 

Market gardening and grape-growing . 24 
Grain . . , . . . 5 

Mixed farming . . . .11 

79 

Mechanised methods are spreading. In 1938 and 1939 
spring sowing and harvesting were carried out by machines to 
the extent of 28 per cent and 3 1 per cent respectively. These 
figures are below the average for the U.S.S.R. as a whole. 
In 1938 84 per cent of the fallow ploughing was done by 
mechanical means. 

In 1939 the area under cultivation totalled 3 million ha. 
More than one-third of this total area was irrigated land 
(approx. 1,200,000 ha.). The chief allocations were: 

Cotton . . . . 918,500 

Grain 1,486,000 

Lucerne .... 348,000 

Rice 80,000 

In December 1939 a decree was issued, outlining the planned 
expansion of production for the period 1940-45. 
The irrigated area was to be increased by 430,000 ha., of 
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which 100,000 ha. were to be earmarked for cotton growing. 
The cotton yield was to rise to 26 quintals per ha., and the 
total production to 26 million quintals. Between 1929 and 
1939, and mainly in the years 1937-39, the irrigated area 
increased by 26 per cent (309,000 ha.). The planned 
increase for 1940-45 represented roughtly one-third of the 
existing area 1939. 

The chief means to this output -ire-ease were (a) Further 
irrigation works (250.7 million roubles had already been 
spent on irrigation works between 1928 and 1937) ; {b) Increased 
mechanisation ; (c) Importation of labour (family settlement 
schemes); (d) Greater use of specialists. 

By 1941, 141,400 ha. of new land had been brought under 
irrigation, ' and turned over to cotton, vineyards, market 
gardening, and silk culture. The results, however, were not 
regarded as satisfactory, and in that year a new decree was 
issued, making supplementary provision for housing accommo- 
dation, road construction, telephone communications, and 
hydro-electric development. 

Between 1929 and 1939 the gross income of the collective 
farms increased sixfold, from 461 million roubles to 2,711 
million. In the latter year more than 600 farms had incomes 
of 1 million roubles or more. 

Cotton. The Uzbek output accounts for 57.8 per cent of 
the total production of the U.S.S.R. 



Area Yield per ha. Production 

('000 ha.) (quintals) ('000 quintals) 

1913 423.5 12.2 5,100 

1924 255.6 7.2 1,840 

I979 604.4 9.1 5,500 

1938 - 916.6 16.8 15,400 

1939 918.5 17.2 16,000 



The decline between 1913 and 1924 was due partly to the 
decay of irrigation works during the war period, and partly to 
mistakes in organisation arising from the fact that an irrigation 
system planned for rice-growing is not easily adapted to 
the requirements of cotton-growing. 

The period 1924-39 saw big developments in the restoration 
and extension of canals. 

In 1939 the Ferghana canal was opened, bringing the area 
newly cultivated between 1924 and 1939 up to 500,000 ha. 
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Grain 

Area Yield per ha. Production 

('000 ha.) (quintals) ('000 quintals) 

1913 1,521 6.9 10,500 

1925 723 6.2 4,500 

1939 1,486 8.7 12,400 

The yield is still low, and attention is now being concentrated 
on this problem. Uzbekistan is still importing grain from 
Siberia. It is a measure of the development in Central Asia 
that, when the Turksib line was being planned, the importation 
of Siberian grain was looked upon as a desirable way of 
providing traffic for it. The aim now is to make Central Asia 
self-supporting in grain in order to relieve Turksib and also 
the Tashkent-Orenburg line. 

V 

Other Crops. 

(a) Lucerne. 1939: 348.900 ha. (285,300 irrigated). 1941 : 
500,000 ha. 

(b) Rice. Largest area of production in U.S.S.R. 1939: 
80,000 ha. (166,800 ha. for the whole Union). 

(c) Silk. Half U.S.S.R. production. 1940: 124,070 
quintals. 

(d) Jute. New crop, recently developed. 1,100 ha. 

(e) Fruits and vines. Of increasing importance; export 
already to many parts of the Union. 

Livestock. Mainly sheep and goats. 4 million in 1938. 
Uzbek S.S.R. the first producer of caracul sheep. Pelts parti- 
cularly important in foreign trade. Lack of feeding stuffs 
the present handicap. Increase in output planned. 

Minerals. 

Oil. The fuel position has been transformed in the last 
ten years in consequence of continuous and expanding prospect- 
ing. Uzbek S.S.R. was formerly a fuel-deficient area; it is 
now producing oil (and coal) on a growing scale. In 1938 
the crude oil output was 225,300 tons, of which 123,000 tons 
were refined locally. 

Oil is found in the Ferghana valley (Shor-Su, Yar-Kurgan, 
and Chimion fields), in the Bokhara and S. Uzbek areas 
(Maudar and Uch-Kzil fields), and in other fields not yet 
fully prospected (Shirabad and south of Samarkand). 

Coal. Uzbekistan is the newest coal base in the U.S.S.R. 
The Angren coalfields are estimated to have potential reserves 
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of two milliard tons. They arc situated 90 miles from Tashkent, 
to which they are being linked by rail. 

Lesser fields at Shirabad, near oil deposits. 

Copper. The republic now the third largest producer in 
U.S.S.R. The Alrhalyk mines with reserves estimated at 32 
million tons, 75 miles from Tashkent, are easily worked, 
having electricity supplied from Chirchikstroi and coal from 
Angren. For this reason they are easier to develop than 
the larger copper mines at Kounrad in Kazakhstan. A 
copper smelting combine is being erected under the third 
5-year plan (1938-1942). 

Chemicals and Hydro-Electric Power. 

The Chirchik combine (Chirchikstroi), on the river of that 
name, some 30 odd miles from Tashkent, consists of several 
large hydro-electric power stations, a nitrogenous fertiliser 
plant (synthetic nitrogen from the air), and a chemical works. 
It is one of the largest schemes in the U.S.S.R. Construction 
first began in 1932; the combine has been in partial production 
since 1940; completion planned for 1942. 

Manufactures. 

There has been marked development of secondary industry 
under the 5-year plans, e.g. in Tashkent ; agricultural machinery 
plant, giant cotton mill (planned «output in 1941 of 1 million 
metres of piece goods), silk winding mill, and many food and 
light industries. 

In Ferghana, the centre of an important cotton and lruit 
growing area, there has been industrial expansion on similar 
lines, e.g. cotton mill (47,000 spindles) and large fruit canning 

plant. . . ■ ... c 

The Uzbek women ranking as Stakhanovitcs in the mills^of 

Tashkent, are celebrated throughout the U.S.S.R. both for 

their proportionate numbers and for the level of their output. 
The republic contains the largest vegetable oil plant in the 

Union. 

IV. KAZAKH S.S.R. 

Area.. 

1,585,000 square miles. The Kazakh republic achieved the 
status of a federal republic as recently as 1937. Until then it 
was an autonomous republic within the R.S.F.S.R. It is a 
vast region of steppe and desert, stretching across the whole 
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of Central Asia from the Volga to the Mongolian border. 
Seen on the map, it spans the four other Central Asian 
republics as a bridge spans a railway cutting. 

Population. 

6,145,937 (1939 census): Kazakh, 60 per cent, Russian, 20 
per cent, Ukrainian, 14 per cent, others 6 per cent. Urban 
population 1,706,000, or 28 per cent of the total. This pro- 
portion is five times as great as in pre-revolution times. 
Members and candidates of the communist party were 126,000 
in 1941, as against 30,503 in 1926. In addition there were 
355,082 Komsomol members and candidates in 1941. 

Communications. 
Railways. 

(1) Turksib from Arys to Semipalatinsk. 

(2) Karaganda-Akmolinsk-Kartala-Magnitogorsk (trans- 
port of blast coal to the Ural industrial area). 

(3) Akmolinsk-Pctropavlovsk, giving access to Trans- 
Siberian (for Karaganda coal and Karsakpai copper). 

(4) Karaganda-Pribalkhash (mining railway with extension 
under construction to Kounrad copper mines). 

(5) Chapaev-Kandagash, via Orsk (opening up Emba oil 
to the Urals). 

(6) Under construction in 1941 : Turksib extension, Mointy- 
Chu, a second link between-6. Kazakhstan and Siberia. 

(7) Proposed line: Aral to Karsakpai. 

Roads. Large-scale construction in recent years— 1,330 km. 
in 1940 alone. 

Eastern ring road being built in 1941 (806 km.), linking 
the industrial areas of the great Altai (Ust-Kamenogorsk- 
Bukhtarza-Malokrasnoyarka-Kokpekty). 

Air Lines. Various civil lines linking the republic with 
other parts of the Union. Within the republic there is a 
regular service Alma-Ata to Semipalatinsk (1,100 km.). 

Water Transport. The river system is poor. The Irtysh 
(which also supplies hydro-ele trie power) and the Ili are fully 
navigable, and the lower reaches of the Ural river are navigable 
for small craft. The rivers are more important for their 
fisheries. 

Production. 

Agriculture. North and east provinces: grain-growing on 
black and so-called dark chestnut earth. Central plain: 
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stock raising. South provinces: cotton (with irrigation) 
rice, sugar beet, and other crops. 





1938 


1939 


1940 


Total sown area (thou- 








sand ha.) . 


5,832 


6,106 


6,333 


Grain . 


5,155 


5,329 




Cotton 


111 


110 




Rice . 




26 




Sugar beet . . • 


13 




15 


Fodder crops . . 


194 







Agriculture is organised in 7,437 collects and 191 state 
farms with 308 tractor stations, 35,000 tractors and 10,500 
combines Collectivisation embraces 99 per cent of peasant 
households, and 99.9 per cent of sown area. 

I 193 I spring sowing, harvesting, and fallow Ploughing were 
carried out by mechanical methods to the extent of 56, 61 

^t^^t^^^ that the collectives had 
received only one-tenth of the number of carts needed for 
ordinary farm purposes. 



Irrteable area. 
"915°"'. • • • 6% thousand ha. 

1939 . I* 091 " " 

1940 . 1,17$ » 



Canals have been reconditioned, improved and 

(a) Kirov canal (from Uzbek and Tadjik S S 

5 000 ha. added in 1940 to irrigated area, and 27,000 quintals 

of cotton raised from the ^^%^k Kizil-Kum 

(b) Works in progress m the Arna-Sawki and Kizii m 

(c) uiner w Drov ides for two canals on different 
Sto of S'ri^SW- dams a. KizU-Orda Kaza,insk£ 

Tv,ni Kurnansk 700,000 ha. to be irrigated. In 194. 
tork ^a 'begun on the Chiilinsky eanal, and in 1941 on the 

%B k m ~ '4!^ 

,ha E Urts U arrbein7nTa 8 de both to extend the area sown to 
grSn and also to raise the yiekUo an all-over average of 15-16 



quintals per ha. This would imply general improvement of 
farming technique, more mechanisation, more tractor stations 
and repair shops, and methods of reckoning "labour days" 
that offer the incentive of higher earnings. 

In 1940 the area sown increased by 227,000 ha. But a 
review in 1941 showed shortcomings. Three-quarters to 
four-fifths of the fallow ploughing plan was fulfilled, but the 
fertiliser plan was only one-quarter fulfilled, owing to shortage 
in the supply of fertilisers. This deficiency is probably now 
met by Chirchikstroi in Uzbek S.S.R., which has been produc- 
ing on a large scale since 1940-41. 

Cotton. 

Area Yield per ha. Production 

('000 ha.) (quintals) ('000 quintals) 

1930 75 5.7 430 

1939 110 11.8 1,250 

Other Crops. Tobacco, sugar beet, rice, natural rubber, 
and fruits. 

Livestock. 1938 : 9.39 million head, of which 5,25 million 
sheep and goats, 3 million horned cattle, .639 million horses. 
1939: 11.88 million. 

The republic is an important source of supply of wool 
and hides for industry, and of mounts for the cavalry units of 
the Red Army. 

Communal ownership: 76.5 per cent of the horses; 73.9 per 
cent of the sheep and goats ; 55.5 per cent of the cattle ; 40 per 
Cent of the pigs. 

In July 1939 a special decree was issued with the object of 
improving and expanding the stockbrceding industry. The 
chief difficulties to be overcome were shortage of veterinary 
surgeons, of serum, and of fodder. High mortality rates were 
recorded — 11 per cent among calves, 7.1 per cent among 
lambs. There was also a lack of dairy equipment and of 
butter factories. 

The breed of sheep is being improved by crossing. To 
meet the forest and timber deficiency in Central Asia (except 
Kirghizia) a big afforestation programme is being carried out. 

Minerals. 

Oil. Emba fields: Output 

('000 tons) 

1913 . . . . . 100 

1938 .... 652 

1940 .... 1,000 
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Pipe line to Chapaev, also Dossor-Rakusha (84 km.), and 

Caspii-Orsk (885 km.). . 

Oil wells also being developed in the Aktyubinsk district. 

Coal Karaganda fields much the largest. Other pits 
at Lenger (south-east of Chimkent) and at Pavlodar. 

Output, which stood at 90,000 tons in 1913, has been 
steadily rising in the last ten years, and reached 6.3 million 
tons in 1938-the third highest figure in the Union, after 
Donbas and Kuzbas. 

A second coal base is now being established at Mangyshlak 
on the Caspian. Two mines already sunk and others being 
developed. A new town is springing up. The coal is shipped 
across the Caspian and up the Volga. 

Uad The republic contains 60 per cent of the Unions 
resources as at present known. It produced 84 per cent of 
the Union's ref.ned lead in 1939. (Chimkent, 61 per cent; 
Ridder, 23 per cent). . . 

Copper The Kounrad mines arc the largest: refineries at 
Balkash (175, 000 tons p.a.— the largest in the Union), Karsak- 
pai, and Irtysh. Together they produced 16 per cent of the 
Union's black copper in 1939. 

Other Metals. Zinc (50 per cent of Union resources) . 
nickel- chrome ores worked in local special ferro-alloys plant. 

Also gold, wolfram, molybdenum, cobalt, antimony, and 
mercury. 

Manufactures. ; ' •"' 

There has been considerable expansion of processing and 
extracting plant in the cotton producing areas in recent years 
—textile mills, ginneries, and cotton oil presses, notably at 
Chimkent and Alma-Ata. • . 

Also food, building, and various light industries. 

The meat-packing combine at Semipalatinsk, and the 
flour mills at Karaganda, completed in 1940, are the largest 
of their kind in the Soviet Union. 

Chemical combine at Aktyubinsk (phosphate deposits 

locally). 

G in* 5 1920 industrial production (minerals and manufactures) 
amounted to 6.3 per cent of total production. By 1939 the 
nercentage had risen to 58 per cent, mainly owing to the develop- 
ment of local resources of non-ferrous metals, oil, and coal. 
Plans for further development envisage the continuous 
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settlement of peasants and workmen, with their families. 
Two thousand families came in 1940, and a further 5,000 were 
expected to arrive in 1941. The policy is to settle 42,000 
householders by 1945. For the most part this migration is 
state-aided. But sometimes farmers come from European 
Russia on their own resources. It is pointed out that they 
could often find empty houses which only needed repairing— 
a fact which illustrates the flow of labour to the mining and 
industrial centres. 

In 1940 there was a public stocktaking of the results of a 
generation of construction, on the occasion of the twentieth 
anmversa y of the foundation of the Kazakh soviet republic. 

Progress was duly noted and credit apportioned. But there 
was also frank exposure of backsliding and inefficiency both in 
agriculture and in { industry. Socialist self-criticism was 
particularly outspoken about the many difficulties of running 
the metallurgical and mining industries with raw nomad labour 
inadequately trained in a complicated technique; about 
Russian foremen's and officials' inadequate knowledge of the 
Kazakh language; and about the lack of enforcement of 
labour discipline decrees. It was even alleged that, of the 
355,082 Komsomol members and candidates, many were 
guilty of absenteeism. 

Great efforts are, however, being made to give the necessary 
educational groundwork for technical efficiency. Illiteracy has 
been reduced from about 98 per cent in 1913 to 20 per cent in 
1940. In the latter year there were 1,553,000 people attending 
educational institutions of one kind or another— more than a 
quarter of the entire population. 

This lavish educational provision is also a direct attack on 
another troublesome problem. Churchgoers, mullahs, and 
sectaries are still a force to be reckoned with. They carry 
on underground agitation (or did before the war) for leaving 
collective farms, restoring mosques and churches, observing 
religious holidays and fasts, and making pilgrimages. Much 
of the absenteeism complained of is traced to these influences 
Education is regarded as one of the best forms of anti-religious 
propaganda. 

Although the Turki alphabets in Central Asia are being 
Russianised"— in Cyrillic script— special efforts are being 
made to popularise the Turki and Tadjik languages and great 
insistence placed on Russian officials and workmen learning 
them For this reason, the chief Russian pacers— the 
Kazukhstanskaya Pravda in Alma-Ata, the Pravda Vostoka in 
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Tashkent, and the Komunist Tadjiks tana in Stalinabad— run 
elementary courses in the Kazakh, Uzbek and Tadjik languages. 



V. KIRGHIZ S.S.R. 

Area. • 
94,250 square miles. 

Population. 

1,500,000 approx. -Kirghiz, 66 per cent: Uzbek, 11 per 
cent (mostly concentrated at Kirghizian end of Ferghana 
valley): Dungan (Chinese Moslems), 11 per cent: Ukrainian 
settlers, 6.3 per cent. The capital is Frunze. Little more than 
a hamlet fifteen years ago, it is now a modernised town of 
100,000 with power station, tractor repair plant, a large meat- 
packing combine, many light industries, and a university. 

Communications. 
Railways. 

(1) Connection with Turksib, linking Frunze, Lugovaya, 
and Kant. 

(2) Br nch joining the Central Asian from Andijan in 
Uzbek S.S.R. through Osh (silk centre.) 

(3) Line under construction between Kant and Rybatche 
on Lake Issyk-Kul. This is part of the Chu valley and Issyk- 
Kul development scheme, and by 1941 had reached as far as 
Tokmak. 

Roads. 

(1) Frunze-Tokmak-Rybatche (regular motor services on 
this section) : then south to Narynsk and through Tian Shan to 
Kashgar in the Sinkiang province of China. 

(2) Osh-Khorog (Tadjik) motor road. 

(3) Frunze-Djalyal-Abad motor road (Great Kirg'.iz high- 
way). 

(4) Akkul-Baikadam (62 km.) connecting the two largest 
cotton growing regions with Djambul (former Aulie-Ata) On 
Turksib. 

5. Frunze-Osh motor road. 

Production. 

Agriculture. Organised in 1849 collective farms, with 63 
tractor stations (6,000 tractors and combines: 2,000 lorries). 
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They comprise 170,000 peasant families, and cover about 85 
per cent of cultivated area. 

The sown area totals 1,021,500 ha., and there are 12 million 
ha. of mountain pasture. 

Grain. In 1938, 799,200 ha. were sown to wheat, barley, 
oats and rice; about half this area was irrigated land. 

Cotton. Some 65,000 ha. sown in 1939, which produced 
97,500 tons— a yield of some 1 5 quintals per ha. This suggests 
a great improvement since 1932, when the figure given was 
6.7 quintals per ha. ^ 

Sugar beet. This is an expanding crop, which is helping to 
transform agriculture in the republic. Cultivation began 
only in 1930. Ten years later production was 3 per cent 
of the all-Union total. 

Aret * Yield Production 

C 000 {quintals per ha.) ('000 quintals) 

1933 5.8 88 510 

1940 15.5 431 6,689 

Tobacco. A high quality crop is grown, much of which is 
exported. More than 4,000 ha. were planted in 1939. Culti- 
vation began in 1929. 

Irrigation. 750,000 ha. are under irrigation— twice the 
irrigated area in 1914. In the 15 years 1925-40, 112 million 
roubles were spent on works. The plan for 1940-45 provides 
for a further expenditure of 170 million roubles. 

1939: Great Ferghana canal opened, of which one section 
is m Kirghizia. It has been the means of extending the 
cotton growing area. 

1941 : Naryn canal opened, affecting 1,700 ha. in Djambulak 
valley. 

Orto-Tokoisky reservoir completed, storing 0.5 milliard 
cubic metres of water. 

Work in progress: (a) Great Chu valley scheme— 270 km. 
of canal to irrigate 80,000 ha. Completion planned for 1943. 

Tash-Utkulsky dam which will raise the level of the Chu 
River between 2 and 3 metres : 30,000 ha. involved. 

(b) Ugarsk canal and Otuz-Adarsky canal (67 km.), involv- 
ing 7,000 ha., half of which is to be used for cotton growing. 

The farming of these new irrigation areas will, it is estimated 
require the settlement of a further 25,000 peasant families. 

Livestock. Owing to the 12 million ha. of mountain 
pasture the potentialities of sheep-farming are considerable. 
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Sheep and Goats Cattle Horses 

million %owned million % owned million % owned 
head collectively head collectively head collectively 
1932 1 .3154 .3199 

1938 2 33 .5 11 .3616 18 

The supply of feeding stuffs has been greatly increased. 
In 1938 88,500 ha. were sown to fodder crops — twice the area 
of 1934. 

Timber. Unlike most of Central Asia, Kirghizia has 
abundant forest areas. Lumbering is being developed to 
avoid importing timber from Siberia. Large sawmills recently 
opened at Naryn. 

Minerals. 

Coal. Output in 1939, 1,383,100 tons. Kirghizia is the 
historic stokehold of Central Asia. The largest and oldest 
mines arc in the western districts at Kyzel-Kiya and Suliukta. 
There are large brown-coal reserves, and production is being 
expanded and mechanised. 

New mines in Issyk-Kul region; bituminous and coking 
coal. These are the source of supply for industries in the 
northern districts, which would otherwise have to import from 
Karaganda. 

Oil. Development begun in 1940 of deposits at Changir- 
Tash (near Djalyal-Abad) — 44 wells sunk. 

Non-ferrous metals. In Khardarkan region south of 
Ferghana valley arc the largest mercury deposits in the Union ; 
also cinnabar and antimony. 

Antimony plants opened at Kadam-Djai in 1936. 

Realgar (red arsenic) at Chuval. 

Lead mines, tin, and indium in foothills of Chu valley. 

Gold industry developing in middle Naryn river. 

Sulphur deposits, estimated at 3 million tons, near Changir- 
Tash oilfields. Refinery at Djilia. Railway within 18 km. 
of workings : ampje coal, power, and water. 

Wolfram, molybdenum, and radium also found. 

Manufactures, etc. 

(1) The basis of large-scale industrial development has 
been laid by factories in Frunze, Osh, and Kant. 

Cotton spinning and weaving at Frunze: ginning at Karasu. 

(2) Various local industries based on agricultural products, 
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e.g. jute, tobacco, silk, sugar beet, hemp, and kenaf (paper 
bag making). 

Sugar beet refineries at Kant and Karabalta, each with 
daily output of 25,000 tons during the season. 

The biggest jute industry of the Union in the Chu valley. 

Artificial silk, rubber, acids, and tar are manufactured 
from local kendyr fibre. 

(3) In construction : 

(a) Cement industry at Kurmentinsk in north Kirghizia. 
Works to be opened during 1942 with capacity of 1,500 tons p. a. 

(b) Sugar factories at Novo-Troitsky in Issyk-Kul basin. 

(c) Rare metal combine at Kadam-Djai. 

(d) Oil refinery at Changir-Tash. 

VI. SOVIET CENTRAL ASIA AND THE WAR 

The war has hastened industrialisation in all the Central 
Asian republics to an extent that would have seemed fantastic- 
even five years ago. By August 1942, 75 per cent of the total 
production in the Uzbek S.S.R. was said to be industrial— 
and this in spite of the very considerable increase in agricultural 
output. 

War-time industrial growth is due (a) to the evacuation of 
western factories, (b) to the enlargement of the equipment 
of old local factories, and (c) to the opening up of new coal, 
iron ore, and oil deposits. 

Textiles, cotton and silk, have shown an enormous rise in 
production— mainly in the Tadjik and Uzbek S.S.R.s— since 
the war started. 

A big new meat cannery, built in Alma-Ata after the out- 
break of war, has been producing 100,000 tins of meat a day 
since the summer of 1942. New meat-packing plants have 
also been set up in Tashkent, Ashkhabad, and Stalinabad. 
Fifteen big fruit canneries are in production in the Central 
Asian republics. 

At Frunze, in the Kirghiz S.S.R., a vitamin C factory has 
been built, the output of which is to be twice as large as the 
all-Union output of vitamin C concentrates before the war. 
The raw material is green walnuts, which are available in 
inexhaustible quantities in the forests of the republic. 

The main sugar bect areas of the U. S.S.R. are now (1942), 
after the loss of the Ukraine, in Uzbekistan and Kirghizia! 
The areas sown to beet in these republics are reported to be 
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250-300 per cent larger in 1942 than they were in 1941. The 
expected yield is 16 tons per acre. Refineries, evacuated 
from the Ukraine, have been set up in the neighbourhood of 
the Central Asian beet fields. 

The expansion of the sown area in Central Asia during 
the war may be illustrated from the Kazakh S.S.R. That 
republic harvested in 1942 over 5 million hectares more than 
in the previous year— an increase of some 80 per cent. 

The labour needed for this astonishing increase was found 
in the main from the urban population of the republic. About 
13 per cent of the town-dwellers (some 225,000 persons) 
worked in the fields from early summer until harvest time. 
The call-up included teachers, schoolchildren, housewives, 
and clerks. When shortage of transport threatened to inter- 
fere with prompt delivery of grain to the elevators and collect- 
ing centres, the collective farmers organised special transport 
brigades. Local Soviets were empowered to mobilise 50 per 
cent of urban motor transport for agricultural purposes, 
provided this should involve no hold-up of military traffic. 

A similar illustration of the spirit in which the Central 
Asian republics helped to make good the losses of the great 
food-producing areas west of the Urals and in the northern 
Caucasus, is furnished by the construction of the Northern 
Tashkent canal in Uzbekistan. This irrigation scheme came 
into operation in May 1942, the whole work of digging the 
canal and building the dam having been completed within a 
month. The canal is some thirty miles long. All the engineer- 
ing works, including the dam itself, were carried out wholly 
with local materials. . 

Farmers and industrial workers, Uzbeks and Russian 
evacuees, all took a hand in the task. Fourteen thousand 
volunteers came from the cotton mills, the blast furnaces, and 
the clothing factories of Tashkent. They were joined by 
hundreds of book-keepers, and other clerical and scientific 
workers. The building trades turned out in strength, and 
joined with a huge force of collective farmers from Ferghana, 
Andijan, and other districts. Men and women from Moscow, 
Leningrad, Rostov, and Dnepropetrovsk, who had been 
evacuated with their factories, worked side by side with them. 

The war effort of Central Asia is not confined to the field 
of production. In the year following the German attack 
some 2,000 new primary and secondary schools were built in 
Uzbekistan alone to accommodate the children of evacuated 
workers. An idea of the magnitude of the evacuation can be 
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gathered from the fact that provision on a similar scale has 
been made throughout the five republics. Central Asia has 
found accommodation for hundreds of thousands of homeless 
children from the war zones, quite apart from the large 
numbers who have been evacuated with their parents. The 
furniture and equipment of all the new schools had to be 
provided by local Soviets and other organisations in the recep- 
tion areas, again chiefly from local materials and resources. 

Teaching goes on in a way as near the normal as is humanly 
possible. The general resolve is very strong that no deteriora- 
tion of material conditions, however terrible, shall be allowed 
to interfere with the training, the knowledge, and the enlighten- 
ment, which arc the birthright of every soviet child. 

A quotation from the Economist of December 5, 1942, 
sums up the consequences of the war to these republics by 
saying : 

"In the course of 1942 the centre of gravity of the U.S.S.R.'s 
economic life has shifted to Asia; and 1942 may rank in the 
U.S.S.R.'s history as the year of the great industrial ascendancy 
of its Asiatic republics. Asia is putting a new impress upon 
all sectors of soviet life. In the army, soldiers of west Siberian 
and south Asiatic nationality have become most prominent. 
Tadjik and Uzbek detachments have been fighting in Stalingrad 
under the Siberian General Rodimtsev." 

The final assault on Veliki Luki on New Year's Day 1943 
was also delivered by divisions which included Uzbeks and 
Kazakhs. 

The Economist concludes: "Asia is rescuing Europe; and 
the influx of fresh blood has added new strength to the country 
in its struggle and suffering." 
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